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PREFACE. 


"Such  letters,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  " as  are  written  from 
wise  men,  are,  of  all  the  words  of  man,  in  my  judgment,  the 
best;  for  they  are  more  natural  than  orations  and  puhUc 
speeches,  and  more  advised  than  conferences  or  private 
ones."  The  sources  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  be  found 
in  the  private  correspondence  of  eminent  persons,  have  never 
been  fully  explored;  much  less  have  they  been  rendered 
accessible  to  the  bulk  of  the  reading  public.  Our  language 
abounds  in  letters  which  contain  the  most  vivid  pictures  of 
manners,  and  the  most  faithful  and  striking  delineations  of 
character ;  which  are  full  of  wit,  wisdom,  fancy,  useful  knowl- 
edge, noble  and  pious  sentiment. 

The  task  of  the  Editor  has  been  that  of  selection  from 
many  hundreds  of  volumes,  of  classification  upon  some  com- 
prehensive system,  and  of  occasional  illustration  and  explana- 
tion. Whilst  our  earlier  literature  has  been  freely  laid  under 
contribution,  much  material  has  been  been  derived  from  the 
more  recent.  No  letter  has  been  introduced  to  which  it  was 
supposed  jjny  exception  could  be  taken  on  the  ground  of 
taste  or  morals.     Those  only  have  been   selected  whose 
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intrinsic  merit  was  preeminent,  or  which  shed  light  on  some 
great  public  transaction,  or  the  character  of  some  distin- 
guished person.  Scaliger  thought  it  very  impertinent  in 
Montaigne  to  think  the  world  cared  which  he  liked  best, 
white  wine  or  red ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  an  unfading 
freshness  of  interest  hangs  around  these  tridal  details  which 
brings  us,  as  it  w^re,  into  the  familiar  presence  of  famous  men. 
And  probably  very  few  would  sympathize  with  the  sentiment 
of  Wordsworth,  that  if  records  of  Horace  and  his  contempo- 
raries, composed  upon  *'  the  Boswellian  plan,"  were  unearthed 
from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  he  would  regret  to  hear  it, 
*'  lest  the  beautiful  ideal  of  those  illustrious  persons  should 
be  disfigured  by  incongruous  features;" 

In  the  distribution  of  the  letters,  some  have  been  found 
which  could  have  been  referred  to  either  of  several  titles. 
An  approximation,  however,  to  an  exact  classification  has, 
on  the  whole,  seemed  to  the  Editor  much  preferable  to  an 
arrangement  on  any  other  plan. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  translations  of  foreign 
letters  have  been  introduced.  The  principal  exception  has 
been  in  the  case  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  whose  letters  have 
given  equal  pleasure  to  men  of  the  world  like  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  such  scholars  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The 
selections  have  been  made  with  the  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Mason  Brothers,  from  the  American  Edition, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Hale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  promised 
additions  to  the  "Library  of  Standard  Letters  "  may  be  soon 
forthcoming. 

JAMES  P.  HOLCOMBE. 

Kxw  Tore,  December^  1866. 
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L— COURT  OF  LOUIS  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

Madame  de  SivigtU  to  Madame  de  Grignan, 

Pabis,  July  29tb,  1676. 
We  have  a  chaDge  of  the  scene  here  which  will  gratify  you 
as  much  as  all  the  world.  I  was  at  Versailles  last  Saturday 
with  the  Yillarses.  You  know  the  Queen's  toilet,  the  mass,  and 
the  dinner?  Well,  there  is  no  need  any  longer  of  suffocating 
ourselves  in  the  crowd  to  get  a  glimpse  of  their  majesties  at 
table.  At  three,  the  King,  the  Queen,  Monsieur,  Madame, 
Mademoiselle,  and  every  thing  else  which  is  royal,  together  with 
Madame  Montespan  and  train,  and  all  the  courtiers,  and  all  the 
ladies,  all,  in  short,  which  constitutes  the  €ourt  of  France,  is  as- 
sembled in  that  beautiftil  apartment  of  the  King's,  which  you 
remember.  AU  is  furnished  divinely,  aU  is  magnificent.  Such 
a  thing  as  heat  is  unknown ;  you  pass  from  one  place  to  another 
without  the  slightest  pressure.  A  game  at  reversis  gives  the 
company  a  form  and  a  settlement.  The  King  and  Madame  de 
Uontespan  keep  a  bank  together ;  different  tables  are  occupied 
by  Monsieur,  the  Queen,  and  Madame  de  Soubise,  Dangeau  and 
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Ifadams  ds  SMfftU  to  Madame  de  OHQ»a»—Coiai  of  Louis  the  Fonrtocnih. 

party,  LaDgl£  and  party;  everywhere  jon  see  heaps  of  Icuis 
cPors — they  have  no  other  counters.  1 3aw  Dangeau  play,  and 
thought  what  fools  we  all  were  beside  him.  He  dreams  of 
nothing  but  what  concerns  the  game ;  he  wins  where  others  lose ; 
he  neglects  nothing,  profits  by  every  thing,  never  has  his  atten- 
tion diverted ;  in  short,  his  science  bids  defiance  to  chance.  Two 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  ten  days,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
in  a  month  j  these  are  the  pretty  memorandums  he  puts  down  in 
his  pocket  book.  He  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  I  was  part- 
ners with  him,  so  I  got  an  excellent  seat.  I  made  my  obeisance 
to  the  lEQng  as  you  told  me,  and  he  returned  it  as  if  I  had  been 
young  and  handsome.  The  Queen  talked  as  long  to  me  about 
my  illness,  as  if  it  had  been  a  lying-in.  The  Duke  said  a  thou- 
sand kind  things,  without  meaning  a  word  he  uttered.  Marshal 
de  Lorges  attacked  me  in  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Grignan ; 
in  short,  tulU  ^[uanti  (the  whole  company).  You  know  what  it 
is  to  get  a  word  from  everybody  you  meet.  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  talked  to  me  of  Bourbon,  and  asked  me  how  I  liked 
Yichi,  and  whether  the  place  did  me  good.  She  said  that  Bour- 
bon, instead  of  curing  a  pain  in  one  of  her  knees,  did  mischief 
to  both*  Her  size  is  reduced  by  a  good  half,  and  yet  her  com- 
plexion, her  eyes,  and  her  lips  are  as  fine  as  ever. .  She  was 
dressed  all  in  French  point ;  her  hair  in  a  thousand  ringlets,  the 
two  side  ones  hanging  low  on  her  cheeks,  black  ribbons  on  her 
head,  pearls  (the  same  that  belonged  to  Madame  de  I'Hopital), 
the  loveliest  diamond  ear-rings,  three  or  four  bodkins — ^nothing 
else  on  the  head ;  in  short,  a  triumphant  beauty,  worthy  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  foreign  ambassadors.  She  was  accused  of 
preventing  the  whole  French  nation  from  seeing  the  King ;  she 
has  restored  him,  you  see,  to  their  eyes ;  and  you  cannot  con- 
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Maiamt  ds  Sewigni  to  MadafM  de  Grignanr-Coxat  of  Louis  the  Foorteentli. 

ceive  the  joy  it  has  given  all  the  world,  and  the  splendor  it  has 
thrown  upon  the  Court.  This  charming  confusion,  without  con- 
fusion, of  all  which  is  the  most  select,  continues  fi-om  three  till 
six.  If  couriers  arrive,  the  King  retires  a  moment  to  read  the 
despatches,  and  returns.  There  is  always  some  music  going  on, 
to  which  he  listens,  and  which  has  an  excellent  effect.  He  talks 
with  such  of  the  ladies  as  are  accustomed  to  enjoy  that  honor. 
In  short,  they  leave  play  at  six.  There  is  no  trouble  in  count- 
ing, for  there  is  no  sort  of  counters ;  the  pools  consist  of  at  least 
five,  perhaps  six  or  seven  hundred  louis ;  the  bigger  ones  of  a 
thoQsand  or  twelve  hundred.  At  first,  each  person  pools  twenty, 
which  is  a  hundred ;  and  the  dealer  afterwards  pools  ten*  The 
person  who  holds  the  knave  is  entitled  to  four  louis ;  they  pass  ; 
and  when  they  play  before  the  pool  is  taken  they  forfeit  sixteen, 
which  teaches  them  not  to  play  out  of  turn.  Talking  is  inces- 
santly going  on,  and  there  is  no  end  of  hearts.  How  many 
hearts  have  you?  I  have  two;  I  have  three;  I  have  one;  I 
have  four ;  he  has  only  three  then,  he  has  only  four ;  and  Dan- 
geau  is  delighted  with  all  this  chatter ;  he  sees  through  the  game, 
he  draws  his  conclusions,  he  discovers  which  is  the  person  he 
wants.  Truly  he  is  your  only  man  for  holding  the  cards.  At 
six,  the  carriages  are  at  the  door.  The  King  is  in  one  of  them, 
with  3(adame  de  Montespan,  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Thi- 
anges,  and  honest  d'Hendicourt  in  a  fool's  paradise  on  the  stool. 
You  know  how  these  open  carriages  are  made ;  they  do  not  sit 
face  to  face,  but  all  looking  the  same  way.  The  Queen  occupies 
another,  with  the  Princess ;  and  the  rest  come  flocking  after  as 
it  may  happen.  There  are  then  the  gondolas  on  the  canal,  and 
music ;  and  at  ten  they  come  back,  and  then  therp  is  a  play ;  and 
twelve  strikes,  and  they  go  to  supper,  and  thus  rolls  round  the 
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Lady  WortUy  Mtmiagu  to  (hs  Ooumiem  ^  Jfor— lbs  Birtlmlglit  BaU. 

Saturday.  If  I  were  to  tell  70a  how  often  70a  were  asked 
after,  how  inaii7  qoestioiis  were  put  to  me  without  waiting  for 
answers,  how  often  I  neglected  to  answer,  how  little  the7  cared, 
and  how  much  less  I  did,  70U  would  see  the  xnxqyLa  eorU  (wicked 
Court)  before  70U  in  all  its  perfection.  However,  it  never  was 
so  pleasant  before,  and  evei7bod7  wishes  it  ma7  last. 


n.— TBDE  BIRTHNIGHT  BALL. 
lady  WoriUy  Montagu  to  the  Ckmmim  of  Mar, 

October  81, 1723. 

I  write  to  70U  at  this  time  piping-hot  from  the  birthnight ; 
m7  brain  warmed  with  all  the  agreeable  ideas  that  fine  clothes, 
fine  gentlemen,  brisk  tunes,  and  livety  dances  can  raise  there. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  m7  letter  will  entertain  70U ;  at  least  70U 
will  certainl7  have  the  fireshest  account  of  all  passages  on  that 
^orious  da7.  First  70U  must  know  that  I  led  up  the  ball,  which 
70UII  stare  at ;  but  what  is  more,  I  believe  in  m7  conscience  I 
made  one  of  the  best  figures  there :  to  sa7  truth,'  people  are 
grown  so  extravagantl7  ugty,  that  we  old  beauties  are  forced  to 
come  out  on  8how-da78,  to  keep  the  Court  in  countenance.  I 
saw  Mrs.  Murra7  there,  through  whose  hands  this  epistle  will  be 
conve7ed ;  I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  make  the  same  com- 
plaint to  70U  that  I  do.  Mrs.  West  was  with  her,  who  is  a 
great  prude,  having  but  two  lovers  at  a  time ;  I  think  those  are 
Lord  Haddington  and  Mr.  Lindsa7 ;  the  one  for  use,  the  other 
for  show. 

The  world  improves  in  one  virtue  to  a  violent  degree,  I  mean 
plain-deaUng.     H7pocris7  being,  as  the  Scripture  declares,  a 
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Lady  WorOey  MotOagu  to  the  OoutUeaa  qflfof^ThB  Birthnlght  BaU. 

damnable  sin,  I  hope  our  publicans  and  sinners  will  be  saved  bj 
the  open  profession  of  the  contrary  virtae.    I  was  told  hj  a 
Teij  good  author,  who  is  deep  in  the  secret,  that  at  Oda  very 
I      mmute  there  is  a  bill  cooking  up  at  a  hunting-seat  in  Norfolk,* 


i  to  hare  not  taken  out  of  the  commandments  and  clapped  into 
^  the  creed,  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  This  bold  attempt 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  wholly  projected  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
who  proposed  it  to  the  secret  committee  in  his  parlor.  William 
Yonng  t  seconded  it,  and  answered  for  all  his  acquaintance  vot- 
ing right  to  a  man ;  Doddington  I  very  gravely  objected,  that 
the  obstinacy  of  human  nature  was  such,  that  he  feared  when 
thej  had  positive  commandments  to  do  so,  perhaps  people  would 
not  commit  adultery  and  bear  false  witness  against  their  neigh- 
bors w^th  the  readiness  and  cheerAilness  they  do  at  present. 
This  objection  seemed  to  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  greatest 
politicians  at  the  board,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the  bill  won't 
be  dropped,  though  it  is  certain  it  might  be  carried  on  with  great 
ease,  the  world  being  entirely  ^^ revenue  du  bagatelle"  and 
honor,  virtue,  reputation,  etc.,  which  we  used  to  hear  of  in  our 
nursery,  as  much  laid  aside  and  forgotten  as  crumpled  ribands. 
To  speak  plainly,  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  forlorn  state  of  matri- 
mony, which  is  as  much  ridiculed  by  our  young  ladies  as  it  used 
to  be  by  young  fellows ;  in  short,  both  sexes  have  found  the  in- 
convenience of  it,  and  the  appellation  of  rake  is  as  genteel  in  a 

woman  as  a  man  of  quality ;  it  is  no  scandal  to  say  Miss , 

the  maid  of  honor,  looks  very  well  now  she  is  up  again,  and 

•  Hooghton ;  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Walpole's,  then  Prime  Mioister. 
t  Sir  Winiam  Young. 

X  George  Bnbb  Doddington,  afterwards  Lord  Melcomb-Regis,  whose  Diary 
has  been  published.' 
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Samuel  Pepyt  to  Mn,  Sttfuxwdn-OaaiovA  Wedding  at  Ghrisrs  Hospital 

poor  Biddj  Noel  has  never  Leen  quite  well  since  her  last  con- 
finement. Ton  may  imagine  we  married  women  look  very  silly ; 
we  have  nothing  to  excuse  ourselves,  but  that  it  was  done  a 
great  while  ago,  and  we  were  very  young  when  we  did  it.  This 
is  the  general  state  of  affairs ;  as  to  particulars,  if  you  have  any 
curiosity  for  things  of  that  kind,  yon  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
ask  me  questions,  and  they  shall  be  answered  to  the  best  of  my 
understanding;  my  time  never  being  passed  more  agreeably 
than  when  I  am  doing  something  obliging  to  you ;  this  is  truth 
in  spite  of  all  the  beans,  wits,  and  witlings  in  Great  Britain.* 

M.  W.  M. 


m.— CURIOUS  WEDDING  AT  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL. 

Samuel  Bpyi  to  Mrs,  Steward. 

September  20th,  1695. 
Ma-ham  :  You  are  very  good,  and  pray  continue  so,  by  as 
many  kind  messages  as  you  can,  and  notices  of  your  health,  such 
as  the  bearer  brings  you  back  my  thanks  for,  and  a  thou- 
sand services.  Here's  a  sad  town,  and  God  knows  when 
it  will  be  a  better,  our  losses  at  sea  making  a  very  melan- 
choly exchange  at  both  ends  of  it ;  the  gentlewomen  of  this, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  otiier,  sitting  with  their  arms  across, 

*  Thia  letter  has  been  proDOnnced  by  an  eminent  critic  the  very  best  in 
Lady  Montaga*s  collection.  It  is  refreshing  to  torn  from  the  picture  it  pre- 
sents of  female  manners  and  morals  in  the  courtly  drcles  of  that  age,  to  the  pure 
and  simple  home  which  is  brought  before  us  in  the  letters  that  follow,  written 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  by  Lady  Russell  The  career  of  Lady  Montagu 
furnishes  abundant  eridence  that  genius,  beauty,  rank,  and  fortune  cannot  con- 
fer happiness.  Separated  in  fact  from  her  husband,  unfortunate  in  her  child, 
her  letters  breathe  a  restless  and  unsatisfied  spirit,  and  the  finest  verses  she 
ever  wrote  oontiun  an  apology  for  suicide. — H. 
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Samutl  J*epyi  to  Mrs.  SUtcard—CaxiovA  Wedding  at  ChriBt's  Hospital. 

without  a  yard  of  muslin  in  their  shops  to  sell,  while  the 
ladies  they  tell  me  walk  pensively  by,  without  a  shilling,  I 
mean  a  good  one,  in  their  pockets  to  buy.  One  thing  there  is, 
indeed,  that  comes  in  my  way  as  a  governor  to  hear  of,  which 
carries  a  little  mirth  with  it,  and  indeed  is  very  odd.  Two 
wealthy  citizens  are  lately  dead,  and  left  their  estates,  one  to  a 
Blae^coat  boy,  and  the  other  to  a  Blue-coat  girl,  in  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. The  extraordinariness  of  which  has  led  some  of  the  mag- 
istrates to  carry  it  on  to  a  match,  which  is  ended  in  a  public 
wedding ;  he  in  his  habit  of  blue  satin,  led  by  two  of  the  girls, 
and  she  in  blue,  with  an  apron  green  and  petticoat  yellow,  all 
of  sarsnet,  led  by  two  of  the  boys  of  the  house,  through  Cheap- 
side  to  Guildhall  Chapel,  where  they  were  married  by  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  she  'given  by  my  Lord  Mayor.  The  wedding  din- 
ner, it  seems,  was  kept  in  the  Hospital  Hall,  but  the  great  day 
will  be  to-morrow,  St.  Matthew's ;  when  so  much  I  am  sure  of, 
my  Lord  Mayor  will  be  there,  and  myself  also  have  had  a  ticket 
of  invitation  thither,  and  if  I  can,  will  be  there  too ;  but  for 
other  particulars  .must  refer  you  to  my  next,  and  so,  dear 
madam,  adieu,  S.  P. 

Bow  bells  are  just  now  ringing  dong,  dong,  but  whether  for 
this  I  cannot  presently  tell,  but  it  is  likely  enough,  for  I  have 
known  them  to  ring  upon  much  foolisher  occasions,  and 
lately  too. 
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M<idatM  ds  SMfffU  to  Madarns  de  Ooulange»—K  slip  between  Cnp  and  Up. 

IV.— A  SLIP  BETWEEN  CUP  AND  LIP,  OR  LOSS  OF  A  ROYAL 
BRIDE. 

Madame  de  SivigtU  to  Madame  de  CovlcAigee,* 

Paris,  Monday,  Dec.  16, 1670. 
I  am  going  to  tell  yoa  a  thing  the  most  astonishing,  the  most 
surprising,  the  most  marvellous,  the  most  miraculous,  the  most 
magnificent,  the  most  confounding,  the  most  unheard  of,  the 
most  singular,  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  incredible,  the 
most  unforeseen,  the  greatest,  the  least,  the  rarest,  the  most 
common,  the  most  public,  the  most  private  till  to-day,  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  enviable ;  in  short,  a  thing  of  which  there  is 
but  one  example  in  past  ages,  and  that  not  an  exact  one  either ; 
a  thing  that  we  cannot  believe  at  Paris — how  then  will  it  gain 
credit  at  Lyons  ?  a  thing  which  makes  everybody  cry,  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  ! "  a  thing  which  causes  the  greatest  joy  to 
Madame  De  Bohan  and  Madame  De  Hauterive ;  a  thing,  in  fine, 
which  is  to  happen  on  Sunday  next,  when  those  who  are  present 
will  doubt  the  evidence  of  their  senses ;  a  thing  which,  though  it 
is  to  be  done  on  Sunday,  yet  perhaps  will  not  be  finished  on 
Monday.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  tell  it  you ;  guess  what  it 
is.  I  give  you  three  times  to  do  it  in.  What,  not  a  word  to 
throw  at  a  dog?  Well,  then,  I  find  I  must  tell  you.  Monsieur 
de  Lauzun  f  is  to  be  married  next  Sunday  at  the  Louvre,  to 

,  pray  guess  to  whom !     I  give  you  four  times  to  do  it  in,  T 

give  you  six,  I  give  you  a  hundred.     Says  Madame  de  Coulanges, 
"  It  is  really  very  hard  to  guess ;  perhaps  it  is  Madame  de  la 

*  These  letters  have  been  taken  from  the  American  edition  of  Madame  de 
S4Yign6*s  Letters,  a  work  prepared  in'ith  admirable  taste  and  Judgment  by 
Mrs.  Hale. 

f  Antonius  Nompar  de  Caumont,  Marquis  de  Puiguilhem,  afterwards  Duke 
deLaozun. 
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Yalliere."  Indeed,  madam,  it  is  not.  'Vlt  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Retz,  then.'*  No,  nor  she  neither ;  you  are  extremely  proviu- 
ciaL  "  Lord  bless  me,"  say  you,  "  what  stupid  wretches  we 
are !  it  is  Mademoiselle  de  Colbert  all  the  while."  Nay,  now 
jon  are  still  further  from  the  mark.  "  Why  then  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  Mademoiselle  de  Crequy."  You  have  it  not  yet. 
Well,  I  find  I  must  tell  you  at  last.  He  is  to  be  married  next 
Sunday,  at  the  Louvre,  with  the  King's  leave,  to  Mademoiselle, 

Mademoiselle  de  ,  Mademoiselle — ^guess,  pray  guess  her 

name;  he  is  to  be  married  to  Mademoiselle,  the  great  Mad- 
enooiselle ;  Mademoiselle,  daughter  to  the  late  Monsieur ;  * 
Mademoiselle,  grand-daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  Mademoi- 
selle d'Eu ;  Mademoisellede  Dombes ;  Mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 
sier ;  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans ;  Mademoiselle,  the  King's  cousin- 
german ;  Mademoiselle,  destined  to  the  throne ;  Mademoiselle, 
the  only  match  in  France  that  was  worthy  of  Monsieur.  What 
glorious  matter  for  talk  1  If  you  should  burst  forth  like  a  bed- 
lamite, say  we  have  told  you  a  lie,  that  it  is  false,  that  we  are 
making  a  jest  of  you,  and  that  a  pretty  jest  it  is,  without  wit  or 
invention  ;  in  short,  if  you  abuse  us,  we  shall  think  you  quite  in 
the  right ;  for  we  have  done  just  the  same  things  ourselves. 
Farewell,  you  will  find  by  the  letters  you  receive  this  post, 
whether  we  tell  you  the  truth  or  not. 


V. 

Ihm  the  Same  to  the  Some, 

Fabis,  Friday,  Dec  19, 1670. 
What  is  called  "falling  from  the  clouds,"   happened  last 
night  at  the  Tuileries ;  but  I  must  go  further  back.    You  have 
•  Gaston  of  France,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  Louis  XIII. 
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already  shared  in  the  joy,  the  transport,  the  ecstacies  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  happy  lover.  It  was  just  as  I  told  you,  the  affair 
was  made  public  on  Monday.  Tuesday  was  passed  in  talking, 
astonishment,  and  compliments.  Wednesday,  Mademoiselle 
made  a  deed  of  gift  to  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  investing  him  with 
certain  titles,  names,  and  dignities,  necessary  to  be  inserted  in 
the  marriage-contract,  which  was  drawn  up  that  day.  She 
gave  him  then,  till  she  could  give  him  something  better,  four 
duchies ;  the  first  was  that  of  Count  d'Eu,  which  entitles  him  to 
rank  as  first  peer  of  France ;  the  Dukedom  of  Montpensier, 
which  title  he  bore  all  that  day ;  the  Dukedom  de  Saint  Fargeau, 
and  the  Dukedom  de  Ch&tellerault,  the  whole  valued  at  twenty- 
two  millions  of  livres.  The  contract  was  then  drawn  up,  and  he 
took  the  name  of  Montpensier.  Thursday  morning,  which  was 
yesterday.  Mademoiselle  was  in  expectation  of  the  King's  signing 
the  contract,  as  he  had  said  that  he  would  do ;  but,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Queen,  Monsieur,  and  several  old  do- 
tards that  were  about  him,  had  so  persuaded  his  majesty  that 
his  reputation  would  suffer  in  this  affair,  that,  sending  for  Mad- 
emoiselle and  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  he  announced  to  them,  be- 
fore the  Prince,  that  he  forbade  them  to  think  any  further  of 
this  marriage.  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  received  the  prohibition 
with  all  the  respect,  submission,  firmness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
despair,  that  could  be  expected  in  so  great  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
As  for  Mademoiselle,  she  gave  a  loose  to  her  feelings,  and  burst 
into  tears,  cries,  lamentations,  and  the  most  violent  expressions 
of  grief;  she  keeps  her  bed  all  day  long,  and  takes  nothing 
within  her  lips  but  a  little  broth.  What  a  fine  dream  is  here ! 
what  a  glorious  subject  for  a  tragedy  or  romance,  but  especially 
talking  and  reasoning  eternally !     This  is  what  we  do  day  and 
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night,  morning  and  eyening,  without  end,  and  without  intermis- 
sion; we  hope  70U  do  the  same,  E  fra  tarUo  vi  hacio  le  mani  : 
"and  with  this  I  kiss  your  hand." 


VL 
lyom  the  Same  to  the  Same, 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Dec.  24,  1670. 
You  are  now  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  romantic  storj 
of  Mademoiselle  and  of  Monsieur  de  Lauzun.    It  is  a  story 
well  adapted  for  a  tragedy,  and  in  all  the  rules  of  the  theatre ; 
we  laid  out  the  acts  and  scenes  the  other  day.    We  took  four 
days  instead  of  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  the  piece  was  com- 
plete.    Never  was   such   a   change   seen  in  so  short  a  time ; 
never  was  there  known  so  general  an  emotion.    You  certainly 
never  received  so  extraordinary  a  piece  of  intelligence  before. 
M.  de  Lauzun  behaved  admirably ;  he  supported  his  misfortune 
with  such  courage  and  intrepidity,  and  at  the  same  time  showed 
80  deep  a  sorrow,  mixed  with  such  profound  respect,  that  he  has 
gained  the  admiration  of  everybody.     His  loss  is  doubtless  great, 
but  then  the  King's  favor,  which  he  has  by  this  means  preserved, 
is  likewise  great ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  his  condition  does  not 
seem  so  very  deplorable.     Mademoiselle,  too,  has  behaved  ex- 
tremely well  on  her  side.     She  has  wept  much  and  bitterly  ;  but 
yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  she  returned  to  pay  her  duty  at  the 
Louvre,  after  having  received  the  visits  of  every  one  there ;  so 
the  affair  is  all  over.    Adieu. 
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vn. 

Iham  the  Same  to  the  Same, 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Dec.  81,  1670. 
I  have  received  your  answers  to  my  letters.  I  can  easfly 
conceive  the  astonishment  you  were  in  at  what  passed  between 
the  15th  and  20th  of  this  month ;  the  subject  called  for  it  all.  I 
admire  likewise  your  penetration  and  judgment,  in  imagining  so 
great  a  machine  could  never  support  itself  from  Monday  to  Sun- 
day. Modesty  prevents  my  launching  out  in  your  praise  on  this 
head,  because  I  said  and  thought  exactly  as  you  did.  I  told  my 
daughter  on  Monday,  ^^  This  will  never  go  on  as  it  should  do 
till  Sunday ;  I  will  wager,  notwithstanding  this  wedding  seems 
to  be  sure,  that  it  will  never  come  to  a  conclusion."  In  effect 
the  sky  was  overcast  on  Thursday  morning,  and  about  ten 
o'clock,  as  I  told  you,  the  cloud  burst.  That  very  day  I  went 
about  nine  in  the  morning  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mademoiselle, 
having  been  informed  that  she  was  to  go  out  of  town  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  that  the  coadjutor  of  Rheims*  was  to  perform  the  cer- 
mony.  These  were  the  resolves  on  Wednesday  night,  but  mat- 
ters had  been  determined  otherwise  at  the  Louvre  ever  since 
Tuesday.  Mademoiselle  was  writing ;  she  made  me  place  my- 
self on  my  knees  at  her  bedside ;  she  told  me  to  whom  she  was 
writing,  and  upon  what  subject,  and  also  of  the  fine  presents  she 
had  made  the  nigLt  before,  and  the  titles  she  had  conferred ;  and 
as  there  was  no  match  in  any  of  the  Courts  of  Europe  for  her, 
she  was  resolved,  she  said,  to  provide  for  herself.  She  related 
to  me,  word  for  word,  a  conversation  she  had  had  with  the  King, 
and  appeared  overcome  with  joy  to  think  how  happy  she  should 

*  Charles  Maurice  le  Tellier. 
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make  a  man  of  merit.  She  mentioned,  with  a  great  deal  of  ten- 
derness, the  worth  and  gratitude  of  M.  de  Lanzun.  To  all  which 
I  made  her  this  answer :  "  Upon  my  word,  Mademoiselle,  your 
bigness  seems  quite  happy ;  hut  why  was  not  this  affair  finished 
at  once  last  Monday  ?  Do  not  you  perceive  that  the  delay  will 
give  time  and  opportunity  to  the  whole  kingdom  to  talk,  and  that 
it  is  ahsolutely  tempting  God,  and  the  King,  to  protract  an  affair 
of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  as  this  is  to  so  distant  a  period?" 
She  allowed  me  to  he  in  the  right,  but  was  so  sure  of  success, 
that  what  I  said  made  little  or  no  impression  on  her  at  the  time. 
She  repeated  the  many  amiable  qualities  of  Monsieur  de  Lauzun, 
and  the  noble  house  he  was  descended  from.  To  which  I  replied 
in  these  lines  of  Comeille's  Polyeuctus : 

Bu  moiDS  on  ne  la  peut  blAmer  d*mi  mauyais  choix, 
Poljeucte  a  da  nom,  et  sort  du  sang  des  rois. 

Her  choice  of  him  no  one  can  surely  blame, 

Who  springs  from  kings,  and  boasts  a  noble  name. 

Upon  which  she  embraced  me  tenderly.  Our  conversation 
lasted  above  an  hour.  It  is  impossible  to  repeat  all  that  passed 
between  us,  but  I  may  without  vanity  say  that  my  company 
was  agreeable  to  her,  for  her  heart  was  so  full  that  she  was 
glad  of  any  one  to  unburden  it  to.  At  ten  o'clock  she  devoted 
her  time  to  the  nobility,  who  crowded  to  pay  their  compliments 
to  her.  She  waited  all  the  morning  for  news  from  Court,  but 
none  came.  AU  the  afternoon  she  amused  herself  with  putting 
K.  de  Montpensier's  apartment  in  order,  which  she  did  with  her 
own  hands.  You  know  what  happened  at  night.  The  next 
morning,  which  was  Friday,  I  waited  upon  her,  jand  found  her 
in  bed ;  her  grief  redoubled  at  seeing  me ;  she  called  me  to  her, 
embraced  me,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  tears. 
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"All  I "  said  she,  " you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  yes- 
terday ?  What  foresight  I  what  cruel  foresight  I "  In  short,  she 
made  me  weep  to  see  her  weep  so  violently.  I  have  seen  her 
twice  since ;  she  still  continues  in  great  affliction,  but  behaves  to 
me  as  to  a  person  that  sympathizes  with  her  in  her  distress ;  in 
which  she  is  not  mistaken,  for  I  really  feel  sentiments  for  her 
that  are  seldom  felt  for  persons  of  such  superior  rank.  This, 
however,  between  us  two  and  Madame  de  Coulanges ;  for  you 
are  sensible  that  this  chit-chat  would  appear  ridiculous  to  others. 


Vm.— LIFE  OF  A  LADY  OF  FASHION  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
Ifra,  JSradshaw  to  Mn,  Howard,* 

GoswoBTH  Hall,  May  28th,  1 722. 

Our  bells  have  rung  ever  since  four  this  morning,  which  is 
more  a  proof  of  Lady  Mohun's  power  tlian  the  people's  incli- 
nation. 

I  am  told  you  expect  from  me  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  tlus  place.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  obey  your 
commands  at  present,  for  the  weather  haa  been  so  wet  that  none 
of  the  neighboriiig  nymphs  or  swains  have  been  able  to  make 
their  appearance ;  but  if  you  can  be  contented  with  a  description 
of  the  haU,  and  the  manner  of  life  we  lead  this  Christmas  time 
(for  so  it  is  here,  I  do  assure  you),  take  it,  as  follows : 

We  meet  in  the  work-room  before  nine ;  eat  and  brake  a 
joke  or  two  till  twelve ;  then  we  repair  to  our  own  chambers 

"  This  lady  was  afterwards  the  famous  Countess  of  Suffolk,  whose  ioti- 
macy  with  both  George  IL  and  Queen  Caroline  was  the  great  court  scandal 
of  that  da  J.— H. 
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and  make  ourselyes  ready,  for  it  cannot  be  called  dressing ;  at 
oooD  the  great  bell  fetches  us  into  a  parlor,  adorned  with  all 
sorts  of  firearms,  poisoned  darts^  several  pair  of.  old  shoes  and 
boots,  won  from  the  Tartars  by  men  of  might  belonging  to  this 
castle,  with  the  stirmps  of  King  Charles  the  First,  taken  from 
liim  at  Edge  Hill. 

Here  leave  we  the  historical  part  of  the  furniture ;  and  cast 
your  eye  (in  imagination)  upon  a  table  covered  with  good  fish 
and  flesh,  the  product  of  our  own  estate ;  and  such  ale  I — it 
would  make  you  stare  agam,  Howard.  After  your  health  has 
gone  round  (which  is  always  the  second  *  glass),  we  begin  to 
grow  witty,  and  really  say  things  which  would  make  your  ears 
dn^e;  your  court  wits  are  nothing  to  us  for  invention  (plots 
onlj  excepted) <;  but  being  all  of  a  side,  we  lay  no  scheme  but  of 
getting  you  amongst  us,  where,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not 
(because  I  would  have  my  share  in  it),  you  would  pass  your 
time  very  agreeably  in  our  dike,  for  you  must  know  we  have 
bardly  seen  dry  land  since  we  came. 

Mr.  Mordannt  has  once  or  twice  made  an  efifort  to  sally  out 
into  the  gardens,  but,  finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  re- 
turns presently  to  us  again ;  and  I  must  give  him  his  due,  always 
in  good  humor.  Miss  had  a  small  ray  of  hope  last  night,  for 
Colonel  Lawrence  and  a  gentleman  with  him  swam  to  us ;  the 
last  was  clothed  in  blue,  turned  up  with  red,  and  adorned  with 
plate  buttons ;  upon  which  she  puts  me  on  her  lute-string  suit, 
not  omitting  all  the  little  flirtations  she  is  mistress  of.  If  she 
brings  it  to  any  thing,  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  notice  time 
enough  to  provide  another  maid. 

Nay,  I  win  assure  you,  old  as  I  am,  I  have  my  little  gal- 
lantries too.    A  gentleman  of  three  hundred  per  annum  fancies 
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me  extremely,  and  if  he  had  not  been  under  an  engagement  be- 
fore I  came,  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  I  might  have  kept  a 
chaise  of  my  own  ;  however,  I  live  in  hope  that  a  loose  man  may 
come,  though  it  will  be  some  time  first,  for  all  the  best  families 
in  the  parish  are  laid  up  with  what  they  call  the  yoke — which 
in  England  is  the  itch.  We  have  had  a  noble  captain,  who  dined 
in  a  brave  pair  of  white  gloves,  to  my  very  great  surprise  ;  but 
't  was  when  I  was  in  my  London  ignorance. 

I  am  now  called  upon  to  see  a  pond  drawn,  which  will  pro- 
duce carp  as  big  as  somc^f  your  lords  of  the  bed  chamber. 
Madame  Howard,  I  live  in  expectation  of  an  epistle  from  you, 
which  is  the  only  wish  I  have  out  of  my  company,  who  are  all 
your  humble  servants;  but  nobody  is  more  entirely  so  than 
your  slave,  •      Peggy. 


IX— DIARY  OF  A  MAN  OF  FASHION  AT  BATH. 
Lord  Ohstterjield  to  the  Countess  of  Suffolk, 

Bath,  Nov.  2d,  1734. 

Madam  :  A  general  history  of  the  Bath  since  you  left  it, 
together  with  the  particulars  of  Amoretto's  (the  Hon.  William 
Sawyer  Herbert)  life  and  conversation,  are  matters  of  too  great 
importance  to  need  any  introduction.  Therefore,  without  fur- 
ther preamble,  I  send  you  the  very  minutes,  just  as  I  have 
them  down  to  help  my  own  memory ;  the  variety  of  events,  and 
the  time  necessary  to  observe  them,  not  having  yet  allowed  me 
the  leisure  to  put  them  in  that  style  and  order  in  which  I  propose 
they  shall  hereafter  appear  in  public. 

Oct.  27. — Little  company  appeared  at  the  pump ;  those  that 
were  there  drank  the  waters  of  affliction  for  the  departure  of 
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Lftdj  Suffolk  and  Mrs.  Blount.  What  was  said  of  them  both  I 
need  not  tell  yon ;  for  it  was  so  obvious  to  those  that  said  it, 
that  it  cannot  be  less  so  to  those  that  deserve  it.  Amorctto 
went  upon  Lansdowne  to  evaporate  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
Futhenissa  (Mrs.  Blount),  in  memory  of  whom  (and  the  wiud 
being  cold  into  the  bargain)  he  tied  his  handkerchief  over  his 
bat,  and  looked  very  sadly. 

In  the  evening,  the  usual  tea-table  met  at  Lyndsey's,  the  two 
prmcipal  persons  excepted,  who,  it  was  hoped,  were  then  got 
^e  to  Newberry.  Amoretto's  main  action  was  at  our  table ; 
bnt  episodically,  he  took  pieces  of  bread  and  butter,  and  cups  of 
tea  at  about  ten  others.  He  laughed  his  way  through  the  girls 
oat  of  the  long  room  into  the  little  one,  where  he  talUed*  till  he 
swore,  and  swore  till  he  went  home — and  probably  some  time 
afterwards. 

The  Countess  of  Burlington,  in  the  absence  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  held  a  circle  at  Hayes's,  where  she  lost  a  favorite 
snuff-box,  but  unfortunately  kept  her  temper. 

Oct.  28. — ^Breakfast  was  at  Lady  Anne's,  where  Amoretto 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  eat  and  drink  as  much  as 
he  had  a  mind  to.  At  night  he  was  observed  to  be  pleasant 
with  the  girls,  and  with  less  restraint  than  usual,  which  made 
some  people  surmise  that  he  comforted  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Lady  Suffolk  and  Parthenissa,  by  the  liberty  and  impunity  their 
absence  gave  him. 

Oct,  29. — Amoretto  breakfasted  incognito,  but  appeared  at 
the  ball  in  the  evening,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bon  mots.     He  was  particularly  pleased  to  compare  the  two  Miss 

•  PUjed  at  cards. 
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Towardins,  who  are  very  short,  and  were  a  dancing,  to  a  couple 
of  totums  set  a  spinning.  The  justness  and  liveliness  of  this 
image  struck  Mr.  Marriott  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  begged 
leave  of  the  author  to  put  it  off  for  his  own,  which  was  granted 
him.  He  declared  afterwards  to  several  people,  that  Mr.  Her- 
bert beat  the  world  at  similes. 

Oct  30. — ^Beiug  his  Majesty's  birthday,  little  company  ap- 
peared in  the  morning,  all  being  resolved  to  look  well  at  night. 
Mr.  Herbert  dined  at  Mr.  Walter's  with  young  Mr.  Barnard, 
whom  he  rallied  to  death.  Nash  gave  a  ball  at  Lydnse/s, 
where  Mr.  Tate  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  was  noticed  by 
Mr.  Herbert ;  he  wore  his  gold-laced  clothes  on  the  occasion,  and 
looked  so  fine,  that,  standing  by  chance  in  the  middle  of  the 
dancers,  he  was  taken  by  many  at  a  distance  for  a  gilt  garland. 
He  concluded  his  evening  as  usual  with  basset  and  blasphemy. 

Oct,  31. — Amoretto  breakfasted  at  Lady  Anne's,  where, 
being  now  more  easy  and  familiar,  he  called  for  a  half  peck 
loaf  and  a  pound  of  butter — ^let  off  a  great  many  ideas,  and,  had 
he  had  the  same  inclination  to  have  let  off  any  thing  else,  would 
doubtless  have  done  it.  The  Countess  of  Burlington  bespoke 
the  play,  as  you  may  see  by  the  enclosed  original  bill ;  the  audi- 
ence consisted  of  seventeen  souls,  of  whom  I  made  one. 

Nov,  1. — ^Amoretto  took  a  vomit  in  the  morning,  and  then 
with  a  clear  and  excellent  stomach  dined  with  me,  and  went  to 
the  ball  at  night,  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  chiefly  engrossed  him. 
Mrs.  Jones  gave  Sir  Humphrey  Monoux  pain  with  Mr.  Browne, 
which  gave  Sir  Humphrey  the  toothach,  but  Mr.  Jones  has  since 
made  up  matters  between  them. 

Nov,  2. — Circular  letters  are  received  here  from  Miss  Secre- 
tary Russell,  notifying  the  safe  arrival  at  London,  with  many 
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interesting  particulars,  and  with  gracious  assurances  of  the  con- 
tmnance  of  a  firm  and  sincere  friendship.  It  would  be  as  hard 
to  B&j  who  received  the  strongest  assurances,  as  it  would  be  to 
determine  who  credited  them  the  worst.  Mrs.  Hamilton  be- 
^ke  the  play  at  night,  which  we  all  interested  ourselves  so 
macb  to  fill,  that  there  were  as  many  people  turned  back  as  let 
in ;  it  was  so  hot  that  the  Countess  of  Burb'ngton  could  not  stay 
it  out. 

You  now  see  by  this  week's  journal  how  much  you  have  lost 
bj  leaving  the  Bath  so  soon ;  at  least  I  can  assure  you  we  feel 
what  we  lost  by  your  leaving  it  before  us.  We  are  all  dis- 
jointed, and  so  weary  that  I  have  prevailed  with  my  brother 
and  Charles  Stanhope  to  start  from  hence  with  me  on  Tuesday 
se'night,  which  will  just  complete  the  two  months  I  was  ordered 
to  ^y.  We  set  Mr.  Herbert  down  at  Highclere,  in  our  way. 
This  day  fortnight  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  you  at 
St.  James's,  much  the  better  for  the  bath ;  where,  over  a  hot  roll 
with  Mrs.  Blount,  I  propose  giving  you  the  next  week's  journal 
bj  word  of  mouth.  After  having  troubled  you  so  long  already, 
it  is  only  in  compliance  to  the  form  of  letters  that  I  add  so  un- 
necessary and  so  known  a  truth,  as  the  assurance  of  the  respect 
and  attachment  with  which  I  am. 

Madam,  yours,  &c.,  Chesterfield. 


X.— HOUSE  OF  LORDS  STORMED  BY  A  MOB  OF  LADIES.* 

Zadv  Montagu  to  Lady  Bomfret, 

"^  ,  1738. 

There  is  no  news  to  be  sent  you  from  this  place,  which  has 

been  for  this  fortnight,  and  still  continues,  overwhelmed  with 

*  This  carious  incident  is  not  without  acme  parallel  even  in  out  own  dft.7 
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politics,  and  which  are  of  so  mysterious  a  nature,  one  onght  to 
have  some  of  the  gifts  of  Lilly  or  Patridge  to  be  able  to  write 
about  them ;  and  I  leave  all  these  dissertations  to  those  distin- 
guished mortals  who  are  endowed  with  the  talent  of  divination ; 
though  I  am  at  present  the  only  one  of  my  sex  who  seems  to  be 
of  that  opinion,  the  ladies  having  shown  their  zeal  and  appetite 
for  knowledge  in  a  most  glorious  manner.  At  the  last  warm 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  crowd  of  unnecessary  auditors ;  consequently 
the  fair  sex  were  excluded,  and  the  gallery  destined  to  the  sole 
use  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Notwithstanding  which  deter^ 
mination,  a  tribe  of  dames  resolved  to  show  on  this  occasion 
'  that  neither  men  nor  laws  could  resist  them.     These  heroines 


The  foUowiog  passage  occurs  in  one  of  Curran's  letters  from  Paris,  in  1814 : 
"  We  agreed  to  go  to  Xa  Chambre  dea  Deputet.  One  of  the  members  chanced 
to  have  heard  of  roy  name,  was  extremely  courteous,  lamented  that  I  should 
be  a  mere  auditor,  but  he  would  take  care  that  I  should  be  placed  according 
to  my  high  worUiiness.  We  were  accordingly  placed  avz  premises  tribunet. 
The  question  was  to  be  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  a  previous  censorship. 
The  baron  had  some  difficulty  in  working  us  forward,  and  said  how  happy  he 
was  in  succeeding.  I  assured  him  I  was  greatly  delighted  by  the  difficulty,  as 
it  marked  the  just  point  of  solicitude  of  the  public.  The  chamber  is  very 
handsome.  The  president  faces  the  assembly.  Before  him  is  a  Tribune, 
which  the  orator  ascends  and  reads  his  speech  with  his  back  to  the  president. 
We  waited  anxiously.  I  thought  I  shared  in  the  tlirob  of  a  public  heart 
We  obserred  some  bustle.  The  seats  of  the  interior,  reserved  for  the  mem- 
bers, became  crowded  to  excess  by  ladies,  admitted  I  know  not  how.  The 
order  for  strangers  to  retire  was  read,  the  ladies  would  not  stir.  The  presi- 
dent could  find  no  remedy,  and  adjourned  the  House  to  next  day.  I  was  rath- 
er disgusted.  The  baron  asked  me  what  we  would  have  done  in  England. 
I  said  we  had  too  much  respect  for  our  ladies  to  permit  them  to  remain.  He 
shook  his  head.  I  did  not  understand  what  he  meant ;  but  does  not  this 
prove  what  I  said  a  day  or  two  ago  to  be  true ;  that  women  here  have  only  a 
mock  respect?  If  real,  would  they  have  dreamed  of  such  a  silly  terma- 
gancy?"— H. 
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were  Ladj  Huntingdon,  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  the  Duchess 
of  Ancaster,  Lady  Westmoreland,  Lady  Cobham,  Lady  Char- 
lotte Edwin,  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Fendarvis,  and    Lady  Francis    Saunderson.      I 
am  thus  particular  in  their  names,  since  I  look  upon  them  to  be 
the  boldest  assertors,  and  most  resigned  sufferers  for  liberty,  I 
e?er  read  of.     They  presented  themselves  at  the  door  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  Sir  William  Saunderson  respect- 
folly  informed  them  that  the  Chancellor  had  made  an  order 
against  their  admitttance.      The  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  as 
bead  of  the  squadron,  pished  at  the  ill-breeding  of  a  mere  law- 
yer, and  desired  him  to  let  them  up  the  stairs  privately.     After 
some  modest  reftisals,  he  swore  by  G —  he  would  not  let  them  • 
in.    Her  Grace,  with  a  noble  warmth,  answered  by  G —  they 
would  come  in,  in  spite  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  whole  House. 
Tbis  being  reported,  the  peers  resolved  to  starve  them  out ;  an 
Older  was  made  that  the  doors  should  not  be  opened  till  they 
bad  raised  their  siege.     These  amazons  now  showed  themselves 
qaaliiied  for  the  duty  even  of  foot  soldiers ;  they  stood  there  till 
five  in  the  afternoon,  without  either  sustenance  or  intermission, 
every  now  and  then  playing  vollies  of  thumps,  kicks,  and  raps 
against  the  door,  with  so  much  violence  that  the  speakers  in  the 
House  were  scarce  heard.    When  the  Lords  were  not  to  be 
conquered  by  this,  the  two  Duchesses  (very  well  apprised  of  the 
use  of  stratagems  in  war)  commanded  a  dead  silence  of  half  an 
hour ;  and  the  Chancellor,  who  thought  this  a  certain  proof  of 
their  absence  (the  Commons  also  being  very  impatient  to  enter), 
gave  order  for  the  opening  of  the  door ;  upon  which  they  all 
mshed  in,  pushed  aside  their  competitors,  and  placed  themselves 
in  the  front  rows  of  the  gallery.    They  stayed  there  till  after 
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eleven,  when  the  House  rose,  and  during  the  debate  gave  ap- 
plause, and  showed  marks  of  dislike,  not  only  bj  smiles  and 
winks  (which  have  always  been  allowed  in  these  cases),  but  by 
noisy  laughs  and  apparent  contempts;  which  is  supposed  the 
true  reason  why  poor  Lord  Hervey  spoke  miserably.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  dear  madam,  for  this  long  relation ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  short  on  so  copious  a  subject;  and  you  must 
own  this  action  to  be  very  well  worthy  of  record,  and  I  think 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  history,  ancient  or  modem. 

Yours,  &c., . 


XI.-FAMILY  NEWS. 

Lady  Bundl  to  Lotd  Buttdl. 

TuNBBiDOB  Wells,  1678. 
After  a  toilsome  day,  there  is  some  refreshment  to  be  telling 
our  story  to  our  best  friends.  I  have  seen  your  girl  well  laid  in 
bed,  and  ourselves  have  made  our  suppers  upon  biscuits,  a  bottle 
of  white  wine,  and  another  of  beer,  and  mingled  my  uncle's  whey 
with  nutmeg  and  sugar.  None  are  disposing  to  bed,  not  so 
much  as  complaining  of  weariness.  Beds  and  things  are  all 
very  well  here  ;  our  want  is  yourself  and  good  weather.  But 
now  I  have  told  you  our  present  condition  ;  to  say  a  little  of  the 
past,  I  do  really  think,  if  I  could  have  imagined  ih^  illness  of 
the  journey,  it  would  have  discouraged  me ;  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed how  bad  the  way  is  from  Seven  Oaks ;  but  our  horses 
did  exceeding  well,  and  Spencer  very  diligent,  often  off  his 
horse  to  lay  hold  of  the  coach.  I  have  not  much  more  to  say 
this  night;  I  hope  the  quilt  is  remembered;  and  Frances 
must  remember  to  send  more  biscuits,  either  when  you  come  or 
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soon  after.  I  long  to  hear  from  you,  my  dearest  soul,  and 
trolj  think  joor  absence  already  an  age.  I  have  no  mind  to  my 
gold  plate ;  here  is  no  table  to  set  it  on ;  but  if  that  does  not  come, 
1  desire  you  would  bid  Betty  Forster  send  the  silver  glass  I  use 
eTerj  day.  In  discretion,  I  haste  to  bed,  longing  for  Monday,  I 
assure  you.  From  your  R.  Russell. 

Past  ten  o'clock. — ^Lady  Margaret  says  we  are  not  glutted  with 
company  yet ;  you  will  let  Northumberland  know  we  are  well ; 
and  Allie. 


Xn.— MESSAGE    OF    LOVE. 
Lady  Sustell  to  Lord  Ruatell, 

Stratton,  1681 — Thursday  momiog. 
A  messenger  bringing  things  from  Ailesford  this  morning, 
gi?es  me  the  opportunity  of  sending  this  by  post.  If  he  will 
leave  it  at  Frimley,  it  will  let  you  know  we  are  all  well ;  if  lie 
does  not,  it  may  let  such  know  it  as  do  not  care,  but  satisfy  no 
one's  curiosity  on  any  other  point ;  for  having  said  thus  much,  I 
am  ready  to  conclude,  with  this  one  secret,  first,  that  as  thy  pre- 
cioos  self  is  the  most  endearing  husband,  I  believe,  in  the  world, 
so  I  am  the  most  grateful  wife,  and  my  heart  most  gladly  pas* 
Bionate  in  its  returns.    Now  you  have  all  for  this  time. 

From  your  R.  Russell. 

Boy  is  asleep,  girls  singing  abed.  Lord  Marquis  sent  a 
compliment  yesterday,  that  he  heard  one  of  the  girls  had  the 
measles ;  and  if  I  would  remove  the  rest,  he  would  leave  his 
house  at  an  hour's  warning.  I  hope  you  deliver  my  service  to 
Mr.  James. 

For  the  Lord  Runelly  to  be  left  at  Frimley, 
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Xm.— ANDREY,  AN  ADEPT,  OR  ALCHEMIST— CURIOUS  ANECDOTE 
OF    GUSTAVUS    ADOU^HUS. 

Joteph  Spenee  to  his  MUher, 

TuBiK,  August  26,  1740. 
'Dear  Mother  :  If  the  histoiy  of  Florio  was  too  melancholy 

for  you  (as  I  fear  it  was),  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  an  account 
of  some  people  that  may  be  too  mysterious  for  you,  such  as 
some  persons  will  scarce  believe  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be  in 
the  world ;  however,  one  of  them  I  have  very  lately  met  with ; 
and  I  must  give  you  an  account  of  him  whilst  'tis  fresh  in  my 
memory. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  people  called  adepts  ?  They  are 
a  set  of  philosophers  superior  to  whatever  appeared  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  three  great  points  they  dri?e  at  is  to 
be  free  from  poverty,  distempers,  and  death  ;  and  if  you  will  be- 
lieve them,  they  have  fonnd  out  one  secret  that  is  capable  of 
freeing  them  from  all  three.  There  are  never  more  than  twelve 
of  these  men  in  the  whole  world  at  a  time ;  and  we  have  the 
happiness  of  ha^ing  one  of  the  twelve  at  this  time  at  Turin.  I 
am  very  well  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  have  oflen  talked  with 
him  of  their  secrets,  as  far  as  he  is  allowed  to  talk  to  a  common 
mortal,  of  them. 

His  name  is  Audrey,  a  Frenchman,  of  a  genteel  air,  but 
with  a  certain  gravity  in  his  face  that  I  never  saw  in  any 
Frenchman  before.  The  first  time  I  was  in  company  with  him, 
as  I  found  he  had  been  a  great  traveller,  I  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  been  in  England,  and  how  he  liked  the  country? 
He  said  that  he  had,  and  that  he  liked  it  more  than  any  country 
he  had  ever  been  in.  The  last  time  I  was  in  England,  added  he, 
there  were  eleven  philosophers  there.    I  told  him  I  hoped  there 
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might  be  more  tban  eleven  in  England.     He  smiled  a  little  and 

said, "  Sir,  I  don't  talk  of  common  philosophers,  I  talk  of  adepts ; 

and  of  tbem,  I  saw  in  England  what  I  never  saw  anywhere  else : 

there  were  eleven  at  table  ;  I  made  the  twelfth  :  and  when  we 

began  to  compare  our  ages  all  together,  thej  made  somewhat 

npward  of  four  thousand  years."     I  wondered  to  hear  a  grave 

man  talk  so  strangely,  and  asked  him,  as  seriously  as  I  could, 

how  old  he  might  be  himself.     He  said  that  he  was  not  quite 

200,  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  at  the  table.     He  said 

that  the  secret  of  carrying  on  their  lives  as  long  as  they  pleased 

was  known  to  all  of  them,  and  that  some  of  them  perhaps  might 

remove  out  of  this  world,  but  that  he  did  not  think  any  one  of  them 

would  die  ;  for  if  they  did  not  like  this  globe,  they  had  nothing 

to  do  but  to  go  into  another  whenever  they  pleased.     How  soon 

that  might  be  he  did  not  know,  but  St.  John  and  the  travelling 

Jew,  he  said,  had  stayed  in  it  above  1 ,700  years ;  and  some  of  his 

friends,  perhaps,  might  stay  as  long.     He  said  the  great  elixir, 

of  which  he  had  some  in  his  pocket,  made  him  look  no  older 

than  forty ;  that  he  was  afraid  of  no  distemper,  for  that  would 

cure  him  immediately ;  nor  o^  want,  because  it  would  make  him 

as  much  gold  as  he  pleased.     He  said  many  other  things  as 

strange  and  as  surprising  as  what  I  have  told  you. 

I  was  talking  of  him  and  his  gold-making  to  our  Minister 
here,  who,  upon  this,  told  me  a  very  odd  story,  which  he  had 
from  Marechal  Rhebender,  General  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
forces  at  present.  The  general,  who  comes  from  those  parts, 
says,  that  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  going  to  make  war 
with  the  emperor,  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  for  money  sufl^cient 
for  so  great  an  undertaking.  He  was  very  melancholy  upon  it, 
and  every  thing  was  at  a  stand,  when  one  morning  a  very  old 
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man  came  to  his  court,  and  told  the  gentleman  of  the  bedcham-- 
ber  in  waiting  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  the  King.  The  gen-» 
tleman  desired  his  name  ;  he  re^ed  to  tell  it,  but  said  he  must 
speak  to  the  King,  and  that  it  was  on  business  of  iki%  utmost  im* 
portance  to  his  majesty's  affairs.  Gustavus,  who  was  incapable 
of  fear,  ordered  him  to  be  admitted.  When  they  were  alone, 
the  old  man  told  him  that  he  knew  what  straits  he  was  in  for 
money,  and  that  he  was  come  to  furnish  him  with  as  much  as 
hs  should  want.  He  then  desired  him  to  send  for  a  crucible  full 
of  mercury  ;  he  took  out  a  white  powder  and  put  in  only  about 
the  quantity  of  a  pinch  of  snuff.  He  then  desired  him  to  set  by 
the  crucible  till  the  next  morning,  gave  him  a  la):ge  bundle  of 
the  white  powder,  and  departed.  When  Gustavus  called  for  the 
crucible,  the  next  morning,  'twas  all  full  of  one  solid  piece  of 
gold.  He  coined  this  into  ducats,  and  on  the  coin,  in  memory 
of  the  fact,  .was  struck  the  chemical  marks  for  mercury  and 
sulphur.  Rhebender  had  several  of  them  thus  marked,  and  gave 
one  of  them  to  our  Minister  who  told  me  the  story. 


XIV.— POPULARITY  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND— LORD 
BATfl»S  PARSIMONY. 

Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 

Arlington  Street,  May  24th,  1746. 
I  have  no  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Toumay  to  tell  you 
but  the  taking  of  the  town  ;  the  Governor  has  eight  days  allowed 
him  to  consider  whether  he  will  give  up  the  citadel.  The 
French  certainly  lost  more  men  than  we  did.  Our  army  is  still 
at  Lessines,  waiting  for  recruits  from  Holland  and  England ; 
ours  are  sailed.     The  King  is  at  Hanover.     All  the  letters  ore 
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fiill  of  the  Duke's  humanity  and  brayery ;  he  will  be  as  popular 
with  the  lower  class  of  men,  as  he  has  been  for  three  or  four 
years  with  the  low  women ;  he  will  be  the  soldiers'  Oreat  Sir  as 
well  as  theirs.  I  am  really  glad ;  it  will  be  of  great  service  to 
the  fiunily  if  any  one  of  them  comes  to  make  a  figure. 

Lord  Chesterfield  is  returned  from  Holland ;  you  will  see  a 
mo^  simple  farewell  speech  of  his  in  the  papers. 

1  have  received  yours  of  the  4th  of  May,  and  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you  for  your  expressions  of  kindness ;  they  did  not  at 
an  surprise  me,  but  every  instance  of  your  friendship  gives  me 
pleasure.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  to  good  Prince  Craon. 
Yet  1  must  set  about  answering  his  letter ;  it  is  quite  an  affair ; 
I  hare  so  great  a  disuse  of  writing  French  that  I  believe  it  will 
be  very  barbarous. 

My  fears  for  Tuscany  are  again  awakened.  The  wonderful 
march  which  the  Spanish  Queen  has  made  Monsieur  de  Gage 
take,  may  probably  end  in  his  turning  short  to  the  lefl,  for  his 
route  to  Genoa  will  be  ftiU  as  difficult  as  what  he  has  already 
passed.  I  watch  eagerly  every  article  from  Italy,  at  a  time 
when  nobody  will  read  a  paragraph  but  from  the  army  in 
Flanders. 

I  am  diverted  with  my  Lady's  (Lady  Walpole,  now  become 
Countess  of  Orford — Ed.)  account  of  the  great  riches  that  are 
now  coming  to  her.  She  has  had  so  many  foolish  golden  vis- 
ions, that  I  shoidd  think  even  the  Florentines  would  not  be  the 
dopes  of  any  more.  As  for  her  mourning,  she  may  save  it  if 
she  expects  to  have  it  notified.  Don't  you  remember  my  Lady 
Pomfret's  having  a  piece  of  economy  of  that  sort,  when  she 
woold  not  know  that  the  Emperor  was  dead,  because  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  had  not  notified  it  to  her? 
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I  have  a  good  story  to  tell  you  of  Lord  Bath,  whose  name 
you  have  not  heard  very  lately  ;  have  you?  He  owed  a  trades- 
man eight  hundred  pounds,  and  would  never  pay  him.  The 
man  determined  to  persecute  him  till  he  did,  and  one  morning 
followed  him  to  Lord  Winchilsea's,  and  sent  up  word  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  with  him.  Lord  Bath  came  down,  and  said, 
"Fellow,  what  do  you  want  with  me?"  "My  money,"  said 
the  man,  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  bawl,  before  all  the  servants. 
He  bade  him  come  the  next  morning,  and  then  would  not  see 
him.  The  next  Sunday  the  man  followed  him  to  church,  and 
got  into  the  next  pew  ;  he  leaned  over,  and  said,  "  My  money ; 
give  me  my  money ! "  My  lord  went  to  the  end  of  the  pew ; 
the  man  too.  "  Give  me  my  money  1 "  The  sermon  was  on 
avarice ;  and  the  text,  "  Cursed  are  they  that  heap  up  riches." 
The  man  groaned  out,  "O  Lord!"  and  pointed  to  my  Lord 
Bath.  In  short,  he  persisted  so  much,  and  drew  the  eyes  of  all 
the  congregation,  that  my  Lord  Bath  went  out  and  paid  him 
directly.     I  assure  you  this  is  a  fact.     Adieu ! 


XV.— THE  EARTHQUAKE  •—STORY  OF  MARIE  MIGXOT. 
Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 

Ablikgton  Street,  March  11th,  1760. 

**  Portents  and  prodigies  are  grown  so  frequent, 
That  they  have  lost  their  name/' 

My  text  is  not  literally  true ;  but  as  far  as  earthquakes  go 
toward  lowering  the  price  of  wonderful  commodities,  to  be  sure 
we  are  overstocked.     We  have  had  a  second  much  more  violent 

*  The  earthquake  is  alluded  to  by  Walpole  frequently  in  his  letters. 
Writing  to  Mann,  April  2d,  he  bays :  **  You  will  not  wonder  so  much  at  our 
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tkan  the  first,  and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  by  next  post  you 
hear  of  a  burning  mountain  sprung  up  in  'Smithfield.  In  the 
night,  between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  (exactly  a  month 
since  the  first  shock),  the  earth  had  a  shivering  fit  between  one 
BDd  two,  but  so  sb'ght  that  if  no  more  had  followed,  I  don't  be- 

earthquakes,  as  at  the  effects  they  have  had.  All  the  women  in  town  have 
taken  them  up  on  the  footing  ofjttdgmenia  :  and  the  clergy,  who  have  had  no 
fbdialls  of  a  long  season,  hare  driven  horse  and  foot  into  this  opinion. 
Th^e  has  been  a  shower  of  sermons  and  exhortations.  Seeker,  the  Jesuitical 
bishop  of  Oxford,  began  the  mode.  He  heard  the  women  were  all  going  out 
of  town  to  avoid  the  next  shock,  and  so,  for  fear  of  losing  his  Easter  offer- 
ings, he  set  himself  to  advise  them  to  await  God^s  good  pleasure  in  fear  and 
trembling.  But  what  is  more  astonishing,  Sherlock,  who  has  much  better 
seoie,  and  much  leas  of  the  Popish  confessor,  has  been  running  a  race  with 
Um  for  the  old  ladies,  and  has  written  a  pastoral  letter,  of  which  ten  thou* 
nnd  were  sold  in  two  dajrs,  and  fifty  thousand  have  been  subscribed  for  since 
the  two  first  editions. 

'^I  told  yon  the  women  talked  of  going  out  of  town ;  several  families  are 
literally  gone,  and  many  more  going  to  day  and  to-morrow ;  for  what  adds  to 
the  absurdity  is,  that  the  second  shock  having  happened  exactly  a  month 
ifler  the  former,  it  prevails  that  there  will  be  a  third  on  Thursday  next,  a 
mooth,  which  will  swallow  up  London.  I  am  almost  ready  to  bum  my  letter 
BOW  I  have  begun  it,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  laughing  at  you.  .  .  1  havfe 
advised  several  who  are  going  to  keep  their  next  earthquake  in  the  country,  to 
take  the  bark  for  it,  as  it  is  so  periodic.  Dick  Leveson  and  Mr.  Rigby,  who 
had  supped  and  stayed  late  at  Bedford  House  the  other  night,  knocked  at 
sereral  doors,  and  in  a  watchman^s  voice  cried,  *'  Past  four  o'clock,  and  * 
dreadful  earthquake.^'  .  .  Several  women  have  made  earthquake  gowns, 
that  is,  warm  gowns,  to  sit  out  of  doors  all  night.  These  are  of  the  more 
courageous.  One  woman,  still  more  heroic,  is  come  to  town  on  purpose ;  she 
says  all  her  friends  are  in  London,  and  she  will  not  survive  them.  But  what 
will  you  think  of  Lady  Catherine  Pelham,  Lady  Frances  Arundel,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Galway,  who  go  this  evening  to  an  inn  ten  miles  out  of  town,  where 
they  are  to  play  at  brag  till  five  in  the  morning,  and  then  come  back.  1  sup- 
pose to  look  for  the  bones  of  their  husbands  and  families  under  the  rubbish.** 
Again,  he  says,  **  Turner,  a  great  china  man  at  the  comer  of  the  next  street, 
had  a  jar  cracked  by  the  shock ;  he  originally  asked  ten  guineas  for  the  pair, 
be  now  asks  twenty,  because  it  is  the  only  jar  in  Europe  that  has  been  cracked 
by  an  earthquake.'* — H. 
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lieve  it  would  have  been  noticed.  I  had  been  awake,  and  had 
scarce  dozed  again-^n  a  sudden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  up  my 
head ;  I  thought  somebody  was  getting  from  under  my  bed,  but 
soon  found  it  was  a  strong  earthquake,  that  lasted  near  half  a 
minute,  with  a  violent  vibration  and  great  roaring.  I  rang  my 
bell ;  my  servant  came  fn,  frightened  out  of  his  senses.  In  an 
instant  we  heard  all  the  windows  in  the  neighborhood  flung  up. 
I  got  up,  and  found  people  running  into  the  streets,  but  saw  no 
mischief  done.  There  has  been  some:  two  old  houses  flung 
down,  several  chimneys,  and  much  china-ware.  The  bells  rung 
in  several  houses.  Admiral  Knowles,  who  has  lived  long  in 
Jamaica,  and  felt  seven  there,  says  this  was  more  violent  than 
any  of  them.  Francisco  prefers  it  to  the  dreadful  one  at  Leg- 
horUk  The  wise  say,  that  if  we  have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall 
certainly  have  more.  Several  people  are  going  out  of  town,  for 
it  has  nowhere  reached  above  ten  miles  from  London.  They 
say  they  are  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is  such  fine  weather, 
"  Lord  I  one  can't  help  going  into  the  country."  The  only  visi- 
ble effect  it  has  had  was  on  the  Ridotto,  at  which,  being  the 
following  night,  there  were  but  four  hundred  people.  A  parson 
who  came  into  White's  the  morning  of  earthquake  the  first,  and 
heard  bets  laid  on  whether  it  was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing 
up  of  powder  mills,  went  away  exceedingly  scandalized,  and 
said :  "I  protest,  they  are  such  an  impious  set  of  people,  that  I 
believe  if  the  last  trumpet  was  to  sound,  they  would  bet  puppet- 
show  against  Judgment."  If  we  get  any  nearer  still  to  the  torrid 
zone,  I  shall  pique  myself  on  sending  you  a  present  of  cedrati 
and  orange-flower  water.  I  am  already  planning  a  terreno  for 
Strawberry  Hill. 

The  Middlesex  election  is  carried  against  the  court.     The 
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ftince,  in  a  green  frock  (and  I  won't  swear  but  in  a  Scotch 
plaid  waistcoat),  sat  under  the  park  wall,  in  his  chair,  and  hal- 
looed the  voters  on  to  Brentford.  The  Jacobites  are  so  trans- 
ported, that  they  are  opening  subscriptions  for  all  boroughs  that 
shall  be  vacant.  This  is  wise !  They  will  spend  their  money 
to  cany  a  few  more  seats  in  a  Parliament,  where  they  will  never 
have  the  majority,  and  so  have  none  to  carry  the  general  elec- 
tions. The  omen,  however,  is  bad  for  Westminster ;  the  high- 
bailiff  went  to  vote  for  the  opposition. 

I  DOW  jump  to  another  topic.     I  find  all  this  letter  will  be 
detached  scraps ;  I  can't  at  all  contrive  to  hide  the  seams ;  but 
I  don't  care.     I  began  my  letter  merely  to  tell  you  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  I  don't  pique  myself  upon  doing  any  more  than  telling 
you  what  you  would  b6  glad  to  have  told  you.     I  told  you,  too, 
how  pleased  I  was  with  the  triumphs  of  another  old  beauty, 
onr  friend  the  Princess.     Do  you  know  I  have  found  a  history 
that  has  a  great  resemblance  to  hers ;  that  is,  that  wiU  be  very 
like  hers,  if  hers  is  but  like  it.     I  will  tell  it  you  in  as  few  words 
as  I  can.     Madame  la  Marechale  de  I'Hdpital  was  the  daughter 
of  a  sempstress ;  a  young  gentleman  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
was  going  to  be  married  to  her,  but  the  match  was  broken  off. 
An  old  fermier-general,  who  had  retired  into  the  province  when 
this  happened,  hearing  the  story,  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  vic- 
tim ;  he  liked  her,  married  her,  died,  and  lefl  her  enough  not  to 
care  for  her  inconstant.     She  came  to  Paris,  where  the  Mare- 
chal  de  FHdpital  married  her  for  her  riches.    After  the  Mare- 
chal's  death,  Casimir,  the  abdicated  King  of  Poland,  who  was 
retired  into  France,  fell  in  love  with  the  Marechale,  and  pri- 
vately married  her.*     If  the  event  ever  happens,  I  shall  cer- 

•  Mary  Mignot,  whose  third  husband  is  supposed  to  have  been  Caumir, 
4 
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tainlj  travel  to  Nancy,  to  hear  her  talk  of  Ma  heUefiUe  la  Rtm 
de  France.  What  pams  my  Lady  Pompret  would  take  to  proye 
that  an  abdicated  king's  wife  did  not  take  the  place  of  an  Eng- 
lish countess ;  and  how  the  Princess  herself  would  grow  still 
fonder  of  the  pretender,  for  the  similitude  of  his  fortune  with 
that  of  le  Box  mon  Mart  I  Her  daughter,  Mirepoise,  was  fright- 
ened the  other  night  with  Mrs.  Nugent's  calling  out,  Un  voleurl 
un  voleur  /  The  ambassadress  had  beard  so  inuch  of  robbing, 
that  she  did  not  doubt  but  dans  ce  pais  cy^  they  robbed  in  the 
middle  of  an  assembly.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  thief  in  the  candle ! 
Good  night  I 


XVL— STRAWBERRY  HILL  A  "PAPHOa"— A  GOOD  STORY. 

Horace  WalpoU  to  George  MotUagu,  Eeq. 

June  2,  1769. 
Strawberry  Hill  is  grown  a  perfect  paphos  ;*  it  is  the  land  of 
beauties.  On  Wednesday  the  Duchesses  of  Hamilton  and  Rich- 
mond, and  Lady  Ailesbury  dined  there ;  the  two  latter  stayed  all 
night.  There  never  was  so  pretty  a  sight  as  to  see  them  all 
three  sitting  in  the  shell ;  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  I  begin 
to  grow  old,  if  that  can  ever  be,  I  shall  talk  of  that  event,  and 

the  ex-king  of  Poland,  who  had  retired  after  his  abdication  to  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres. 

*  Strawberry  Hill  and  its  cariosities  became  objects  of  such  attraction  as 
to  render  it  a  very  uncomfortable  home.  Thus  Walpole  writes  in  one  of  his 
letters :  **  My  house  is  full  of  people,  and  has  been  so  from  the  instant  I 
breakfasted,  and  more  are  coming ;  in  short,  I  keep  an  inn ;  the  sign,  '  The 
Gothic  CasUe.'  Since  my  gallery  was  finished,  I  have  not  been  in  it  a  quartci 
of  an  hour  together ;  my  whole  time  is  passed  in  giving  tickets  for  seeing  it, 
and  hiding  myself  while  it  is  seen.  Take  my  advice,  never  build  a  charming 
house  for  yourself  between  London  and  Hampton  Court ;  everybody  will  live 
in  it  but  you."— H. 
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tell  joong  people  how  much  handsomer  the  women  of  my  time 
were  than  they  will  be  then ;  I  shall  say,  '•  Women  alter  now  ;  I 
remember  Lady  Ailesbury  looking  handsomer  than  her  daughter, 
the  pretty  Duchess  of  Richmond,  as  they  ,were  sitting  in  the 
shell  on  my  terrace  with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
famous  Gunnings."    Yesterday  t'ther  more  famous  Gunning 
dined  there.     She  has  made  a  friendship  with  my  charming 
niece  to  disguise  her  jealousy  of  the  new  countess*  beauty. 
There  were  they  two,  their  lords.  Lord  Buckingham,  and  Char- 
lotte.   You  will  think  that  I  did  not  choose  men  for  my  parties 
so  well  as  women.     I  don't  include  Lord  Waldegrave  in  this 
bad  election.     Loo  is  mounted  to  its  zenith ;  the  parties  last  till 
one  and  two  in  the  morning.     We  played  at  Lady  Hertford's 
last  week,  the  last  night  of  her  lying-in,  till  deep  into  Sunday 
morning,  after  she  and  her  lord  were  retired.     It  is  now  ad- 
journed to  Mrs.  Fitzroy's,  whose  child  the  town  called  Pam-ela. 
I  proposed  that  instead  of  receiylDg  cards  for  assemblies,  one 
should  send  in  a  morning  to  Dr.  Hunter's,  the  man-midwife,  to 
know  where  there  is  loo  that  evening.  I  find  poor  Charles  Montagu 
is  dead ;  is  it  true,  as  the  papers  say,  that  his  son  comes  into 
Parliament?  The  invasion  is  not  half  so  much  in  fashion  as  loo, 
and  the  King  demanding  the  assistance  of  the  militia,  does  not 
add  much  dignity  to  it.     The  great  Pam  of  Parliament,  who 
made  the  motion,  entered  into  a  wonderftd  definitioti  of  the  sev- 
eral sorts  of  fear,  from  fear  that  comes  from  pusillanimity  up  to 
fear  from  magnanimity.     It  put  me  in  mind  of  that  wise  Py- 
thian, my  Lady  Londonderry,  who,  when  her  sister,  Lady  Done- 
gal, was  dying,  pronounced  that  if  it  were  a  fever  from  a  fever 
she  would  live,  but  if  it  were  a  fever  from  death  she  would  die. 
Mr.  Mason  has  published  another  drama  called  Caractacus ; 
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there  ore  some  incantations  poetical  enough,  and  odes  so  Greek 
as  to  have  very  little  meaning ;  but  the  whole  is  labored,  unin- 
teresting, and  no  more  resembling  the  manners  of  Britons  than 
Japanese.  It  is  introduced  by  a  piping  elegy;  for  Mason, in 
imitation  of  Gray, ''  will  cry  and  roar  all  night,"  without  the 
least  provocation. 

Adieu  I  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  your  Strawberry  tide  is 
fixed. 


XYn.— DUKE  OF  YORK'S  VISIT  TO  STRAWBERRY  HILL. 
Horace  WaJpole  to  G,  Montagu, 

Strawberbt  Hill,  Oct.  14, 1760. 
If  you  should  see  in  the  newspapers  that  I  have  offered  to 
raise  a  regiment  at  Twickenham,  am  going  with  the  expedition, 
and  have  actually  kissed  hands,  don't  believe  it,  though  I  own 
the  two  first  would  not  be  more  surprising  than  the  last.  I  will 
teU  you  how  the  calamity  befeU  me,  though  you  will  laugh  in- 
stead of  pitying  me.  Last  Friday  morning  I  was  very  tranquilly 
writing  my  anecdotes  of  painting ;  I  heard  the  bell  at  the  gate 
ring ;  I  called  out  as  usual,  "  Not  at  home ; "  but  Harry,  who 
thought  it  would  be  treason  to  tell  a  Ue  when  he  saw  red  Uveries, 
owned  I  was,  and  came  running  up :  ''  Sir,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
at  the  door,  and  says  he  has  come  on  purpose  to  make  you  a  visit." 
There  was  I,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  undressed,  in  my  sHppers, 
and  my  hair  about  my  ears ;  there  was  no  help,  imanum  vaiem 
aspxciet,  and  down  I  went  to  receive  him.  Here  was  the  Duke 
of  York.  Behold  my  breeding  of  the  old  court :  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  I  kneeled  down  and  kissed  his  hand.  I  beg  your  uncle 
Algernon  Sydney's  pardon,  but  I  could  not  let  the  second  prince 
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of  the  blood  kiss  mj  hand  first.    He  was,  as  he  always  is,  ex- 
tremelj  good-hamored,  and  I,  as  I  am  not  always,  extremely 
respectfid.     He  stayed  two  honrs,  nobody  with  him  but  Mor- 
rison ;  I  showed  him  all  my  castle ;  the  pictures  of  the  Pretend- 
er's SODS,  and  that  type  of  the  Reformation,  Henry  the  Eighth's 
— iDonlded  into  a  weight  to  the  clock  he  gave  Anne  Boleyn. 
Bat  observe  my  luck,  he  would  have  the  sanctum  sanctorum  in 
^  L'brary  opened ;  about  a  month  ago  I  removed  the  MSS.  in 
another  place.     All  this  is  very  well,  but  now  for  the  conse- 
qoences ;  what  was  I  to  do  next?    I  have  not  been  in  a  court 
these  ten  years,  consequently  have  never  kissed  hands  in  the 
next  reign.     Could  I  let  a  Duke  of  York  visit  me,  and  never  go 
to  thank  him  ?    I  know,  if  I  was  a  great  poet,  I  might  be  so 
bmtal,  and  tell  the  world  in  rhyme  that  rudeness  is  virtue  ;  or 
if  I  was  a  patriot,  I  might,  after  laughing  at  Kings  and  Princes 
ht  twenty  years,  catch  at  the  first  opening  of  favor,  and  beg  a 
place.     In  truth  I  can  do  neither,  yet  I  could  not  be  shocking ; 
I  determined  to  go  t#  Leicester  House,  and  comforted  myself 
that  it  was  not  much  less  meritorious  to  go  there  for  nothing 
than  to  stay  quite  away ;  yet  I  believe  I  must  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Saint  Liberty  of  Geneva,  before  I  am  perfectly  purified,  espe- 
cially as  I  am  dipped  even  at  St.  James.     Lord  Hertford,  at  my 
request,  begged  my  Lady  Yarmouth  to  get  an  order  for  my  Lady 
Henry  to  go  through  the  Park,  and  the  countess  said  so  many 
civil  thiogs  about  me  and  my  suit,  and  granted  it  so  expeditious- 
ly, that  I  shall  be  forced  to  visit,  even  before  she  lives  here  next 
door  to  my  Lady  Suffolk.     My  servants  are  transported ;  Harry 
expects  to  see  me  first  minister,  like  my  father,  and  reckons 
upon  a  place  in  the  Custom  House.    Louis,  who  drinks  like  a 
Gkrman,  thinks  himself  qualified  for  a  page  of  the  back  stairs. 
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But  these  are  not  all  my  troubles.  As  I  neyer  dress  in  sammer, 
I  had  nothing  upon  earth  but  a  frock,  unless  I  went  in  black  like 
a  poet,  and  pretended  that  a  cousin  was  dead  (one  of  the  muses). 
Then  I  was  in  panics  lest  I  shoidd  call  mj  Lord  Bute  Your 
Bojal  Highness.  I  was  not,  indeed,  in  much  pain  at  the  conjec- 
tures the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  make  on  such  an  apparition, 
even  if  he  should  suspect  that  a  new  opposition  was  on  foot,  and 
that  I  was  to  write  some  letters  to  the  Whigs. 

Well,  but  after  all  do  you  know  that  ray  calamity  has  not 
befallen  me  yet?  I  could  not  determine  to  bounce  over  head 
and  ears  into  the  drawing  room  at  once,  without  one  soid  know- 
ing why  I  came  thither.  I  went  to  London  on  Saturday  night, 
and  Lord  Hertford  was  to  carry  me  the  next  morning ;  in  the 
mean  time  I  wrote  to  Morrison,  explaining  my  gratitude  to  one 
brother  and  my  unacquaintance  with  t'other,  and  bow  afraid  I 
was  it  would  be  thought  officious  and  forward  if  I  was  presented 
now,  and  begging  he  would  advise  me  what  to  do ;  and  aU  this 
upon  my  bended  knee,  as  if  Schultz  had  stood  over  me  and  dic- 
tated every  syllable.  The  answer  was  by  order  from  the  Duke 
of  York  that  he  smiled  at  my  distress,  wished  to  put  me  to  no . 
inconvenience,  but  desired  that  as  the  acquaintance  had  begun 
without  restraint,  it  might  continue  without  ceremony.  Now  I 
was  in  more  perplexity  than  ever  I  I  could  not  go  directly,  and 
yet  it  was  not  fit  it  should  be  said  I  thought  it  an  inconve- 
nience to  wait  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  At  present  it  is  decided 
by  a  jury  of  court  matrons,  that  is  courtiers,  that  I  must  write 
to  my  Lord  Bute,  and  explain  the  whole,  and  why  I  desire  to 
come  now ;  don't  fear,  I  will  take  care  they  shall  understand 
how  little  I  come  for.  Li  the  mean  time,  you  see,  it  is  my  fault 
if  I  am  not  a  favorite ;  but  alas !  I  am  not  heavy  enough  to  be 
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tossed  in  a  blanket  like  Doddington  ;  I  should  never  come  down 
again;  I  cannot  be  driven  in  a  royal  curricle  to  wells  and 
waters ;  I  can't  make  love  now  to  my  contemporary  Charlotte 
Dives ;  I  cannot  quit  Mufti  and  my  parroquet  for  Sir  William 
Irbj  and  the  prattle  of  a  drawing-room,  nor  Mrs.  Clive  for  -^lia 
Lslia  Chudleigh  ;  in  short,  I  could  give  up  nothing  but  an  earl- 
dom of  Eglinton.  And  yet  I  foresee  that  this  phantom  of  a  rever- 
sion will  make  me  plagued ;  I  shall  have  Lord  Egmont  whisper 
me  again,  and  every  tall  man  and  strong  woman  that  comes  to 
town  will  make  interest  with  me  to  get  the  Duke  of  York  to 
come  and  see  them.  Oh !  dreadful,  dreadiiil !  It  is  plain  I 
never  was  a  patriot,  for  I  don't  find  my  virtue  a  bit  staggered 
by  this  first  glimpse  of  court  simshine. 

Mr.  Conway  has  pressed  to  command  the  new  Quixotism  on 
foot,  and  been  refused.     I  sing  a  very  comfortable  Te  Deum  for 
li,    Kingsley,  Crawford,  and  Eeppel  are  the  generals,  and  Com- 
modore Keppel  the  admiral.    The  mob  are  sure  of  being  pleased, 
they  will  get  a  conquest  or  a  court-martial.     A  very  unpleasant 
thing  has  happened  to  the  Keppels ;  the  youngest  brother,  who 
'had  run  in  debt  at  Gibraltar  and  was  fetched  away  to  be  sent  to 
Grermany,  gave  them  the  slip  at  the  first  port  they  touched  at  in 
Spain,  surrendered  himself  to  the  Spanish  governor,  has  changed 
his  religion,  and  sent  for  a  — — —  that  had  been  taken  from  him 
at  Gibraltar,  naturam  expellas  furca.    There's  the  true  blood  of 
Charles  II.,  sacrificing  every  thing  for  Popery  and  a  hunter. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Lady  Coventry  at 
New  Market,  affected  to  burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room,  not 
to  hide  his  crying,  but  his  not  crying. 

Draper  has  handsomely  ofiered  to  go  on  the  expedition, 
and  goes.     Ned  Finch  t'other  day,  on  the  conquest  of  Montreal, 
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wished  the  Eling  J07  of  having  lost  no  subjects  but  those  that 
perished  in  the  rahhita,  Fitzroy  asked  him  if  he  thought  they 
crossed  the  great  American  in  such  little  boats  as  one  goes  to 
Yauxhall  ?  He  replied,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Pitt  said  the  rdbhUa  " — it  was 
in  the  falls,  the  rapids. 

I  like  Lord  John  almost  as  well  as  Fred.  Montagu,  and  I 
like  your  letter  better  than  Lord  John's.  The 'application  of 
Miss  Falkener  was  charming.     Good  night. 

P.  S. — If  I  had  been  told  in  June  that  I  should  have  the 
gout,  and  kiss  hands  before  November,  I  don't  think  I  should 
have  given  much  credit  to  the  prophet. 


XVra.— FUNERAL  OF  GEORGE  THE  SECOND— HYPOCRISY  OF  THE 
DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

Horaee  Wal^U  to  George  Montagu, 

Arlington  Stbeet,  Nov.  18,  1760. 
Even  the  honeymoon  of  a  new  reign  don't  produce  events 
every  day.  There  is  nothing  but  the  common  saying  of  addresses 
and  kissing  hands.  The  chief  difficulty  is  settled ;  Lord  Gower 
yields  the  mastership  of  the  horse  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  re- 
moves to  the  great  wardrobe,  from  whence  Sir  Thomas  Robin- 
son was  to  have  gone  into  Ellis's  place^  but  he  is  saved.  The 
city,  however,  have  a  mind  to  be  out  of  hamor ;  a  paper  has 
been  fixed  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  these  words,  "  No  pet- 
ticoat government,  no  Scotch  minister,  no  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville  ; "  two  hints  totally  unfounded,  and  the  other  scarce  true. 
No  petticoat  ever  governed  less ;  it  is  left  at  Leicester  House ; 
Lord  George's  breeches  are  as  little  concerned ;  and,  except  Lady 
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Susan  Staart  aod  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
for  anj  Scots.     For  the  King  himself,  he  seems  all  good  nature, 
and  wishing  to  satisfy  everybody :  all  his  speeches  are  obliging. 
1  saw  him  again  yesterday,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  levee- 
room  hod  lost  so  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den.     This  sover- 
eign don't  stand  in  one  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed  royally  on  the 
ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  Grerman  news  ;  he  walks  about,  and 
^jeaks  to  everybody.     I  saw  him  afterwards  on  the  throne, 
where  he  is  graceM  and  genteel,  sits  with  dignity,  and  reads 
his  answers  to  addresses  well ;  it  was  the  Cambridge  address, 
carried  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  his  doctor's  gown,  and  look- 
ing like  the  medecin  malgri  luu     He  had  been  vehemently  soli- 
citous for  attendance,  for  fear  my  Lord  Westmoreland,  who 
Tonchsafes  himself  to  bring  the  address  from  Oxford,  should  out- 
number him.     Lord  Litchfield  and  several  other  Jacobites  have 
kissed  hands ;  George  Selwyn  says,  "  They  go  to  St.  James's, 
because  now  there  are  so  many  Stuarts  there." 

Do  you  know  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  butying  t'other 
Dig:ht.    I  had  never  seen  a  royal  funeral ;  nay,  I  walked  as  a 
mg  of  quality,  which  I  found  would  be,  and  so  it  was,  the  easiest 
way  of  seeing  it.     It  is  absolutely  a  noble  sight.     The  Prince's 
chamber,  hung  with  purple,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  lamps,  the 
coffin  under  a  canopy  of  purple  velvet,  and  six  vast  chandeliers 
of  silver,  on  high  stands,  had  a  very  good  effect.     The  ambassa- 
dor from  Tripoli  and  his  son  were  carried  to  see  that  chamber. 
The  procession,  through  a  line  of  foot-guards,  every  seventh 
man  bearing  a  torch,  the  horse-guards  lining  the  outside,  their 
officers,  with  drawn  sabres  and  crape  sashes,  on  horseback,  the 
dmms  muffled,  the  fifes,  bells  tolling,  and  minute  guns ;  all  this 
was  very  solemn.     But  the  charm  was  the  entrance  of  the  abbey, 
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where  we  were  received  hj  the  dean  and  chapter  in  rich  robes, 
the  choir  and  ahnsmen  bearing  torches,  the  whole  abbey  so  ilhi- 
minated,  that  one  saw  it  to  greater  advantage  than  by  day ;  the 
tombs,  long  aisles,  and  fretted  roof,  all  appearing  distinctly,  and 
with  the  happiest  chiara  acuro.  There  wanted  nothing  bnt  in- 
cense, and  little  chapels,  here  and  there,  with  priests  saying  mass 
for  the  repose  of  the  defunct ;  yet  one  could  not  complain  of  its 
not  being  Catholic  enough.  I  had  been  in  dread  of  being  coupled 
with  some  boy  of  ten  years  old ;  but  the  heralds  were  not  very 
accurate,  and  I  walked  with  George  Grenville,  taller  and'  older, 
to  keep  me  in  countenance.  When  we  came  to  the  chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  all  solemnity  and  decorum  ceased  ;  no  order 
was  observed,  people  sat  or  stood  where  they  could  or  would ; 
the  yeoman  of  the  guard  were  crying  out  for  help,  oppressed  by 
the  immense  weight  of  the  coffin;  the  bishop  read  sadly,  and 
blundered  in  the  prayers ;  the  fine  chapter,  Man  that  is  horn  of  a 
womanj  was  chaunted,  not  read  ;  and  the  anthem,  besides  being 
immeasurably  tedious,  would  have  served  as  well  for  a  nuptial. 
The  real  serious  part  was  the  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Cimiberland, 
heightened  by  a  thousand  melancholy  circumstances.  He  had  a 
dark  brown  adonis,  and  a  cloak  of  black  cloth,  with  a  train  of 
five  yards.  Attending  the  funeral  of  a  father  could  not  be 
pleasant ;  his  leg  extremely  bad,  yet  forced  to  stand  upon  it  near 
two  hours ;  his  face  bloated  and  distorted  with  his  late  paralytic 
stroke,  which  has  afiected  too  one  of  his  eyes ;  and  placed  over 
the  mouth  of  the  vault,  into  which,  in  all  probability,  he  must 
himself  so  soon  descend ;  think  how  tmpleasant  a  situation !  He 
bore  it  all  with  a  firm  and  unaffected  countenance.  This  grave 
scene  was  fully  contrasted  by  the  burlesque  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
He  fell  into  a  fit  of  crying  the  moment  he  came  into  the  chapel. 
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and  flung  himself  back  io  a  stall,  the  archbishop  hovering  over 
him  with  a  smelling-bottle ;  but  in  two  minutes  his  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  he  ran  about  the  chapel  with  his 
glass,  to  spy  who  was  or  was  not  there,  spying  with  one  hand, 
and  mopping  his  eyes  with  the  other.  Then  returned  the  fear 
of  catching  cold ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  sink- 
ing with  heat,  felt  himself  weighed  down,  and  turning  round, 
foimd  it  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  standing  upon  his  train,  to 
aToid  the  chill  of  the  marble.  It  was  very  theatric  to  look  down 
into  the  vault,  where  the  coffin  lay,  attended  hj  mourners  with  • 
Hgfats.  Clavering,  the  groom  of  the  bedcliamber,  refused  to  sit 
op  with  the  body,  and  was  dismissed  by  the  King's  order. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you  but  a  trifle,  a  very  trifle. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  totally  defeated  Marshal*Daun.  This, 
whidi  would  have  been  prodigious  news  a  month  ago,  is  nothing 
to-day ;  it  only  takes  its  turn  among  the  questions,  "  Who  is  to 
be  groom  of  the  bedchamber?  What  is  Sir  T.  Robinson  to 
have?  "  I  have  been  to  Leicester  Fields  to-day ;  the  crowd  was 
immoderate  ;  I  don't  believe  it  will  continue  so.  Good-night. 
Yours  ever. 


XIX.— VICTORIES— "YOUNG  MR.  BURKE." 
Eoraci  WaHpoU  to  George  Montagu, 

STRi.WBKBRT   HiLL,  Julj  22d,  1761. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  Mademoiselle  Souderi  drew  the  plan 
of  this  year.  It  is  all  royal  marriages,  coronations,  and  victo- 
ries. They  come  tumbling  so  over  one  another  from  distant 
parts  of  the  globe,  that  it  looks  just  like  the  handiwork  of  a  lady 
romance  writer,  whom  it  costs  nothing  but  a  little  false  geog- 
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rapby  to  make  the  great  Mogul  in  love  with  a  Princess  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  defeat  two  marshals  of  France  as  he  rides  post  on  an 
elephant  to  his  nuptials.  I  don't  know  where  I  am.  I  had  scarce 
found  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  with  a  magnifying  glass,  before  I  am 
whisked  to  Pondicherri.  Well,  I  take  it  and  rase  it.  I  begin 
to  grow  acquainted  with  Col.  Coote,  and  to  figure  him  packing 
up  chests  and  diamonds,  and  sending  them  to  his  wife  against 
the  King's  wedding.  Thunder  go  the  tower  guns,  and  behold 
Broglio  and  Soubise  are  totally  defeated.  If  the  mob  have  not 
tmuch  stronger  heads  and  quicker  conceptions  than  I  have,  they 
>vill  conclude  my  Lord  Granby  is  become  nabob.  How  the 
deuce  in  two  days  can  one  digest  all  this  ?  Why  is  not  Pondi- 
cherri in  Westphalia?  I  don't  know  how  the  Romans  did,  but  ] 
cannot  support  two  victories  every  week.  Well,  but  you  will 
want  to  know  the  particulars.  Broglio  and  Soubise,  united,  at 
tacked  our  army  on  the  15th,  but  were  repulsed ;  the  next  day. 
the  Prince  Mahomet  Ali  Cawn — ^no,  no,  I  mean  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand— ^returned  the  attack,  and  the  French  threw  down  theii 
arms  and  fled,  nm  over  my  Lord  Harcourt,  who  was  going  tc 
fetch  the  new  Queen ;  in  short,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  bui 
Mr.  Conway  is  safe,  and  I  am  as  happy  as  Mr.  Conway  himself 
We  have  only  lost  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Eeith  ;  Colonel  Maria] 
and  Harry  Townshend  are  wounded.  I  could  beat  myself  foi 
not  having  a  flag  ready  to  display  on  my  round  tower,  and  gum 
mounted  on  all  n:/  battlements.  Instead  of  that  I  have  beei 
foolishly  trying  on  my  new  pictures  upon  my  gallery.  However 
the  oratory  of  our  Lady  of  Strawberry  shall  be  dedicated  nex 
year,  on  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Conway's  safety.  Think,  witl 
his  intrepidity  and  delicacy  of  honor  wounded,  what  I  had  U 
apprehend ;  you  shall  absolutely  be  here  on  the  sixteenth  oi 
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next  Jalj.  Mr.  Hamilton  tells  me  your  King  does  not  set  out 
for  Iiis  new  dominions  till  the  day  after  the  coronation.  If  you 
win  come  to  it,  I  can  give  you  a  very  good  place  for  the  proces- 
sion ;  where,  is  a  profound  secret,  because  if  knovm,  I  should  be 
teased  to  death,  and  none  but  my  first  friends  shall  be  admitted. 
I  dined  with  your  secretary  yesterday ;  there  were  Garrick,  and 
a  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  wrote  a  book  in  the  style  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke  that  was  much  admired.*  He  is  a  sensible  man, 
bat  has  not  worn  off  his  authorism  yet,  and  thinks  there  is 
nothing  so  charming  as  writers,  and  to  be  one.  He  will  know 
better  one  of  these  days.  I  like  Hamilton's  little  Marly ;  we 
walked  in  the  great  allee,  and  drank  tea  in  the  arbor  of  treillage ; 
thej  talked  of  Shakspeare  and  Booth,  of  Swift  and  ray  Lord 
Bath,  and  I  was  thinking  of  Madame  S6yign6.  Good-night.  I 
haye  a  dozen. .other  letters  to  write ;  I  must  tell  my  friends  how 
happj  I  am,  not  as  an  Englishman,  but  as  a  cousin. 


XX.— LADY  WOBTLEY  MONTAGU— VISIT  TO  THE  COCK  LANE 
GHOST. 

Eoraee  Walpole  to  George  Montagu. 

Ablinoton  Street,  Feb.  2d,  1762. 
I  scolded  you  in  my  last,  but  I  shall  forgive  you  if  you  re- 
turn soon  to  England,  as  you  talk  of  doing ;  for  though  you  are 
an  abominable  correspondent,  and  only  write  to  beg  letters,  you 
are  good  company,  and  I  have  a  notion  I  shall  still  be  glad 
to  see  you. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  arrived  ;  I  have  seen  her ;  I  think 
her  avarice,  her  dirt,  and  her  vivacity  are  all  increased.     Her 

•  Yindication  of  Natural  Society. 
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dress,  like  her  language,  is  a  galamatias  of  several  coantries — 
the  groundwork  rags,  and  the  embroidery  nastiness.  She  needs 
no  cap,  no  handkerchief,  no  gown,  no  petticoat,  no  shoes.  An 
old  black  laced  hood  represents  the  first ;  the  fur  of  a  horseman's 
coat,  which  replaces  the  third,  serves  for  the  second ;  a  dimitj 
petticoat  is  deputy,  and  officiates  for  the  fourth ;  and  slippers  act 
the  part  of  the  last.  When  I  was  at  Florence,  and  she  was  ex- 
pected there,  we  were  drawing  sortes  Virgili-anas  for  her.     We 

literally  drew : 

Insanam  vatem  aspicies. 

It  would  have  been  a  stronger  prophecy  now,  even  than  it 
was  then. 

You  told  me  not  a  word  of  Mr.  Macnaughton,  and  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  be  as  coolly  indolent  about  our  famous  ghost  iu 
Cock  lane.  Why  should  one  steal  half  an  hour  from  one's 
amusements  to  tell  a  story  to  a  friend  in  another  island  ?  I  could 
send  you  volumes  on  the  ghost,  and  I  believe,  if  I  were  to  stay 
a  little,  I  might  send  its  life^  dedicated  to  my  Lord  Dartmouth, 
by  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  its  two  great  patrons.  A  drunken 
parish  clerk  set  it  on  foot  out  of  revenge,  the  Methodists  have 
adopted  it,  and  the  whole  town  of  London  think  of  nothing  else. 
Elizabeth  Canning  an^  the  Rabbit-woman  were  modest  impos- 
tors in  comparison  of  this,  which  goes  on  without  saving  the 
least  appearances.  The  archbishop  who  would  not  suffer  the 
Minor  to  be  acted  in  ridicule  of  the  Methodists,  permits  this 
farce  to  be  played  every  night,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
they  perform  in  the  great  haU  at  Lambeth.  I  went  to  hear  it, 
for  it  is  not  an  apparitiorh,  but  an  audition.  We  set  out  from 
the  opera,  changed  our  clothes  at  Northumberland  House,  the 
Duke  of  York,  Lady  Northumberland,  Lady  Mary  Coke,  Lord 
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Hertford,  and  I,  all  in  one  hackney  coach,  and  drove  to  the  spot ; 
it  rained  torrents,  yet  the  lane  was  fall  of  moh,  and  the  honse  so 
fnll  we  could  not  get  in  ;  at  last  thej  discovered  it  was  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  the  company  squeezed  themselves  into  one  another's 
pockets  to  make  room  for  us.     The  house,  which  is  borrowed, 
ind  to  which  the  ghost  has  adjourned,  is  wretchedly  small  and 
miserable.     YHien  we  opened  the  chamber,  in  which  were  fifty 
people,  with  no  h'ght  but  one  tallow-candle  at  the  end,  we  tum- 
bled OTer  the  bed  of  the  child  to  whom  the  ghost  comes,  and 
whom  they  are  murdering  by  inches  in  such  insufferable  heat 
and  stench.     At  the  top  of  the  room  are  ropes  to  dry  clothes.     I 
asked  if  we  were  to  have  rope-dancing  between  ttie  acts  ?    We 
had  nothing ;  they  told  us,  as  they  would  at  a  puppet-show,  that 
it  would  not  come  that  night  till  seven  in  the  morning,  that  is, 
when  there  are  only  'prentices  and  old  women.     We  stayed,  how- 
ever, till  half  an  hour  after  one.     The  Methodists  have  promised 
them  contributions ;  provisions  are  sent  in  like  forage,  and  all 
the  taverns  and  ale-houses  in  the  neighborhood  make  fortunes. 
The  most  diverting  part  is  to  hear  people  wondering  when  it  will 
h  found  out^  as  if  there  was  any  thing  to  find  out ;  as  if  the  act- 
ors would  make  their  noises  when  they  can  be   discovered. 
However,  as  this  pantomime  cannot  last  much  longer,  I  hope 
Lady  Fanny  Shirley  will  set  up  a  ghost  of  her  own  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  that  you  shall  hear  one.     The  Methodists,  as  Lord 
Aylesford  assured  Mr.  Chute  two  nights  ago  at  Lord  Dacres', 
have  attempted  ghosts  three  times  in  Warwickshire.     There, 
how  good  I  am.* 

*  The  hidtorj  of  the  Cock  lane  ghost,  which  for  a  considerable  time  kept 
an  London  in  commotion,  and  which  was  finally  exposed  in  on  action  for  a 
conspiracy  against  the  authors  of  the  deception,  is  given  in  Dr.  Mackay^s. Me- 
moirs of  Popular  Delusions. — ^H. 
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XXI.— BON  MOTS.— QUIN  AND  BISHOP  WARBURTON. 
Horace  Wdlpole  to  George  MorUagu. 

Arlington  Street,  April  5th,  1V66. 

1  sent  two  letters  t'other  day  from  your'  kin,  and  might  as 
well  have  written  then  as  now,  for  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you. 
Mr.  Chute  has  quitted  his  bed  to-day  for  the  first  time  for  above 
five  weeks,  but  is  still  swathed  like  a  mummy.  He  was  near 
relapsing,  for  old  Mildmay,  whose  lungs,  and  memory,  and 
tongue  will  never  wear  out,  talked  to  him  t'other  night  from 
eight  till  half  an  hour  after  ten  on  the  Poor-Bill ;  but  he  has 
been  more  comfortable  with  Lord  Dacre  and  me  this  evening. 

I  have  read  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  dislike  it  extremely, 
though  there  are  fine  lines,  but  the  conduct  is  woful.  The 
outrageous  applause  it  has  received  at  Paris  was  certainly 
political,  and  intended  to  stir  up  their  spirit  and  animosity 
against  us,  their  good,  merciful,  and  forgiving  allies.  They 
will  have  no  occasion  for  this  ardor;  they  may  smite  one 
cheek  and  we  shall  turn  t'other. 

Though  I  have  little  to  say,  it  is  worth  while  to  write,  only 
to  tell  you  two  hon  mots  of  Quin  to  that  turn-coat  hypocrite 
infidel.  Bishop  Warburton.*     That  saucy  priest  w€is  haranguing 

*  This  language  may  recall  an  incident  related  by  Pope.  The  poet  and 
Warburton  in  the  coarse  of  a  country  ramble  visited  Oxford.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  degree  of  D.D.  should  be  conferred  on  the  divine,  and  LL.D. 
on  the  poet  Through  the  envy  and  intrigue  of  one  or  two  of  its  members, 
the  University  lost  the  opportimity  of  decoratmg  with  its  honors  two  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  age.  The  indignant  bard,  on  retiring  to  Twickenham, 
consoled  himself  and  his  friend  with  the  reflection,  "  We  shall  take  our  d^rees 
together  in  fame,  whatever  we  do  at  the  University." 

The  abuse  of  Walpole  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  well-known  dec- 
laration of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  "  that  nothing  of  a  private  nature,  since 
be  had  been  in  office,  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure  as  bringing  Warburton 
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at  Bath  in  bebaJf  of  prerogative ;  Qain  said :  ''  Pray,  mj  lord, 
spare  me,  70a  are  not  acquainted  with  mj  principles,  I  am  a 
Bepablican ;  and  perhaps  I  even  think  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First  might  be  justified."  "A7,"  said  Warburton,  "by 
what  law?"  Quin  replied:  "B7  all  the  laws  he  had  left 
tfeem."  The  bishop  would  have  got  off  upon  judgments,  and 
bade  the  player  remember  that  all  the  regicides  came  to  violent 
ends ;  a  lie,  but  no  matter.  "  I  would  not  advise  your  lord- 
ship," said  Quin, ''  to  make  use  of  that  inference,  for  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  was  the  case  of  the  twelve  apostles."  There 
was  great  wit  ad  Kominem  in  the  latter  repty,  but  I  think  the 
former  equal  to  an7  thing  I  ever  heard.  It  is  the  sum  of  the 
whole  controversy  couched  in  eight  monos7llables,  and  compre- 
hends at  once  the  King's  guilt  and  the  justice  of  punishing  it. 
The  more  one  examines  it  the  finer  it  proves.  One  can  sa7 
nothing  after  it ;  so  good  night.     Yours  ever. 


XXn.— DINNER  WITH  A  FRENCH  PARVENU. 
Horace  WalpoU  to  Lady  Sufoli. 

Paris,  Dec  6tb,  1765 — ^butdoes  not  set  out  till  the  18th. 
Since  Paris  has  begun  to  fill  in  spite  of  Fontainebleau,  I 
am  much  reconciled  to  it,  and  have  seen  several  people  I  like. 
I  am  established  in  two  or  three  societies  where  I  sup  ever7 

on  the  bench."  It  most  be  admitted  that  Warburton  frequently  brought  ro- 
proach  upon  the  Christian  character  by  the  intemperance  of  his  controversial 
writings  and  personal  conversation;  but  that  he  was  a  sincere,  zealous, 
learned,  and  able  divine,  is  beyond  dispute.  Dr.  Chalmers  refers  to  him  as  a 
man  who,  beyond  Grotius,  Cudworth,  Chillingworth,  Stillingfleet,  or  Samuel 
Clarke,  had  conjoined  acquired  scholarship  with  original  strength,  a  Goliath 
of  sacred  literature — eapaz^  profundw,  ezimius  homo  et  venerabundus. — H. 
5 
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nigbt,  though  I  have  still  resisted  whist,  and  am  more  constant 
to  mj  old  flame  loo  during  its  absence  than  I  doubt  I  have  been 
to  my  other  passions.  There  is  a  young  Countess,  d'Egmont, 
daughter  of  Marshal  Bichelieu,  so  pretty  and  pleasing  that  if  I 
thought  it  would  break  anybody's  heart  in  England,  I  would 
be  in  love  with  her.  Nay,  madam,  I  might  be  so  within  all 
the  rules  here.  I  am  twenty  years  on  the  right  side  of  red 
heels,  which  her  father  wears  still,  and  he  has  still  a  wrinkle  to 
come  before  he  leaves  them  off. 

The  Dauphin  is  still  alive,  but  kept  so  only  by  cordials ;  yet 
the  Queen  and  Dauphiness  have  no  doubt  of  his  recovery,  having 
the  Bishop  of  Glandeve's  word  for  it,  who  got  a  promise  from  a 
vision  under  its  own  hand  and  seal.  The  Dauphin  has  certainly 
behaved  with  great  courage  and  tranquillity,  but  is  so  touched 
with  the  tenderness  and  affection  of  his  family,  that  he  now  ex- 
presses a  wish  to  live. 

Yesterday  I  dined  at  La  Borde's,  the  great  banker  of  the 
court.  Lord !  madam,  how  little  and  poor  all  your  houses  in 
London  will  look  after  his  1  In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  a 
garden  half  as  long  as  the  Mall,  and  then  you  must  have  four- 
teen windows,  each  as  long  as.  the  other  half,  looking  into  it, 
and  each  window  must  consist  of  only  eight  panes  of  looking 
glass ;  you  must  have  a  first  and  second  ante-chamber,  and  they 
must  have  nothing  in  them  but  dirty  servants.  Next  must  be 
the  grand  cabinet,  hung  with  red  damask,  in  gold  frames,  and 
covered  with  eight  large  and  very  bad  pictures,  that  cost  four 
thousand  pounds.  I  cannot  afford  them  you  a  farthing  cheaper. 
Under  these,  to  give  an  air  of  lightness,  must  be  hung  bas-reliefs 
in  marble ;  then  there  must  be  immense  armoires  of  tortoise 
shell  and  ormolu,  inlaid  with  medals ;  and  then  you  may  go  into 
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the  petit  cabinet,  and  then  into  the  great  salls^  and  the  gallery, 
aod  the  billiard  room,  and  the  eating  room ;  and  all  these  must 
be  hung  with  crystal  lustres,  and  looking  glasses  from  top  to 
bottom ;  and  then  you  must  stuff  them  fuller  than  they  will 
hold  with  granite  tables  and  porphyry  urns,  and  bronzes,  and 
statues,  and  vases,  and  the  Lord  or  the  devil  knows  what.  But 
for  fear  you  should  ruin  yourself  or  the  nation,  the  Duchess  de 
Grammont  must  give  you  this  and  Madame  de  Marsan  that;  and 
if  joa  have  anybody  that  has  any  taste  to  advise  you,  your 
eating  room  must  be  hung  with  huge  hunting  pieces  in  frames 
of  all  colored  gold,  and  at  top  of  one  of  them  you  may  have  a 
setting  dog,  who  having  sprung  a  wooden  partridge,  it  may  be 
flying  a  yard  off  against  the  wainscot.  To  warm  and  light  this 
palace  it  must  cost  you  eight  and  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year 
iu  wood  and  candles.  If  you  cannot  afford  that,  you  must  stay 
till  my  Lord  Clive  returns  with  the  rest  of  the  Indies. 

The  mistress  of  this  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  is  very 
pretty,  and  Sir  Lawrence  La  Borde  is  so  fond  of  her  that  he  sits 
bj  her  at  dinner,  and  calls  her  Pug  or  Taw,  or  I  forget  what. 

Lady  Mary  Chabot  always  charges  .me  to  mention  her  to 
jour  ladyship  with  particular  attention.  There  are  some  to 
whom  I  could  wish  your  ladyship  would  do  me  the  same  good 
office ;  but  I  have  been  too  troublesome  already,  and  will  only 
mention  Miss  Hotham,  Mr.  Chetwynd,  Lady  Blandford,  and 
St.  James's  Square, 

Your  ladyship's,  &c., 

HOBACE   WaLPOLE. 


i 
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XXm.— VISIT  TO  JOHN  WESLEY'S  "OPERA." 

Horace  WdlpoU  to  John  Chute, 

Bath,  October  10th,  1766. 

I  am  impatient  to  bear  that  your  charity  to  me  has  not  ended 
in  the  gout  to  yourself.  All  my  comfort  is,  if  you  have  it  that 
you  have  good  Lady  Brome  to  nurse  you. 

My  health  advances  faster  than  my  amusement.  However, 
I  have  been  at  one  opera,  Mr.  Wesley's.*  They  have  boys  and 
girls  with  charming  voices,  that  sing  hymns  in  parts  to  Scotch 
ballad  tunes,  but,  indeed,  so  long  that  one  would  think  they  were 
already  in  eternity  and  knew  how  much  time  they  had  before 
them.  The  chapel  is  very  neat,  with  true  Gothic  windows  (yet 
I  am  not  converted)  ;  but  I  was  glad  to  see  that  luxury  is  creep- 
ing in  npon  them  before  persecution :  they  have  very  neat  mahog- 
any stands  for  benches,  and  brackets  of  the  same  in  taste.  At 
the  upper  end  is  a  broad  haut  pas  of  four  steps,  advancing  in  the 
middle ;  at  each  end  of  the  broadest  part  are  two  of  my  eagles, 
with  red  cushions  for  the  parson  and  clerk.  Behind  them  rise 
three  more  steps,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  third  eagle  for  pul- 
pit. Scarlet  armed  chairs  for  all  three.  On  either  hand  is  a 
balcony  for  elect  ladies.  The  rest  of  the  congregation  sit  on 
forms.  Behind  the  pit,  in  a  dark  niche,  is  a  plain  table  within 
rails ;  so  you  see  the  throne  is  for  the  Apostle.    Wesley  is  a 

*  The  idea  of  adopting  the  psalms  of  the  church  to  secuhir  tones  had 
been  put  m  practice  long  before  Wesley's  day.  The  celebrated  Clement 
Maroi  wrote  a  number  of  psalms  to  suit  the  popular  airs  of  his  time,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  ladies  of  the  French  court,  who  were  devoutly  in- 
clined ;  but  he  left  it  to  Wesley  to  assign  as  a  reason  for  doing  so,  that  there 
were  no  just  grounds  for  letting  the  devil  have  all  the  best  tunes  to  him- 
•elf.— H. 
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lean  eld^lj  man,  firesh  colored,  his  hair  smoothlj  combed,  but 
with  a  souppon  of  curls  at  the  ends.  Wondrous  clean,  but  as 
eridentlj  an  actor  as  Garrick.  He  spoke  his  sermon,  but  so 
fast,  and  with  so  little  accent,  that  I  am  sure  he  has  often  uttered 
h,  for  it  was  like  a  lesson.  There  were  parts  and  eloquence  in 
it;  bat  toward  the  end  he  exalted  his  voice  and  acted  very  ugly 
enthusiasm,  decried  learning,  and  told  stories,  like  Latimer,  of 
the  fool  of  his  college,  who  said  "  I  thanks  my  Grod  for  every 
thing."  Except  a  few  from  curiosity,  and  some  honorable  women j 
the  congregation  was  very  mean.  There  was  a  Scotch  Countess 
of  Bachan,  who  is  carrying  a  fine  rosy  vulgar  face  to  heaven, 
and  who  asked  Miss  Rich  if  that  was  the  author  of  the  poets,  I 
believe  she  meant  me  and  the  Noble  Authors.  The  Bedfords 
came  last  night.  Lord  Chatham  was  with  me  yesterday  two 
hours;  looks  and  walks  well,  and  is  in  excellent  political 
spirits.  Yours  ever.* 

*  This  letter  is  a  curious  record  of  the  impression  made  upon  a  mere  man 
of  fashion  by  the  greatest  and  most  truly  apostolic  divine  that  England  pro- 
dooed  in  the  last  century.  Great  injustice  is  done  to  Wesley,  who  was 
DO  ordinary  scholar  himself^  by  charging  him  with  hostility  to  learning, 
ihhoogh  firequent  exhortations  to  his  preachers  to  improve  themselves 
by  study,  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  his  writings,  he  certainly 
did  not  look  upon  profane  learning  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  work 
which  his  coadjutors  were  preeminently  called  on  to  perform,  of  reviving 
pore  Christianity  in  Engbind,  and  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  His  0¥m 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  plamest  words  is  perfectiy  satis&ctory.  '*  Clear- 
ness,'* said  he  to  one  of  his  lay  assistants,  **  is  necessary  for  you  and  me,  be- 
cause we  are  to  instruct  people  of  the  lowest  understanding;  therefore,  we 
above  all,  if  we  think  with  the  wise,  must  speak  with  the  vulgar.  We  should 
constantiy  use  the  most  common,  littie,  easy  words,  so  they  are  pure  and  prop- 
er, which  our  language  a£fords.  When  first  I  talked  at  Oxford  to  plain  peo- 
ple, in  the  casUe  or  town,  I  observed  they  gaped  and  stared ;  this  quickly 
obliged  me  to  alter  my  style,  and  adopt  the  language  of  those  I  spoke  to ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  dignity  in  their  simplicity  which  is  not  disagreeable  to  those  of 
the  highest  rank.^'    Let  the  reader  compare  with  the  text  the  opinion  of 
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xxnr.— VISIT  to  stowe  with  the  princess  ameija. 

Bbraee  Walpcls  to  K  8.  Omwaif. 

AsLisoTOS  SrRixr,  Julj  12tb,  1770. 
Reposing  under  my  laurels !  No,  no,  I  am  reposing  in  ^ 
mnch  better  tent,  under  the  tester  of  my  own  bed.  I  am  no^ 
obliged  to  rise  bj  break  of  day,  and  be  dressed  for  the  drawings 
room ;  I  may  saunter  in  my  slippers  till  dinner-time,  and  not 
make  bows  till  my  back  is  as  much  out  of  joint  as  my  Lord  Tem- 

Wesley,  expressed  b j  another  contemporary  far  more  competent  and  equtUy 
disinterested.  **  At  an  early  age,'*  wiHea  Alexander  Knox,  ^I  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  sodety,  but  my  connection  with  it  was  not  of  long  doration. 
Haying  a  growing  disposition  to  think  for  myself^  I  could  not  adopt  the  opin- 
ions which  were  corrent  among  his  followers,  and  before  I  was  twenty  years 
of  age  my  relish  for  their  religions  practices  had  abated.  Still  my  voieration 
for  Mr.  Wesley  himself  suffered  no  diminution,  rather  as  I  became  more  capa- 
ble of  estimating  him  without  prejudice,  my  conviction  of  his  exceUenoe  and 
my  attachment  to  his  goodness  gained  fresh  strength  and  deeper  cordiality. 

'*  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  eyen  in  this  frail  and  corrupted  world,  wc 
sometimes  meet  persons,  who,  in  their  yery  mien  and  a^>ect,  as  well  as  in  the 
whole  habit  of  life,  manifest  such  a  stamp  and  signature  of  yirtue  as  to 
make  our  judgment  of  them  a  matter  of  intuition,  rather  than  a  result  of  con- 
tinued examination.  I  neyer  met  a  human  being  who  came  more  perfectly 
within  this  description  than  John  Wesley.  It  was  impossible  to  conyerse 
witii  him,  I  might  say  to  look  at  him,  without  being  persuaded,  not  only  tiiat 
his  heart  and  mind  were  animated  with  the  purest  and  most  exalted  goodness, 
but  that  the  instinctive  bent  of  his  nature  accorded  so  congenially  with  hi^ 
Christian  principles  as  to  give  a  pledge  for  his  practical  consistency,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  not  to  place  confidence. 

**  It  would  be  far  too  littie  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  suspect 
him  of  any  moral  taint,  for  it  was  obvious  that  every  movement  bespoke  as 
perfect  a  contrariety  to  all  that  was  earthly  or  animal,  as  could  be  imagined  m 
a  mortal  being.  His  countenance  as  well  as  conversation  expressed  an  habitual 
gayety  of  heart,  which  nothing  but  conscious  virtue  and  innocenoe  could  have 
oestowed.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  moral  happiness  I 
ever  saw ;  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  has  done  more  to  teach  me  what  a 
heaven  upon  earth  is  implied  m  the  maturity  of  Christian  piety,  than  all  1 
have  elsewhere  seen  or  heard,  or  read,  except  in  the  sacred  volume." — H. 
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pie's.    In  short,  I  should  die  of  the  gout  or  fatigue,  if  I  was  to 
be  Polonius  to  a  Princess  for  another  week.     Twice  a  day  we 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  almost  everj  heathen  temple  in  that  prov- 
ince thej  call  a  garden ;  and  there  is  no  sallying  out  of  the  house 
without  descending  a  flight  of  steps  as  high  as  St.  Paul's.     My 
Lord  Beshorough  would  have  dragged  me  up  to  the  top  of  the 
column  to  see  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  but  I  would  not, 
if  be  could  have  given  them  to  me.     To  crown  all,  because  we 
bVe  under  the  line,  and  that  we  were  all  of  us  giddy  young  crea- 
tures of  near  threescore,  we  supped  in  a  grotto  in  the  elysian 
fields,  and  were  refreshed  with  rivers  of  dew  and  gentle  showers 
that  dripped  &om  all  the  trees,  and  put  us  in  mind  of  the  heroic 
age?,  when  kings  and  queens  were  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
and  lived  in  caves,  and  were  wet  to  the  skin  two  or  three  times 
a  day.     Well !  thank  heaven,  I  am  emerged  from  that  elysium, 
and  once  more  in  a  Christian  country !     Not  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  our  pagan  landlord  and  landlady  were  very  obliging,  and 
the  party  went  off  much  better  than  I  expected.     We  had  no 
very  recent  politics,  though  volumes  about  the  Spanish  war ;  and 
as  I  took  care  to  give  every  thing  a  ludicrous  turn  as  much  as  I 
could,  the  Princess  was  diverted.     The  six  days  rolled  away, 
and  the  seventh  is  my  sabbath  ;  and  I  promise  you  I  will  do  no 
manner  of  work,  I,  nor  my  cat,  nor  my  dog,  nor  any  thing  that 
is  mine.     For  this  reason,  I  entreat  that  the  journey  to  Good- 
wood may  not  take  place  before  the  12th  of  August,  when  I  will 
attend  you.     But  this  expedition  to  Stowe  has  quite  blown  up 
my  intended  one  to  Wentworth  Castle ;  I  have  not  resolution 
enough  left  for  such  a  journey.     Will  you  and  Lady  Ailesbury 
come  to  Strawberry  before  or  after  Goodwood  ?    I  know  you 
like  being  dragged  from  home  as  little  as  I  do ;  therefore  you 
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shall  place  that  visit  just  when  it  is  most  convenient  to  yoxL  ^ 
I  came  to  town  the  night  before  last,  and  am  just  retarning^^ 
There  are  not  twenty  people  in  all  London.     Are  not  you  im 
despair  about  the  summer?    It  is  horrid  to  be  ruined  in  coals, 
in  June  and  July.    Adieu.    Yours  ever. 


XXV.— THE  RICHMOND  nREWORKS,   ETC. 
Bbraoe  WaffoU  to  George  Montagu, 

Arlington  Street,  May  18th,  1749. 
Deab  George  :  Whatever  you  hear  of  the  Richmond  fire- 
works that  is  short  of  the  prettiest  entertainment  in  the  world, 
don't  believe  it.  I  really  never  passed  a  more  agreeable  even- 
ing. Every  thing  succeeded;  all  the  wheels  played  in  time; 
Frederick  was  fortunate,  and  all  the  world  in  good  hamor. 
Then  for  royalty — Mr.  Anstis  himself  would  have  been  glutted ; 
there  were  all  the  Fitzes  upon  earth,  the  whole  Court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  the  Duke,  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  two  Anamatoes. 
The  King  and  Princess  Emily  bestowed  themselves  upon  the 
mob  on  the  river ;  and'  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  Duke  had 
the  music  into  the  garden,  and  himself,  with  my  Lady  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  Pitt,  Peggy  Banks,  and  Lord  Holdemess,  entertained  the 
good  subjects  with  singing  "  God  save  the  King"  to  them,  over 
the  raild  of  the  terrace.  The  Duke  of  Modena  supped  there, 
and  the  Duke  was  asked,  but  he  answered  it  was  impossible  ;  in 
short,  he  could  not  adjust  his  dignity  to  a  mortal  banquet. 
There  was  an  admirable  scene ;  Lady  Burlington  brought  the 
Violette,  and  the  Richmonds  had  asked  Garrick,  who  stood 
ogling  and  sighing  the  whole  time  while  my  lady  kept  a  most 
fierce  lookout.     Sabbatini,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Modena's  Court, 
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was  asking  me  who  all  the  people  were.  And  who  is  that  ? 
"  Cest  miladi  Hartington,  la  belle  fille  du  Due  de  Devonshire." 
^*  £t  qui  est  cette  autre  dame  ?  "  It  was  a  distressing  question. 
Aiter  a  little  hesitation,  I  replied,  ''  Mais  c'est  Mademoiselle 
Violette?"  "  Et  comment  Mademoiselle  Violette!  j'ai  connu 
me  Mademoiselle  Violette  par  exemple."  I  begged  him  to  look 
at  Miss  Bishop. 

In  the  middle  of  all  these  principalities  and  powers  was  the 
Duchess  of  Queensbmy,  in  her  forlorn  trim,  a  white  apron  and  a 
white  hood,  and  would  make  the  Duke  swallow  all  her  undress. 
Pother  day  she  drove  post  to  Lady  Sophia  Thomas,  at  Parsons- 
green,  and  told  her  that  she  was  come  to  tell  her  something  of 
importance.  "What  is  it?"  "  Why,  take  a  couple  of  beef- 
steaks, dap  them  together,  as  if  tliej  were  for  a  dumpling,  and 
eat  them  with  pepper  and  salt ;  it  is  the  best  thing  you  ever 
tasted.  I  could  not  help  coming  to  tell  you  this ! "  and  away 
she  drove  back  to  town.  Don't  a  course  of  folly  for  forty  years 
make  one  very  sick? 

The  weather  is  so  hot  and  the  roads  so  dusty,  that  I  can't 
get  to  Strawberry.  But  I  shall  begin  negotiating  with  you  now 
about  your  coming.  You  must  not  expect  to  find  it  in  beauty. 
I  hope  to  get  my  bill  finished  in  ten  days ;  I  have  scrambled  it 
through  the  Lords ;  but  altogether,  with  the  many  difficulties  and 
plagaes,  I  am  a  good  deal  out  of  humor ;  my  purchases  hitch, 
and  new  proprietors  start  out  of  the  ground,  like  the  crop  of  sol- 
diers in  the  Metamorphosis.  I  expect  but  an  unpleasant  sum- 
mer;  my  indolence  and  inattention  are  not  made  to  wade 
through  leases  and  deeds.  Mrs.  Chenevix  brought  me  one  yes- 
terday to  sign,  and  her  sister  Bertrand,  the  toy-woman  of  Bath, 
for  a  witness.     I  showed  them  my  cabinet  of  enamels  instead  of 
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treating  them  with  white  wine.  The  Bertrand  said,  ''  Sir,  I 
hope  you  don't  trust  all  sorts  of  ladies  with  this  cabinet?" 
What  an  entertaining  assumption  of  dignity  I  I  must  tell  you 
an  anecdote  that  I  found  t'other  day  in  an  old  French  author, 
which  is  a  great  drawback  on  beaux  sentiments  and  romantic 
ideas.  Pasquier,  in  his  "  Becherches  de  la  France,"  is  giving 
an  account  of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  execution ;  he  says :  the  night 
before,  knowing  her  body  must  be  stripped  for  her  shroud,  she 
would  have  her  feet  washed,  because  she  used  ointment  to  one 
of  them  which  was  sore.  I  believe  I  have  told  you  that  in  a 
very  old  trial  of  her,  which  I  bought  from  Lord  Oxford's  collec- 
tion, it  was  said  that  she  was  a  lame  woman.  Take  sentiments 
out  of  their  pantoufles,  and  reduce  them  to  the  infirmities  of 
mortality,  what  a  falling  off  there  is  ?  I  could  not  help  laughing 
in  myself  t'other  day,  as  I  went  through  Holbom,  in  a  very  hot 
day,  at  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ;  aU  those  foul  old-clothes 
women  panting  without  handkerchiefs,  and  mopping  themselves 
aU  the  way  down  within  their  loose  jumps.  Bigby  gave  me  a 
strong  picture  of  human  nature.  He  and  Peter  Bathurst  t'other 
night  carried  a  servant  of  the  tatter's,  who  had  attempted  to 
shoot  him,  before  Fielding,  who,  to  aU  his  other  vocations,  has, 
by  the  grace  of  Mr.  LyttletOD,  added  that  of  Middlesex  Justice. 
He  sent  them  word  he  was  at  supper,  that  they  must  come  next 
morning.     They  could  not  understand  that  freedom,  and  ran  up, 

where  they  found  him  banqueting  with  a  blind  man,  a ,  and 

three  Irishmen,  on  some  cold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham,  both  in 
one  dish,  and  the  dirtiest  cloth.  He  never  stirred,  nor  asked 
them  to  sit.  Bigby,  who  had  seen  him  so  often  come  to  beg  a 
guinea  of  Sir  C*  Williams,  and  Bathurst,  at  whose  'father's  he 
had  lived,  for  victuals,  understood  that  dignity  as  little,  and 
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polled  themselves  chairs,  on  which  he   civilized.     Miller,  the 
bookseller,  has  done  generously  by  him ;  finding  Tom  Jones,  for 
which  he  had  given  him  six  hundred  pounds,  sell  so  greatly,  he 
has  since  given  him  another  hundred.     Now  I  talk  to  you  of 
authors,  Lord  Cobham's  West  has  published  his  translation  of 
Pmdar ;  the  poetry  is  very  stiff,  but  prefixed  to  it  there  is  a  very 
entertainiDg  account  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  that  preceded  by 
ao  afected  inscription  to  Pitt  and  Lyttleton.     The  latter  has  de- 
clared his  future  match  with  Miss  Rich.     George  Grenville  has 
beea  married  these  two  days  to  Miss  Windham.    Your  friend 
Lord  North  is,  I  suppose  you  know,  on  the  brink  with  the 
Countess  of  Rockingham,  and  I  think  your  cousin  Rice  is  much 
inclined  to  double  the  family  alliance  with  her  sister  Fumcse. 
It  went  on  very  currently  for  two  or  three  days,  but  last  night 
at  Vauxhall  his  minionette  face  seemed  to  be  sent  to  langubh 
with  Lord  R.  Berties's.     Was  not  you  sorry  for  poor  Cucumber? 
I  do  assure  you  I  was ;  it  was  shocking  to  be  hurried  away  so 
suddenly,  and  in  such  torment.     You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of 
Lord  Harry  Beauclerc's  resignation,  on  his  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain a  respite  till  November,  though  the  lowest  officer  in  his 
regiment  has  got  much  longer  leave.     It  is  incredible  how  Nol< 
kejumskoi  hajs  persecuted  this  poor  man  for  these  four  years, 
since  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  alter  his  vote  at  a  court-mar- 
tial  for  the  acquittal  of  a  man  whom  the  Duke  would  have  con- 
demned.    Lord  Ossulston,  too,  has  resigned  his  commission. 

I  must  tell  you  a  good  story  of  Charles  Townshend.  You 
know  his  political  propensity  and  importance ;  his  brother  George 
was  at  supper  at  the  King's  Arms,  with  some  more  young  men. 
The  conversation  somehow  or  other  rambled  into  politics,  and 
it  was  started  that  the  natioual  debt  was  a  benefit.      "  I  am 
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sore  it  is  not,"  said  Mr.  Townshend ;  *'*'  I  can't  tell  why,  but  mj 
brother  Charles  can,  and  I  will  send  to  him  for  arguments.'' 
Chalks  was  at  sopper  at  another  taTem,  bat  so  much  the  dupe 
of  thb  message,  that  he  literaDj  called  for  ink  and  paper,  wrote 
fonr  long  sides  of  argxmients,  and  sent  word  that  when  his  com- 
panj  broke  np  he  would  come  and  gire  them  more,  which  he 
did  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  don't  think  you  will  laugh 
much  less  at  what  happened  to  me.  I  wanted  a  print  out  of  a 
book,  which  I  did  not  care  to  buj  at  Osbom's  shop ;  the  next 
day  he  sent  me  the  print,  and  begged  that  when  I  had  any  thing 
to  publish  I  would  employ  him.  I  will  now  tell  you,  and  finish 
this  long  letter,  how  I  shocked  Mr.  Mackenzie  inadTcrtently  at 
YauxhalL  We  had  supped  there,  a  great  party ;  and  coming  out, 
Mrs.  More,  who  waits  at  the  gate,  said,  '^  Gentlemen  and  ladies, 
yon  will  walk  in  and  hear  the  surprising  alteration  of  voice?" 
I,  forgetting  Mackenzie's  connections,  and  that  he  was  formally 
of  the  band,  replied,  *'  No,  I  have  seen  patriots  enough."  I  in- 
tend thb  letter  shall  last  you  till  you  come  to  Strawberry  Hill ; 
one  might  have  rolled  it  out  into  half  a  dozen.  My  best  com* 
pliments  to  your  sisters.* 


XXVL— THE  BISHOP  AT  COURT. 
BUhop  Warhition  to  Dr.  Hurd, 

Gbosyexob  Square,  20th  Febnuuy,  1767. 
I  have  your  kind  letter  of  the  sixth ;  and  your  flattery  of  me 
is  more  delicious  to  me  than  that  of  courts. 

*  This  letter,  the  kst  of  Walpole^s  in  this  book  (although  prior  in  time  to 
sereral  others),  is  amongst  the  most  characteristic  Wordsworth  speaks  of 
Walpole  as  "  a  cold,  false-hearted,  Frenchified  coxcomb ; "  but  his  letters, 
from  the  anecdote,  gossip,  wit,  and  epigram  with  which  thej  abound,  and 
their  animated  pictures  of  character  and  society,  will  always  be  attractirc. — H 
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^1        Lord  Mansfield  called  on  me  as  soon  as  I  came  to  town. 
The  Dedication  was  received  as  yoa  supposed  it  would  be. 

I  brought  as  usual  a  bad  cold  with  me  to  town,  and  this 
being  the  first  day  I  Tcntured  out  of  doors,  it  was  employed,  as 
in  daty  bound,  at  court,  it  being  a  levee-day.  A  buffoon  lord  in 
waiting  (you  may  guess  whom  I  mean)  was  very  busy  mar- 
ahaUing  the  circle ;  and  he' said  to  me,  without  ceremony,  ''Move 
forward — ^you  dog  up  the  doorway."  I  replied  with  as  little : 
"2>ii  nobody  clog  up  the  Kin^s  dooratead  more  than  /,  there 
would  he  room  for  all  honest  men"  This  brought  the  man  to 
himself. 

When  the  King  came  up  to  me  he  asked,  "  why  I  did  not 
come  to  town  before?"  I  said,  "I  understood  there  was  no 
business  going  forward  in  the  House,  in  which  I  could  be  of 
serrice  to  his  Majesty."  He  replied :  "  He  supposed  the  severe 
storm  of  snow  would  have  brought  me  up."  I  replied :  "  I  was 
nnder  cover  of  a  very  warm  house." 

Ton  see  by  all  this  how  unfit  I  am  for  courts,  so  let  us  leave 
them. 

Dr.  Balguy  is  in  town,  and  laments  your  absence.  Mr. 
Mason  called  on  me  the  other  day ;  he  is  grown  extremely  fat 
and  his  wife  extremely  lean — ^indeed,  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
samption.  I  inquired  after  her  health ;  he  said  she  was  some- 
thing better,  and  that,  I  suppose,  encouraged  him  to  come  out ; 
but  Dr.  Balguy  tells  me,  Heberden  says  she  is  irretrievably  gone, 
and  has  touched  upon  it  to  him,  and  ought  to  do  it  to  her.  Where 
the  terror  of  such  a  sentence  may  impede  the  doctor's  endeavors 
to  save,  the  pronouncing  it  would  be  very  indiscreet.  But  on  a 
consumption  confirmed  it  is  a  work  of  charity,  as  the  patient  is 
always  deluded  with  hopes  to  the  very  last  breath. 
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Public  matters  grow  worse  and  worse.     When  they  are  at 
the  worst  they  will  mend  themselves  if  (as  is  the  fashionable 
system)  things  are  left  to  the  care  of  matter  and   motion. 
Motion  certainly  does  its  part ;  if  there  be  any  failure,  it  wiU  be 
in  sluggish  matter. 

And  now,  as  you  -say,  let  us  come  to  business.  It  is  said 
that  you  and  I  should  have  no  better  (as  Honest  Lopes  says  in 
the  Spanish  Curate), 

"Than  ringing  all — ^in  to  a  rout  of  dunces." 

I  propose  to  have  my  visitation  between  hay  and  com  harvest. 
But  my  officers  are  so  ignorant  of  this  proper  vacancy,  that  I 
doubt  we  must  have  recourse  to  your  brother  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  precise  interval.  I  have  fbccd  on  this  as  most  commodious  to 
you  ;  for  I  suppose  hay  harvest  will  not  be  quite  ended  in  Gldh- 
cestershire  by  the  5th  of  July. 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  your  putting  in  a  caveat  so  early 
against  our  asking  you  to  return  with  us  to  Prior  Park.  My 
wife  is  well,  and  always  yours.  I  have  left  half  my  soul  at 
Claverton  in  good  health,  and  in  such  dispositions  as  I  could 
wish.  When  any  thing  befalls  me,  I  not  only  expect  you  should 
be  a  father  to  him,  but  such  a  father  as  he  shall  have  lost. 
My  dearest  friend,  ever  yours,  W.  Gloucester. 


XXVn.— TRIAL  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KINGSTON.* 

Eanndh  More  to  her  Sister. 

Adklphi,  1776. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  you  the  slighest  idea 
of  the  scene  I  was  present  at  yesterday.     Garrick  would  make 

*  Tho  facts  connected  with  this  celebrated  trial  are  well  known.     Whilst 
a  maid  of  honor  to  the  wife  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Miss  Chudleigh, 
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me  take  his  ticket  to  go  to  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Eongston ; 
a  sight  which,  for  beauty  and  magnificence,  exceeded  any  thing 
^rhich  those  who  were  never  present  at:  a  coronation,  or  a  trial 
bj  peers,  can  have  the  least  notion  of.  Mrs.  Garrick  and  I 
were  in  fuU  dress  by  seven.  At  eight  ,ive  went  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's,  whose  house  adjoins  W0S|minster  Hall,  in  which 
lie  has  a  large  gallery,  communicating  with  the  apartments  in 
his  house.  You  will  imagine  the  bustle  of  five  thousand  people 
getting  into  one  hall !  yet  in  all  this  hurry  we  walked  in  tran- 
quilly. When  they  were  all  seated,  and  the  king-at-arms  had 
commanded  silence  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  Avhich,  however, 
was  very  ill-observed,  the  gentleman  of  the  black  rod  was  com- 
manded to  bring  in  his  prisoner.  Elizabeth,  calling  herself 
Dochess-dowager  of  Kingston,  walked  in,  led  by  the  black  rod 

who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  of  her  time,  was 
prirately  married  to  Lord  Bristol,  then  Lieutenant  Hervej.  A  separation,  for 
some  reason  never  clearly  explained,  took  place  almost  immediately.  A  child, 
the  fruit  of  the  union,  sunrived  its  birth  but  a  short  time,  and  the  marriage  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  world.  Mrs.  Henrey  being  still  young,  beauti- 
fol,  and  ambitious,  determined  to  break  the  chain  which  bound  her  to  a  husband 
she  disliked,  and  who  annoyed  her  with  constant  importunities.  Ascertaining 
that  the  clergyman  who  married  her  was  dead,  she  repaired  ta  the  parish 
church  where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  while  a  friend  engaged  the 
clerk  in  conversation  in  another  part  of  the  vestry,  contrived  to  abstract  the 
entry  of  her  marriage  from  the  parish  register.  She  soon  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  with  whom,  it  was  believed,  she  had  long 
carried  on  an  illicit  intercourse.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke,  his  nephew  and 
heir  at  law,  whose  suspicions  had  been  aroused,  instituted  proceedings  agamst 
the  Duchess  for  bigamy.  She  was  found  guilty,  but  as  she  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  peerage,  was  discharged  from  custody  on  payment  of  the  usual  fees. 
Horace  Walpole  writes  thus  to  Mann,  on  the  24th  April,  1776 :  **  If  the  Pope 
expects  his  Duchess  back,  he  must  create  her  one,  for  her  peers  have  reduced 
her  to  a  countess.  Her  folly  and  obstinacy  now  appear  in  their  full  vigor,  at 
least  her  £suth  in  the  Ecdeshistical  court,  trusUng  to  the  infalibillity  of  which 
she  provoked  this  trial,  in  the  face  of  every  sort  of  detection.    A  living  wit- 
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and  Mr.  La  Boche,  courtesying  profoundly  to  her  judge  ;  when 
she  bent,  the  lord-steward  called  out,  *'  Madam,  you  may  rise ;  " 
which,  I  think,  was  literally  taking  her  up  before  she  was  down. 
The  peers  made  her  a  slight  bow.  The  prisoner  was  dressed  in 
deep  mourning :  a  black  hood  on  her  head,  her  hair  modestlj 
dressed  and  powdered,  a  black  silk  sack  with  crape  trimmings, 
black  gauze  deep  ruffles,  and  black  gloves.  The  counsel  spoke 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  each.  Dunning's  manner  is  in- 
BufTerably  bad,  coughing  and  spitting  at  every  three  words,  but 
his  sense  and  his  expression  pointed  to  the  last  degree ;  he  made 
her  Grace  shed  bitter  tears.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  heariDg 
several  of  the  lords  speak,  though  nothing  more  than  proposals 
on  common  things.  Among  these  were  Lyttleton,  Talbot, 
Townsend,  and  Camden.     The  fair  victim  had  four  virgins  in 

nesa  of  the  first  marriage ;  a  re^ster  of  it  fabricated  long  afterwards  by  he^ 
self;  the  widow  of  the  dergyman  who  married  her ;  many  confidants  to  whom 
she  had  trusted  the  secret ;  and  even  Hawkins,  the  surgeon,  privy  to  the  birth 
of  her  child,  appeared  agamst  her.  The  Lords  were  tender,  and  would  not 
probe  the  EarPs  collusion.  The  Duchess,  who  could  produce  nothing  else  of 
consequence  in  her  favor,  tried  the  powers  of  oratory,  and  made  a  long  ora- 
tion, in  which  she  cited  the  protection  of  her  late  mistress.  Her  counsel 
would  have  curtailed  this  harangue,  but  she  told  them  they  might  be  good 
lawyers,  but  did  not  understand  speaking  to  the  passions.  She  conclud- 
ed her  rhetoric  with  a  fit,  and  the  trial  with  rage,  when  convicted  of  the 
bigamy.  The  Attorney-General  labored  to  have  her  burnt  in  the  hand,  but 
the  judges  were  hustled  into  an  opinion  against  it,  and  it  was  waived.  So  all 
this  complication  of  knavery  receives  no  punishment  but  the  loss  of  the 
duchy." 

After  her  trial  the  Duchess  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  St  Peters- 
burg, where  she  was  admitted  to  the  friendship  of  the  famous  Catharine.  An 
entertainment  which  she  gave  to  the  Empress,  is  said  to  have  been  more 
magnificent  than  any  which  had  hitherto  been  given  in  that  country.  Finding 
herself,  however,  neglected  by  the  English  ambassador  and  the  Russian 
nobility,  she  removed  to  France,  where  she  died  in  1778,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  her  age. — H. 
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^1  white  behiDd  the  bar.  She  imitated  her  great  predecessor,  Mrs. 
■iff  I  Bodd,  and  affected  to  write  very  often — ^though  I  plainly  per- 
i  rl  ceired  she  only  wrote  as  they  do  their  love  epistles  on  the  stage, 
without  forming  a  letter.  I  must  not  omit  one  of  the  best  things : 
we  had  only  to  open  a  door  to  get  at  a  very  fine  cold  collation  of 
til  sorts  of  meats  and  wines,  with  tea,  &c.,  a  privilege  confined  to 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  I  fancy  the 
peeresses  would  have  been  glad  of  our  places  at  the  trial,  for  I 
saw  Lady  Derby  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  with  their 
workbags  ftill  of  good  things.  Their  rank  and  dignity  did  not 
exempt  them  firom  the  ^'villanous  appetites"  of  eating  and 
drinking. 

Foote  says  that  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Duchess  of  King' 
ston,  and  Mrs.  Rudd,  are  the  three  most  extraordinary  women 
in  Europe ;  but  the  Duchess  disdainftilly,  and  I  think  unjustly, 
excludes  Mrs.  Rudd  from  the  honor  of  deserving  to  make  one  in 
the  triple  alliance.    The  Duchess  has  but  small  remains  of  that 
bean^  of  which  kings  and  princes  were  once  so  enamored ;  she 
boked  very  much  like  Mrs.  Prichard;    she  is  large  and  ill- 
shaped  ;  there  was  nothing  white  but  her  face,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  that,  she  would  have  looked  like  a  bale  of  bombazine. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  a  great  deal  of  splendor, 
and  a  great  deal  of  nonsense;  they  adjourned  upon  the  most 
foolish  pretences  imaginable,  and  did  nothing  with  such  an  air 
of  business  as  was  truly  ridiculous. .  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the 
Duchess  was  taken  ill,  but  performed  it  badly. 
6 
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XXVm.— A  ROYAL  WEDDING. 
Bannah  More  to  Martha  More, 

FuLHAM  Palace,  May,  1797. 

I  am  just  come  firom  attending  the  royal  nuptials  at  St. 
James's.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  atigust  spectacle^  K,  indeed, 
it  had  been  only  the  spectacle  and  the  procession  which  I  could 
have  seen,  I  should  have  had  little  curiosity ;  but  the  bishop, 
who  has  the  management  of  the  whole  chapel,  secured  me  a 
place  with  Mrs.  Forteous  so  near  the  ^tar  that  I  could  hear 
every  word  distinctly.  The  royal  bride  behaved  with  great  feel- 
ing and  modesty ;  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  had  also  a  very  be- 
coming solemnity  in  his  behavior.  The  King  and  Queen  wept, 
but  took  great  pains  to  restrain  themselves.  As  I  looked  at  the 
sixteen  handsome  and  magnificently  dressed  royals  sitting  round 
the  altar,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  many  plans  were  per- 
haps at  that  Very  njoment  forming  for  their  destruction ;  for  the 
bad  news  from  Ireland  had  just  arrived.  They  talk  of  the  num- 
ber of  acknowledged  malcontents  being  150,000,  but  I  believe 
not  a  large  part  of  that  number  have  arms.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
the  King  gave  his  daughter  away,  and  it  was  really  very  affect- 
ing. The  archbishop  read  the  service  with  great  emphasis  and 
solemnity.  The  newspapers  will  have  described  all  the  crape, 
and  the  foils,  and  the  feathers,  and  the  diamonds,  &c.  We 
were  four  hours  in  chapel. . 

Lord  Orford's  executors,  Mrs.  Damer  and  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell,  have  sent  me  word  they  will  return  all  my  letters, 
which  they  have  found  careftilly  preserved.  I  am  also  applied 
to  in  form  to  consent  to  give  up  such  of  his  letters  to  me  as  are 
fit  for  publication.     I  have  told  them  how  extremely  careful  I 
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am  as  to  the  pnblicatioii  of  letters,  and  that  I  cannot  make  any 
positive  engagement ;  but  if,  when  I  get  to  Cowslip  Green,  I 
^ould  find,  in  looking  them  over,  that  any  are  quite  disencum- 
bered of  private  history,  private  characters,  &c.,  I  probably  shall 
not  withhold  those  in  my  possession ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that,  after 
they  are  reduced  as  much  as  will  be  necessary,  there  will  be  lit- 
tle left  for  publication. 

I  dined  one  day  at  Admiral  Gambler's,  my  kindly-attached 
friend  with  whom  I  spent  so  many  pleasant  days  at  Teston,  to 
meet  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  who  really  brings  a  comfortable 
account  of  Mrs.  Bouverie,  and  I  begin  to  take  hope  about  her. 

The  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  and  other  piotts  newspapers  have 
labored  to  throw  such  a  stigma  on  the  association  for  the  better 
observation  of  Sunday,  that  the  timid  great  are  sheering  off, 
a^  very  few,  indeed,  have  signed.  It  has,  however,  led  to  so 
much  talk  and  discussion  on  the  subject  as  to  produce  a  very 
considerable  effect,  and  a  number  of  high  p^ple  have  said,  that 
though  they  will  not  bind  themselves  in  form,  they  will  conform 
to  the  spirit  of  the  resolution.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  those 
who  show  a  timidity  so  little  creditable  to  them,  will  do  much. 
The  Duchess-Dowager  of  Beaufort,  with  her  usual  kindness  to 
me,  said  if  I  wished  she  would  certainly  sign,  otherwise  she 
thought  such  an  old  woman  could  add  no  credit  to  it ;  but  I  sug- 
gested that  her  high  rank  might  attract  others.  Friday  I  dined 
at  the  Bishop  of  London's,  and  spent  the  evening  at  Gloucester 
Hoose.  I  know  not  whether  it  comes  under  the  act  of  treason 
or  misprision  of  treason,  to  go  to  a  royal  house  in  colors,  for  peo- 
ple are  in  such  deep  mourning  as  to  wear  black  handkerchiefs 
and  gloves.  It  is  not,  however,  universal ;  for,  at  a  small  party 
on  Saturday  at  Mr.  M.  Montagu's,  many  were  in  colors,    I  met 
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there  Lord  St.  Helens,  Mr.  King,  the  American  Minister,  and 
others  of  that  stamp. 

I  was  much  affected  at  the  death  of  poor  Mason.  The 
Bishop  of  London  was  just  reading  us  a  sonnet  he  had  sent  him 
on  his  seventy-second  birthday,  rejoicing  in  his  unimpaired 
strength  and  faculties ;  it  ended  with  saying  that  he  had  still  a 
muse  able  to  praise  his  Saviour  and  his  God,  when  the  account 
of  his  death  came.  It  was  pleasing  to  .find  his  last  poetical  sen- 
timents had  been  so  devout.  I  would  that  more  of  his  vmtings 
had  expressed  the  same  strain  of  devotion,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  of  his  having  been  piously  disposed;  but  the  Warbur- 
tonian  school  was  not  favorable  to  a  devotional  spirit.  I  used 
to  be  pleased  with  his  turn  of  conversation,  which  was  rather  of 
a  peculiar  cast.  . 

I  have  been  meeting  Mr.  Smelt,  who,  at  seventy-two,  is 
come  up  to  equip  himself  for  entering  into  the  military.  There  is 
patriotism  for  you  I  I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Goodenough, 
the  accomplished  sister  of  the  speaker. 


XXIX.— FUNERAL  OF  6ABRICK. 

Bdnndh  Jfor$  to  her  Sister, 

Adelphi,  Feb.  2d,  1779. 

We  (Miss  Cadogan  and  myself)  went  to  Charing-cross  to 
see  the  melancholy  procession.  Just  as  we  got  there,  we  received 
a  ticket  from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  to  admit  us  into  the  abbey. 
No  admittance  could  be  obtained  but  under  his  hand.  Wo 
hurried  away  in  a  hackney-coach,  dreading  to  be  too  late.  The 
bell  of  St.  Martin's  and  the  abbey  gave  a  sound  that  smote  upon 
my  very  soul.    When  we  got  to  the  cloisters  we  found  multi- 
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todes  8tri?ing  for  admittance.    We  gave  our  ticket,  and  were 

let  in,  bat  nnlackilj  we  ought  to  have  kept  it.     We  followed  the 

man,  who  nnlocked  a  door  of  iron,  and  directlj  closed  it  upon  us 

and  two  or  three  others,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tower,  with 

a  dark  winding  staircase,  consisting  of  half  a  hundred  stone  steps. 

When  we  got  to  the  top  there  was  no  way  out ;  we  ran  down 

again,  called,  and  beat  the  door  till  the  whole  pile  resounded  with 

our  cries.    Here  we  stayed  half  an  hour  in  perfect  agony ;  we 

were  sore  it  would  be  all  over ;  nay,  we  might  never  be  let  out : 

we  might  starve ;    we  might  perish.     At  length  our  clamors 

broDght  an  honest  man — a  guardian  angel  I  then  thought  him. 

We  implored  him  to  take  care  of  us,  and  get  us  into  a  part  of 

the  abbey  whence  we  might  see  the  grave.     He  asked  for  the 

Bishop's  ticket :  we  had  given  it  away  to  the  wrong  person,  and 

he  was  not  obliged  to  believe  we  ever  had  one ;  yet  he  saw  so 

umch  truth  in  our  grief^  that,  though  we  were  most  shabby,  and 

a  hundred  fine  people  were  soliciting  the  same  favor,  he  took 

08  under  each  arm,  carried  us  safely  through  the  crowd,  and 

pot  us  in  a  little  gallery  directly  over  the  grave,  where  we  could 

see  and  hear  every  thing  as  distinctly  as  if  the  abbey  had  been  a 

parlor.    Little  things  sometimes  affect  the  mind  strongly.     We 

were  no  sooner  recovered  from  the  fresh  burst  of  grief,  than  I 

cast  my  eyes,  the  first  thing,  on  Handel's  monument,  and  read 

the  scroll  in  his  hand,  ''  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."     Just 

at  three  the  great  doors  burst  open,  with  a  noise  that  shook  the 

roof;  the  organ  struck  up,  and  the  whole  choir,, in  strains  only 

less  solemn  than  the  '^  archangel's  trump,"  began  Handel's  fine 

anthem.     The  whole  choir  advanced  to  the  grave,  in  hoods  and 

surplices,  singing  aU  the  way ;  then  Sheridan,  as  chief  mourner ; 

then  the  body  (alas !  whose  body  ?)  with  ten  noblemen  and  gen- 
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tlemen,  pall-bearers ;  then  the  rest  of  the  friends  and  moomer^  ^ 
hardlj  a  dry  eye — ^the  very  players,  bred  to  the  trade  of  cour:*'^ 
terfeiting,  shed  genuine  tears. 

As  soon  as  the  body  was  let  down  the  bishop  began  th^^ 
service,  which  he  read  in  a  low  but  solemn  and  devout  manner «» 
Such  an  awful  stillness  reigned,  that  every  word  was  audible  ^ 
How  I  felt  it !     Judge  if  my  heart  did  not  assent  to  the  wisb 
that  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  now  departed  was  in  peace* 
And  this  is  all  of  Garrick !     Yet  a  very  little  while,  and  he  shall 
^'  say  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  broths ;  and  to  corruption. 
Thou  art  my  mother  and  sister."    So  passes  away  the  fashion 
of  this  world.    And  the  very  night  he  was  buried,  the  playhouses 
were  as  full,  and  the  Pantheon  was  as  crowded,  as  if  no  such 
thing  had  happened ;  nay,  the  very  mourners  of  the  day  partook 
of  the  revelries  of  the  night — the  same  night,  too ! 

As  soon  as  the  crowd  was  dispersed,  our  friend  came  to  us 
with  an  invitation  from  the  bishop's  lady,  to  whom  he  had  relat- 
ed our  disaster,  to  come  into  the  deanery.  We  were  carried  into 
her  dressing  room,  but  being  incapable  of  speech,  she  very  kindly 
said  she  would  not  interrupt  such  sorrow,  and  left  us ;  but  sent 
up  wine,  cakes,  and  all  manner  of  good  things,  which  was  really 
well-timed.  I  caught  no  cold,  notwithstanding  all  I  went  through. 

On  Wednesday  night  we  came  to  the  Adelphi — ^to  this  house ! 
She  bore  it  with  great  tranquillity  ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  to 
see  her  go  alone  into  the  chamber  and  bed  in  which  he  had  died 
that  day  fortnight.  She  had  a  delight  in  it  beyond  expression. 
I  asked  her  the  next  day  how  she  went  through  it.  She  told 
me  very  well ;  that  she  first  prayed  with  great  composure,  then 
went  and  kissed  the  dear  bed,  and  got  into  it  with  a  sad  pleasure. 
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m.— EVENING  WITH  THE  TURKISH  AMBASSADOR. 

Hannah  Mor€  to  Tier  Sider, 

London,  May  lOtb,  1786. 

I  hope  otir  engagements  are  now  pretty  weU  drawing  to  a 
dose.  I  was  engaged  tbe  last  four  days  to  Ladj  Bathnrst, 
I^dj  Amherst,  Lady  Cremome,  and  Lady  Mount  Edgecombe. 
I  went  through  three  of  them  manfully,  coughing  and  creaking 
vith  great  success. 

Sir  Joshua  is  doing  a  picture  for  tbe  Empress  of  Russia, 
bat  I  do  not  think  he  has  chosen  his  subject  happily,  and  so  I 
Tentnred  to  tell  bis  Mend  Burke  the  other  night,  though  he 
wannly  defended  him.     The  empress  left  the  subject  to  him, 
and  desired  to  have  a  capital  work  of  his  in  her  collection.     The 
story  he  has  taken  is  Hercules  strangling  the  young  serpents.    I 
think  he  might  have  chosen  better  than  that  stale  piece  of  my- 
thology.    Mr.  Walpole  suggested  to  Sir  Joshua  an  idea  for  a 
picture,  whicb  he  thought  would  include  something  honorable  to 
both  nations — ^the  scene  Deptford,and  the  time  when  the  Czar 
Peter  was  receiving  a  ship-carpenter's  dress  in  exchange  for  his 
own,  to  work  in  the  dock.     This  would  be  a  great  idea,  and 
much  more  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist  than  nonsensical 
Hercules. 

I  have  always  had  a  great  curiosity  to  converse  with  a  dis- 
ciple of  Mahomet,  and  it  was  gratified  the  other  day  by  my 
being  invited  to  meet  the  Turkish  ambassador.  His  suite,  I 
tiiink,  consisted  of  six  Mussulmans.  They  took  their  coffee  sit- 
ting cross-legged  on  the  floor.  I  confined  my  attention  entirely 
to  his  excellency,  who  was  placed  next  to  me  on  the  sofa,  and 
did  not  sit  cross-legged.  His  dragoman  is  a  very  sensible, 
agreeable  person,  and  speaks  all  languages.    The  ambassador, 
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a  good,  solenm-looldiig  Turk,  was  very  communicative ;  his  sou 
stood  the  whole  evening  behind  the  sofa  on  which  his  father  sa^- 
I  obtained  considerable  information  about  their  usages  and  mats' 
ners.  At  mj  desire  thej  spoke  together  a  little  Arabic,  which 
is  a  very  pretty-sounding  language.  They  had,  I  believe,  some 
hopes  of  bringing  me  over  to  the  faith  of  the  prophet,  for  they 
recommended  me  to  read  Sale's  edition  of  the  Alcoran.  In  re- 
turn, I  think  I  should  have  advised  them  to  read  White's  Ser* 
mons.  I  asked  how  they  contrived  to  exercise  their  religion  in 
Uiis  country  without  a  mosque.  They  told  me  that  every  great 
man  in  their  country  was  both  priest  and  lawyer,  and  allowed  to 
exercise  all  the  functions  of  both ;  that  the  ambassador  did  the 
duties  of  religion  in  his  own  house ;  and  the  Turk  added, ''  I  do 
not  know  how  these  (pointing  to  some  statesmen  who  sat  at  a 
distance)  lords  do,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  retire 
five  times  a  day  to  offer  prayer  and  oblation.**  This  he  partly 
explained  to  me  in  broken  Italian,  and  the  rest  was  interpreted 
to  me  by  the  secretary. 

I  believe  I  have  not  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo  this  winter. 
I  had  a  memorable  quarrel  with  him  one  night  lately ;  it  was 
about  Shakespeare  and  John  Home.  He  said  Douglas  was  a 
better  play  than  Shakespeare  could  have  written.  He  was 
angry,  and  I  was  pert.  I  called  in  Mrs.  Montagu  to  my  aid,  and 
very  saocy  things  we  did  say,  which  provoked  him  highly. 
Lord  Mulgrave  sat  spiriting  me  up,  but  kept  out  of  the  scrape 
himself;  and  Lord  Stormont  seemed  to  enjoy  the  debate,  but 
was  shabby  enough  not  to  help  me  out.  With  his  fine,  dry  hu- 
mor, he  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  us  all.  I  was  really 
very  much  diverted,  though  I  was  angry  too ;  for  the  prejudiced 
Scotch  critic,  by  rating  Douglas  so  much  above  its  real  merit, 
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mode  me  appear  UDJiist  by  seeming  to  undervalae  it ;  bat  when  he 
nid  that  Shakespeare  had  no  conception  of  drawing  a  king  or  a 
bero— that  there  was  not  so  interesting  a  discovery  in  the  whole 
of  his  works  as  that  of  Ladj  Randolph  and  her  son,  and  that 
the  paflsions  were  always  vulgarly  delineated — ^it  was  impossible 
to  be  temperate,  and  difficult  to  be  just.  I  suppose  when,  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  declared  that  no  modem  could  turn  a  period 
fiaelj,  he  meant  to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Scotch 
aothors. 

We  have  had  a  numerous  party  to  dinner ;  among  others, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swinburne,  the  travellers,  with  whom  I  am 
latelj  become  much  acquainted ;  they  are  people  who  have  been 
a  good  deal  distinguished  in  different  courts.  The  lady  is  the 
more  agreeable  of  the  two,  though  she  has  not,  like  her  husband, 
written  three  quarto  volumes  about  Spain  and  Calabria.  They 
lire  chiefly  abroad,  and  are  great  bigots  to  popery.  She  is  the 
great  friend  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  not  less  a  favorite  of 
the  Queen  of^France — a  singular  pair  of  friendships  for  an  Eng- 
lishwoman of  no  rank. 
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Bannah  More  to  her  SUter, 

London,  May  22d,  1788. 
I  have  been  pleasantly  engaged  for  a  week  past,  during  this 
fine  weather,  in  going  almost  every  day  to  some  pleasant  villa  of 
different  friends.  Tuesday  I  dined  at  Strawberry  Hill — a  pleas- 
ant day,  and  a  good  little  party.  The  next  day  we  went  to  a 
sweet  place  which  Mr.  Montagu  has  bought  on  Shorter's  Hill. 
Another  day  I  went  to  Richmond  with  Mrs.  Boscawen,  and  came 


ones ;  tHe  cloth  is  to  be  laid  as  at  brea 
napkin ;  tea  and  coffee  are  made  by  the  • 
breakfast;  the  table  is  covered  with  n 
batter ;  and,  what  constitutes  the  very  ec 
mense  load  of  hot  buttered  rolls,  mufi^, 
to  create  a  nausea  in  persons  fresh  firom  tl 
of  all  nations  under  the  sun,  as  I  take  i 
greatest  fools:  because  the  Duke  of  D< 
people  dine  at  two,  thought  this  would  1 
introduce,  we,  who  dine  at  six,  must  adopt 
of  an  English  fashion,  and  fall  into  it  as  : 
invention ;  taking  up  our  own  custom  at 
be  a  short  foUj. 

Poor  Lady  Mulgrave,  married  not  a  ji 
eighteen,  good,  great^  beautiful,  and  ha] 
childbirth.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  her 
and  mother,  or  the  Smelts  are  in  the 
'  thought  she  would  have  proved  a  pattern  t 
fashion — so  domestic  and  so  discreet! 
excursions  I  must  not  omit  dining  with  M 
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BonrenVs  at  Teston  for  a  fortnigbt,  and  then  to  Fulham  Palace 
'-^~  I      for  another  fortnight,  and  then  to  xnj  own  dear  cottage. 


Hm-MEETING  MADAME  LA  CHEVALIERE  D'^ON  AT  DINNER. 

Hannah  Mart  to  her  8ui$r, 

London,  May,  1789. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  myrmidons  are  still  shut  up  at  Mr. 
fioDTerie's,  at  Teston,  to  write ;  I  tell  them  I  hope  Teston  will 
be  the  Ronnjmede  of  the  negroes,  and  that  the  great  charter  of 
African  liberty  will  be  there  completed.  It  is  well  that  Folham 
is  so  near,  so  that  the  bishop  will  be  within  reach  to  forward  the 
work.  The  fate  of  Africa  now  trembles  in  the  balance.  On 
Friday  I  gratified  the  curiosity  of  many  years  by  meeting  at  din- 
ner, Madame  Chevaliere  D'JBon ;  she  is  extremely  entertaining, 
has  oniversal  information,  wit,  vivacity,  and  gayety.  Something 
too  much  of  the  latter  (I  have  heard)  when  she  has  taken  a 
bottle  or  two  of  Burgundy ;  but  this  being  a  very  sober  party, 
she  was  kept  entirely  within  the  limits  of  decorum.  General 
Johnson  was  of  the  party,  and  it  was  ridiculous  to  hear  her  mili- 
tary conversation ;  sometimes  it  was,  Quand  fetois  colonel  cTun 
id  regiment ;  then  again,  Non  c^etoia  quand  c'etots  seretaire 
d^anibcusade  du  Due  de  NivemoUj  or  quand  je  negocioia  lapaix  de 
Paris.  She  is,  to  be  sure,  a  phenomenon  in  history,  and  as  such, 
a  great  curiosity.  But  one  D'^on  is  enough,  and  one  slice  of  her 
quite  sufficient.* 

I  am  expected  at  Bosedale,  at  Teston,  and  at  the  Bishop  of 

*  These  reflectionB  are  amiismg,  when  we  remember  that  this  celebrated 
personage,  whose  beardless  face  and  feminine  tact  and  manners  enabled  him 
to  pass  for  many  years  as  a  woman  in  the  most  distinguished  societji  in  fact 
belonged  to  the  other  sex. — ^H 
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London's,  bat  have  given  no  definite  answer,  because  I  do  not: 
think  I  can  contrive  to  see  them  all.    I  fear  there  will  be  great 
opposition  to  the  abolition  in  the  Lords.     I  dined  with  a  party  of 
peers  at  Lord  Ossor/s,  and  there  was  not  one  Mend  to  that 
humane  bill.     I  sat  tw6  hours  in  the  evening  with  Mr.  Walpole, 
who  had  a  pleasant  little  party — among  others,  Frederick  North, 
a  very  agreeable  and  accomplished  young  man ;  so  learned,  so 
so  pleasant,  and  with  so  fine  a  taste !     To-night  I  go  to  a  little 
supper  at  Mrs.  Damer's,  and  to-morrow  I  take  my  leave  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  town,  and  go  to  Fnlham  Palace.    I 
shall  stay  a  week  with  the  Bishop,  from  thence  I  shall  go,  if 
possible,  for  a  few  days  to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  and  from  thence  to 
Teston. 


XXXin.— ELECTIONEERING  AT  OLNEY. 

William  Cowper  to  Bm,  John  Newton, 

March  29th,  1784. 
It  being  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  I  should  yet  have  another 

opportunity  to  write  before  he  dissolves  the  Parliament,  I  avail 
myself  of  it  with  aU  possible  alacrity.  I  thank  you  for  your  last, 
which  was  not  the  less  welcome  for  coming,  like  an  extraordi- 
nary gazette,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  expected. 

As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated  the  water  finds  its 
way  into  creeks  and  holes  of  rocks,  which  in  its  calmer  state  it 
never  reaches,  in  IJ^e  manner  the  effect  of  these  turbulent  times 
is  felt  even  at  Orchard-side,  where  in  general  we  live  as  undis- 
turbed by  the  political  element  as  shrimps  or  cockles  that  have 
been  accidentally  deposited  in  some  hollow  beyond  the  water-mark, 
by  the  usual  dashing  of  the  waves.  We  were  sitting  yesterday 
after  dinner,  the  two  ladies  and  myself,  very  composedly,  and 
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without  the  least  apprehension  of  any  such  intrusion,  in  our  snug 
parlor,  one  lady  knitting,  the  other  netting,  and  the  gentleman 
winding  worsted,  when,  to  our  unspeakable  surprise,  a  mob  ap- 
peared before  the  Trindow ;  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at  the  door, 
the  bojs  hallooed,  and  the  maid  announced  Mr.  Grenville.  Puss 
was  unfortunately  let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  candidate,  with 
an  his  good  Mends  at  his  heels,  was  refused  admittance  at  the 
grand  entry,  and  referred  to  the  back  door  as  the  only  possible 
way  of  approach. 

Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  susceptible  of  afironts,  and 
would  rather,  I  suppose,  climb  in  at  the  window  than  be  abso- 
lutely excluded.     In  a  minute  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
parlor  were  filled.     Mr.  Grenville,  advancing  toward  me,  shook 
me  by  the  hand  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely 
sedadng.    As  soon  as  he  and  as  many  as  could  find  chairs  were 
seated,  he  began  to  open  the  intent  of  his  visit.     I  told  him  I 
bad  no  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me  credit.    I  assured 
him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he  was  not  equally  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, and  the  less,  no  doubt,  because  Mr.  G ^  addressing 

himself  to  me  at  that  moment,  informed-  me  that  I  had  a  great 
deal.  Supposing  that  I  could  not  be  possessed  of  such  a  trea- 
sure without  knowing  it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  asser- 
tion by  saying  that  if  I  had  any,  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  im- 
agine where  it  could  be  or  wherein  it  consbted.  Thus  ended  the 
conference.  Mr.  Grenville  squeezed  me  by  the  hand  again,  kissed 
the  ladies,  and  withdrew.  He  kissed,  likewise,  the  maid  in  the 
kitchen,  and  seemed  upon  the  whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman.  He  is  veiy  young,  genteel,  and  handsome. 
He  has  a  pair  of  very  good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being 
sufficient,  as  it  should  seem,  for  the  many  nice  and  difiicult  pur- 
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poses  of  a  senator,  he  had  a  third  also,  which  he  wore  suspended 
by  a  riband  from  his  button-hole.     The  boys  halloo'd,  the  dogs 
barked,  puss  scampered,  the  hero  with  his  long  train  of  obse- 
quious followers  withdrew.     We  made  ourselves  very  meny 
with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settled  into  our  former 
tranquillity,  never  probably  to  be  thus  interrupted  more.    I 
thought  myself,  however,  happy  in  being  able  to  affirm  tmlj) 
that  I  had  not  that  influence  for  which  he  sued,  and  for  which, 
had  I  been  possessed  of  it,  with  my  present  views  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  I  must  have  refused  him. 
for  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.    It  is  comfortable  to  be  of 
no  consequence  in  a  world  where  one  cannot  exercise  any  with- 
out disobliging  somebody.    The  town,  however,  seems  to  be 
much  at  his  service,  and  if  he  be  equally  successful  throughont 
the  country  he  will  undoubtedly  gain  his  election.     Mr.  Ash- 
burner  perhaps  was  a  little  mortified,  because  it  was  endent 
that  I  owed  the  honor  of  this  visit  to  his  misrepresentation  of 
my  importance.     But  had  he  thought  proper  to  assure  Mr. 
Grenville  that  I  had  three  heads,  I  should  not,  I  suppose,  have 
been  bound  to  produce  them.*  . 

*  An  admirable  illostratioii  of  the  style  of  an  old  English  canyaas,  is  for- 
nished  in  the  following  anecdote  of  Lord  Wharton,  the  greatest  master  of  the 
art  of  electioneering  England  e?er  saw— occurring  at  an  earlier  period,  1Y06. 
"His  lordship,*'  says  his  biographer,  "haying  recommended  two  candidates 
to  the  borough  of  Wioomb,  some  of  the  staunch  Churchmen  inyited  two  of 
their  own  party  to  oppose  them,  and  money  was  spent  by  both  sides.  A 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  one  of  the  High  Church  candidates,  was  desired  by  him 
to  go  down  to  the  borough  with  him  when  he  went,  to  make  his  interest 
This  gentleman  told  me  the  story,  and  that  he  was  a  witness  of  what  past 
when  they  came  to  Wicomb.  They  found  my  Lord  Wharton  was  got  there 
before  them  (of  course),  and  was  going  up  and  down  the  town  with  his  friends 
to  secure  yotes  on  their  side.  The  gentleman  with  his  two  candidates,  and  a 
very  few  followers,  marched  on  one  side  of  the  street ;  my  Lord  Wharton's 
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Mr.  Scott,  who  you  say  was  so  much  admired  in  your  pulpit, 
would  be  equally  admired  in  his  own,  at  least  by  all  capable 
judges,  were  he  not  so  apt  to  be  angry  with  his  congregation. 
This  harts  him,  and  had  he  the  understanding  and  eloquence  of 
Paul  himself,  would  still  hurt.  He  seldom,  hardly  ever,  in- 
deed, preaches  a  gentle,  well-tempered  sermon,  but  I  hear  it 
liigfaly  commended ;  but  warmth  of  temper,  indulged  to  a  degree 
that  may  be  called  scolding,  defeats  the  end  of  preaching.  It  is 
a  misapplication  of  His  powers,  which  it  also  cripples,  and  teases 
away  his  hearers.  Bui  he  is  a  good  man,  and  may  perhaps 
outgrow  it. 

llany  thanks  for  the  worsted,  which  is  excellent.  We  are 
as  well  as  a  spring,  hardly  less  severe  than  the  severest  winter, 
win  give  us  leave  to  be.  With  our  united  love,  we  conclude 
ourselves  yours,  and  Mrs.  Newton's  affectionate  and  faithful, 

W.  C. 

candidates  and  a  great  company  on  the  other.  The  gentleman  not  J>eing 
known  to  mj  Lord  or  the  townsmen,  joined  in  with  his  lordship*8  men  to 
make  discoYeries,  and  was  by  when  my  lord,  entering  a  shoemaker^s  shop, 
asked  '  where  Diek  toot  /'  The  good  women  said,  *  her  hmbafid  was  gone  two 
or  three  miles  off  with  some  thoes^  hut  his  lordship  need  not  fear  him^^he 
would  keep  him  tiffW  *Iknow  that^^  says  my  lord,  ^  but  I  want  to  see  JHek, 
and  drink  a  glass  with  himJ  The  wife  waa  very  sorry  Dick  was  out  of  the 
way.  ^WeUf*  says  his  lordship,  *  how  does  all  thy  children  t  MoUy  is  a  brave 
girl,  I  warranty  by  this  Hme,^  *Tes,  lihank  ye,  my  lord,*  says  the  woman; 
and  his  lordship  continued,  ^Ts  not  Jemmy  breeched  yetP  At  this  stage  the 
gentleman  slipped  away  to  inform  his  firiends  that  opposition  to  Wharton  was 
hopeless.  Nothing  could  stand  against  a  great  peer  who  had  such  a  knowl« 
edge  of  the  ages  of  Molly  and  Jemmy.'' — H. 
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XXXIV.— LIFE  AT  AN  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  PARSONAGE. 
Dr.BeatUetoSir  WilUam  IbrbM. 

HuKTOH  (near  Maidstone),  Kent,  July  Slst,  1784. 
Your  last  letter  having  giTen  me  the  fullest  assurance  that 
the  unfortonate  object  of  onr  attention  is  now  in  circamstanccs 
as  comfortable  as  her  condition  will  admit  of,  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  relieve  mj  mind,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  that 
load  of  anxiety  which  has  so  long  oppressed  it ;  and  I  already 
feel  the  happy  consequences  of  this  endeavor.  My  health  is 
greatly  improved ;  and,  if  this  rheumatism  would  let  me  alone, 
I  might  almost  say  that  I  am  quite  welL  Certain  it  is  that  I 
have  not  been  so  weU  any  time  these  four  years.  The  tran- 
quillity and  beauty,  the  peace  and  the  plenty,  of  this  charming 
country,  are  a  continual  feast  to  my  imagination ;  and  I  must 
be  insensible,  indeed,  if  the  kindness,  the  cheerfulness,  the  piety, 
and  the  instructive  conversation,  of  my  excellent  friend  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  and  his  amiable  lady,  did  not  powerfrdly  operate  in 
soothing  my  mind,  and  improving  my  heart.  Those  people  of 
fashion  in  the  neighborhood,  who  visit  the  bishop  and  are  visited 
by  him,  are  a  small  but  select  society,  and  eminently  distin- 
guished for  their  piety,  politeness,  literature,  and  hospitality. 
Among  them  I  have  found  some  old  friends,  whom  I  formerly 
knew  in  London,  and  have  acquired  some  new  ones,  on  whom 
I  set  a  very  high  value.  Mr.  Langton  and  Lady  Rothes  have 
just  left  us,  after  a  visit  of  two  days.  You  will  readily  imagine 
with  what  regret  we  parted  with  them.  Our  friend  Langton  is 
continually  improving  in  virtue,  learning,  and  every  other  thing 
that  is  good.  I  always  admired  and  loved  him ;  but  now  I  love 
and  admire  him  more  than  ever.    We  had  much  conversation 
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about  jou.  I  have  given  the  bishop  a  full  account  of  my  family 
transactions,  particularly  for  the  last  twelvemonth.  He  highly 
approves  of  every  thing  that  has  been  done ;  bestows  great  com- 
mendations on  my  conduct ;  and  has  given  me  such  advices  as 
one  would  expect  from  his  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  I  have  not  yet  fixed  a  day  for  my  departure  from  this 
paradise;  but  I  fear  it  must  be  in  the  course  of  next  week. 
My  friends  urge  me  to  prolong  my  stay,  and  I  am  much  dis- 
posed to  do  so  ;  but  I  must  now  remember  that  the  year  begins 
to  decline,  and  I  have  several  other  visits  to  make,  and  things  to 
do,  before  I  leave  England.  Meanwhile,  I  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  let  you  know  where  I  am,  and  what  I  am  doing.  Any 
letter  you  may  favor  me  with,  you  will  be  pleased  to  put  under 
the  Bishop  of  Chester's  cover. 

If  I  could  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
we  pass  our  time  at  Hunton,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  pleased 
with  it.  This  is  a  rainy  day,  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  at 
present ;  why,  then,  should  I  not  make  the  trial  ? 

Our  hour  of  breakfast  is  ten.  Immediately  before  it  the 
bishop  calls  his  family  together,  prays  with  them,  and  gives  them 
his  blessing ;  the  same  thing  is  constantly  done  after  supper, 
when  we  part  for  the  night.  In  the  intervals  of  breakfast,  and 
in  the  evening,  when  there  is  no  company,  his  lordship  some- 
times reads  to  us  in  some  entertaining  book.  After  breakfast, 
we  separate  and  amuse  ourselves,  as  we  think  proper,  till  four, 
the  hour  of  dinner.  At  six,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  wc  either 
walk,  or  make  a  visit  to  some  of  the  clergy  or  gentry  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  return  about  eight.  We  then  have  music,  in 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  almost  the  only  performer.  I 
have  got  a  violoncello,  and  play  Scotch  tunes,  and  perform  Han- 
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del's,  Jackson's,  and  other  songs,  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  my  au- 
dience is  very  willing  to  be  pleased.  The  bishop  and  Mrs.  Pop- 
tens  are  both  fond  of  music.  These  musical  parties  are  often 
honored  with  the  company  of  the  accomplished  and  amiable  Lady 
Twisden,  of  whom  I  gave  you  some  account  in  my  last.  Ob- 
serve, that  there  are  in  this  part  of  Kent  no  fewer  than  three 
ladies  of  that  name ;  but  the  one  I  speak  of  is  Lady  Twisden  of 
Jennings,  in  the  parish  of  Hunton ;  who,  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  was  a  maid,  a  wife,  a  widow,  and  a  mother ;  whose  hus- 
band. Sir  Roger,  died  about  five  years  ago ;  and  who,  though 
possessed  of  beauty  and  a  large  fortune,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  has  ever  since  lived  in  this  retirement, 
employing  herself  partly  in  study,  but  chiefly  in  acts  of  piety  and 
beneficence,  and  in  the  education  of  her  little  daughter,  who  is 
indeed  a  very  fine  child.  I  have  just  now  before  me  Mite  Han- 
nah More's  Sacred  Dramas,  which  I  borrowed  from  Lady  Twis- 
den, and  in  which  I  observe  that  she  has  marked  her  favorite 
passages  with  a  nicety  of  selection  that  does  great  honor  to  her 
heart,  as  well  as  to  her  judgment.  By  the  by.  Miss  More  is  an 
author  of  very  considerable  merit.  My  curiosity  to  see  her 
works  were  excited  by  Johnson,  who  told  me,  with  great  solem- 
nity, that  she  was  *'  the  most  power ftd  versificatrix  "  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

So  much  for  our  week-days.  On  Sundays,  at  eleven,  we  re- 
pair to  church.  It  is  a  smaU,  but  neat  building,  with  a  pretty 
good  ring  of  six  bells.  The  congregation  are  a  stout,  well-feat- 
ured set  of  people,  clean  and  neat  in  their  dress,  and  most  exem- 
plary in  the  decorum  with  which  they  perform  the  several  parts 
of  public  worship.  As  we  walk  up  the  area  to  the  bishop's  pew, 
they  aU  make,  on  each  side,  a  profound  obeisance,  and  the  same 
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as  we  return.    The  prayers  are  very  well  read  by  Mr.  Hill,  the 
cnrate,  and  the  bishop  preaches.     I  need  not  tell  you  now,  be- 
eause  I  think  I  told  you  before,  that  Bishop  Porteus  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  preacher,  in  respect  both  of  composition  and 
delivery,  I  have  ever  heard.     In  this  capacity,  indeed,  he  is  uni- 
rersally  admired,  and  many  of  the  gentry  come  to  hear  him  from 
the  neighboring  parishes.     After  evening  service,  during  the 
snnuner  months,  )iis  lordship  generally  delivers  from  his  pew  a 
eatachetical  lecture,  addressed  to  the  children,  who,  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  drawn  up  in  a  line  before  him  along  the  area  of  the 
ehorch,    In  these  lectures  he  explains  to  them,  in  the  simplest 
and  clearest  manner,  yet  with  his  usaal  elegance,  the  funda- 
mental and  essential  principles  of  religion  and  morality;  and 
condades  with  an  address  to  the  more  advanced  in  years.     This 
institution  of  the  bishop's  I  greatly  admire.     When  children  see 
themselves  so  much  attended  to,  and  so  much  pains  taken  in  in- 
stracting  them,  they  cannot  fail  to  look  upon  religion  as  a  mat- 
ter of  importance ;  and  if  they  do  so,  it  is  not  possible  for  them, 
considering  the  advantages  they  enjoy,  to  be  ignorant  of  it.     The 
eatachetical  examinations  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  such  of  them 
at  least  as  I  have  seen,  are  extremely  ill  calculated  for  doing 
good ;  being  encumbered  with  metaphysical  distinctions,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  technical  language,  which  to  children  are  utterly 
unintelligible,  and  but  little  understood  even  by  the  most  saga- 
cious of  the  conmion  people.     The  bishop  told  me  that  he  chose 
to  deliver  this  lecture  from  his  pew,  and  without  putting  on  lawn 
sleeves,  that  it  might  make  the  stronger  impression  upon  the 
children  ;  having  observed,  he  said,  that  what  is  delivered  from 
the  pulpit,  and  with  the  usual  formalities,  is  too  apt  to  be  consid- 
ered, both  by  the  young  and  the  old,  as  a  thing  of  course.     On 
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Sondaj  evening,  he  sometimes  reads  to  his  servants  a  brief  and 
plain  abstract  of  the  Scripture  history,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  was  lately  pablished  by  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  formerly  by 
Lady  Newhaven. 

In  no  other  district  of  Great  Britain  that  I  have  seen,  is 
there  so  little  the  appearance  of  poverty,  and  such  indications  of 
competence  and  satisfaction  in  the  countenance  and  dress  of  the 
common  people,  as  in  this  part  of  Kent.  In  this  parish  there  is 
only  one  alehouse,  the  profits  whereof  are  inconsiderable.  The 
people  are  fond  of  cricket-matches,  at  which  there  is  a  great 
concourse  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  good  store  of  ale 
and  beer,  cakes,  gingerbread,  etc.  One  of  these  was  solemnized 
a  few  nights  ago  in  a  field  adjacent  to  the  parish  church.  It 
broke  up  .about  sunset,  with  much  merriment,  but  without 
drunkenness  or  riot.  The  contest  was  between  the  men  of  Hun- 
ton  and  the  men  of  Peckham ;  and  the  latter  were  victorious. 


XXXV.— AT  DR.  FRANKLIN'S  WITH  MADAME  HELVETIUa 

l£n,  Adamt  to  Luey  Oranch, 

AuTEUiL,  Sept  6th,  1784. 
Mr  DEAB  Lucx:  I  promised  to  write  to  you  from  the 
Hague,  but  your  uncle's  unexpected  arrival  at  London  prevented 
me.  Your  uncle  purchased  an  excellent  travelling  coach  in 
London,  and  hired  a  post  (ihaise  for  our  servants.  In  this  man- 
ner we  travelled  from  London  to  Dover,  accommodated  through 
England  with  the  best  of  horses,  postUions,  and  good  car- 
riages, clean,  neat  apartments,  genteel  entertainment,  and  prompt 
attendance.    But  no  sooner  do  you  cross  from  Dover  to  Calais 
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than  eveiy  thing  is  reversed,  and  jet  the  distance  is  very  small 
l>etweeii  them. 

The  cultivation  is  bj  no  means  equal  to  that  of  England ; 
the  YiDages  look  poor  and  mean,  the  houses  all  thatched,  and 
rarelj  a  glass  window  in  them ;  their  horses,  instead  of  being 
handAomelj  harnessed,  as  those  in  England  are,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  many  old  cart  horses.    Along  you  go,  with  seven 
horses  tied  up  with  ropes  and  chains,  rattling  like  two  trucks ; 
two  ragged  postilions,  mounted  with  enormous  jack  boots,  add 
to  the  comic  scene.     And  this  is  the  style  in  which  a  duke  or  a 
cooot  travels  through  this  kingdom.     You  inquire  of  me  how  I 
like  Paris.     Why  they  tell  me  I  am  no  judge,  for  that  I  have 
not  seen  it  yet.     One  thing  I  know,  and  that  is  that  I  have 
smelt  it.     I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  London ;  I  am  as 
much  disappointed  in  Paris.     It  is  the  very  dirtiest  place  I  ever 
sav.    There  are  sonvs  buildings  and  some  squares  which  are 
tolerable,  but  in  general  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  shops,  the 
hooses  inelegant  and  dirty,  the  streets  Mi  of  lumber  and  stone 
with  which  they  build.    Boston  cannot  boast  so  many  elegant 
public  buildings ;  but  in  every  other  respect  it  is  as  much  supe- 
rior in  my  eyes  to  Paris,  as  London  is  to  Boston.     To  have  had 
Paris  tolerable  to  me,  I  should  not  have  gone  to  London.    As 
to  the  people  here,  they  are  more  given  to  hospitality  than  in 
England,  it  is  said.     I  have  been  in  company  with  but  one 
French  lady  since  I  arrived ;  for  strangers  here  make  the  first 
visit,  and  nobody  will  know  you  until  you  have  waited  upon 
them  in  form. 

This  lady  (the  widow  of  the  philosopher  Helvetius)  I  dined 
with  at  Dr.  Franklin's.  She  entered  the  room  with  a  careless, 
jaunty  air ;  upon  seeing  ladies  who  were  strangers  to  her,  she 
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bawled  out:  "Ah!  mon  Dien,  where  is  Fnuiklin?    Why  did 
jou  not  tell  me  there  were  ladies  here  ? "    Yon  must  suppose 
her  speaking  all  this  in  French.     "How  I  look!*'  said  she, 
taking  hold  of  a  chemise  made  of  tiffanj,  which  she  had  oa 
over  a  blue  lute-string,  and  which  looked  as  much  upon  the 
decay  as  her  beauty,  for  she  was  once  a  handsome  woman ,  her 
hair  was  frizzled,  over  it  she  had  a  small  straw  hat,  with  a  dirty 
gauze  half-handkerchief  round  it,  and  a  bit  of  dirtier  gauze  than 
ever  my  maid  wore  was  bowed  on  behind.     She  had  a  black 
gauze  scarf  thrown  over  her  shoulders.     She  ran  out  of  the 
room ;  when  she  returned,  the  doctor  entered  at  one  door,  she  at 
the  other ;  upon  which  she  ran  forward  to  him,  caught  him  by 
the  hand,  "  Helas !  Franklin,"  then  gave  him  a  double  kiss,  one 
upon  each  cheek  and  one 'upon  his  forehead.     When  we  weDi 
into  the  room  to  dine,  she  was  placed  between  the  doctor  and 
Mr.  Adams.     She  carried  on  the  chief  of  the  conversation  at 
dinner,  frequently  locking  her  hand  into  the  doctor's,  and  some- 
times spreading  her  arms  upon  the  backs  of  both  the  gentlemen's 
chairs,  then  throwing  her  arm  carelessly  upon  the  doctor's  neck. 
I  should  have  been  greatly  astonished  at  this  conduct  if  the 
good  doctor  had  not  told  me  that  in  this  lady  I  should  see  a 
genuine  Frenchwoman,  wholly  free  from  affectation  or  stiffiiess 
of  behavior,  and  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world.     For 
this  I  must  take  the  doctor's  word ;  but  I  should  have  set  her 
down  for  a  very  bad  one,  although  sixty  years  of  age  and  a 
widow.     I  own  I  was  highly  disgusted,  and  never  wish  for  an 
acquaintance  with  any  ladies  of  this  cast.     After  dinner  she 
threw  herself  on  a  settee,  where  she  showed  more  than  her  feet. 
She  had  a  little  lap  dog,  who  was,  next  to  the  doctor,  her  favor- 
ite.    This  she  kissed,  and  when  he  wet  the  floor  she  wiped  it 
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q)  with  her  chemiBe.  This  is  one  of  the  doctor's  most  intimate 
^ds,  with  whom  he  dines  once  in  every  week,  and  she  with 
liim.  She  is  rich,  and  is  my  near  neighbor ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
nsited  her.  Thns,  you  see,  my  dear,  that  manners  differ  ex- 
ceedingly in  different  countries.  I  hope,  however,  to  find  amongst 
the  Freach  ladies  manners  more  consistent  with  my  ideas  of 
decency,  or  I  shall  be  a  mere  recluse. 

You  must  write  to  me  and  let  me  know  all  about  you ;  mar- 
riages, births,  and  preferments,  every  thing  you  can  think  of. 
Gife  my  respects  to  the  Germantown  family ;  I  shall  begin  to 
get  letters  for  them  by  the  next  vessel.    Good  night.   Believe  me, 
Your  most  affectionate  aunt, 

A.  A. 


XXXVL—A  LONDON  "ROUT." 
21r$,  Adanu  to  Mn,  Cranch, 

London,  April  6th,  1786. 
Mt  deab  Sister  :  Although  I  was  at  a  stupid  rout  at  the 
Swedish  Minister's  last  evening,  I  got  home  about  twelve,  and 
rose  early  this  morning  to  get  a  few  things  ready  to  send  out  by 
Lyde.  When  a  body  has  attended  one  of  these  parties  you 
know  the  whole  of  the  entertainment.  There  were  about  two 
hundred  persons  present  last  evening.  Three  large  rooms  full 
of  card-tables ;  the  moment  the  ceremony  of  courtesying  is  past, 
the  lady  of  the  house  asks  you,  "  Pray,  what  is  your  game ; 
whist,  cabbage,  or  commerce?"  And  then  the  next  thing  is  to 
bunt  round  the  room  for  a  set  to  make  a  party;  and,  as  the 
company  are  coming  and  going  from  eight  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, yon  may  suppose  she  has  enough  to  employ  her  from  room 
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to  room.  The  lady  and  her  daughter  last  night  were  ahnos^ 
fatigued  to  death,  for  they  had  been  out  the  night  before  tOC^ 
morning,  and  were  toiling  at  pleasure  for  seven  hours,  in  which 
time  they  scarcely  sat  down.  I  went  with  a  determination  not 
to  play,  but  could  not  get  off;  so  I  was  set  down  to  a  table  with 
three  perfect  strangers,  and  the  lady  who  was  against  me  stated 
the  game  at  half  a  guinea  apiece.  I  told  her  I  thought  it  full 
high ;  but  I  knew  she  designed  to  win,  so  I  said  no  more,  but 
expected  to  lose.  It,  however,  happened  otherwise ;  I  won  four 
games  of  her.  I  then  paid  for  the  cards,  which  is  the  custom 
here,  and  left  her  to  attack  others ;  which  she  did  at  three  other 
tables,  where  she  amply  made  up  her  loss.  In  short,  she  was 
an  old  experienced  hand,  and  it  was  the  luck  of  the  cards  rather 
than  skill,  though  I  have  usually  been  fortunate,  a^  it  is  termed ; 
but  I  never  play  when  I  can  possibly  avoid  it,  for  I  have  not 
conquered  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  receiving  money  for  play. 
But  such  a  set  of  gamblers  as  the  ladies  here  are !  and  such  a 
life  as  they  lead!  Good  Heavens!  were  reasonable  beings 
made  for  this  ?  I  will  come  and  shelter  myself  in  America  from 
this  scene  of  dissipation,  and  upbraid  me  whenever  I  introduce 
the  like  amongst  you.  Yet  here,  you  cannot  live  with  any  char- 
acter or  consequence  unless  you  give  in  some  measure  into  the 
ton. 

Mr.  Adams  is  gone  to  accompany  Mr.  Jefferson  into  the 
country,  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  gardens.  This  is  the 
first  tour  he  has  made  since  I  came  abroad ;  since  which  time 
we  have  lived  longer  unseparated  than  we  have  ever  done  since 
we  were  married.     Adieu.  Your  sister, 

A.  A. 
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HXVn.— LIFE  AT  THE  WELLS— DONKEY  RIDING,  &c. 
Mrs,  Barlauld  to  Hiss  Taylor. 

TuNBRiDOE  Wells,  Aug.  ^th,  1804. 
I  maj  call  you  dear  Susan,  may  not  I  ?    For  I  c»n  love  you, 
a  not  better,  yet  more  familiarly  and  at  my  ease  under  that 
appellation  than  under  the  more  formal  one  of  Miss  Taylor, 
I  you  have  now  a  train  to  your  gown,  and  are,  I  suppose, 
at  Norwich  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  womanhood.     I  have 
many  things  to  thank  you  for ;  in  the  first  place  for  a  charming 
letter,  which  has  both  amused  and  delighted  us.     In  the  next 
place  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  very  elegant  veil,  which  is  very 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  receives  great  additional  value  from  being 
the  work  of  your  ingenious  fingers.     I  have  brought  it  here  to 
parade  with  upon  the  Pantiles,  being  much  the  smartest  part  of 
my  dress.     O  that  you  were  here,  Susan,  to  exhibit  upon  a 
donky  I    I  cannot  tell  whether  my  orthography  is  right,  but  a 
donky  is  the  monture  in  high  fashion  here ;    and  I  assure  you, 
when  covered  with  blue  housings  and  sleek,  it  makes  no  bad 
figure;   I  mean  a  lady,  if  an  elegant  woman,  makes  no  bad 
figure  upon  it,  with  a  little  boy  or  girl  behind,  who  carries  a 
switch,  meant  to  admonish  the  animal,  from  time  to  time,  that 
he  is  hired  to  walk  on,  and  not  to  stand  still.     The  ass  is  much 
better  adapted  than  the  horse  to  show  off  a  lady ;  for  this  reason, 
which  may  perhaps  not  have  occurred  to  you,  that  her  beauty  is 
not  so  likely  to  ))e  eclipsed ;  for  you  must  know  that  many  phi- 
losophers, amongst  whom  is ,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 

a  fine  horse  is  a  much  finer  animal  than  a  fine  woman ;  but  I 
have  not  yet  heard  such  a  preference  asserted  in  favor  of  the  asa 
— ^not  our  English  asses  at  least — a  fine  Spanish  one,  or  a  zebra 
perhaps. 
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It  is  the  way  to  subscribe  for  every  thing  here — to  the 
library,  etc. ;  and  among  other  things,  we  were  asked  on  the 
Pantiles  to  subscribe  for  eating  fruit,  as  we  pass  backwards  and 
forwards.  "How  much?"  "Half  a  crown."  "But  for  how 
long  a  time?"  "  As  long  as  you  please."  " But  I  should  soon 
eat  half  a  crown's  worth  of  fruit."     "  0,  you  are  upon  honor." 

There  are  pleasant  walks  on  the  hills  here,  and  picturesque 
views  of  the  town,  which,  like  Bath,  is  seen  to  advantage  by 
lying  in  a  hollow.  It  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  long  a 
place  of  resort,  from  the  number  of  good  and  rather  old  built 
houses,  all  let  for  lodgings;  and  shady  walks  and  groves  of 
old  growth.  The  sides  of  many  of  the  houses  are  covered  with 
tiles ;  but  the  Pantiles,  which  you  may  suppose  I  saw  with  some 
interest,  are  now  paved  with  freestone. 

We  were  interested  in  your  account  of  Cambridge,  and  glad 
you  saw  not  only  buildings  but  men.  With  a  mind  prepared  as 
yours  is,  how  much  pleasure  have  you  to  enjoy  from  seeing ! 
That  all  your  improvements  may  produce  you  pleasure,  and  all 
your  pleasures  tend  to  improvement,  is  the  wish  of, 

Your  ever  affectionate  friend,  . 


XXXVia— AN  ITALIAN  LADY  AND  SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY. 

lord  .Byron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

Ratenna,  May  8th,  1820. 
*  •  *  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  here  last  fortnight,  and 
I  was  in  his  company  in  the  house  of  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady 
of  rank,  who,  by  the  way  of  displaying  her  learning  in  presence 
of  the  great  chemist,  then  describing  his  fourteenth  ascension  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  asked  "  if  there  was  not  a  similar  volcano  in 


> 
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Ireland?*'    My  only  notion  of  an  Irish  volcano  consisted  of  the 
Lake  of  Eillamey,  which  I  naturally  conceiyed  her  to  mean ; 
bat  on  second  thonghts,  I  divined  she  alluded  to  Iceland  and 
to  Heda,  though  she  sustained  her  volcanic  topography  for  some 
time  with  all  the  amiahle  pertinacity  of ''  the  feminine."    She  soon 
after  turned  to  me,  and  asked  me  various  questions  ahout  Sii* 
Homphrey's  phflosophy ;  and  I  explained  as  well  as  an  oracle 
his  skill  in  gasen  safety-lamps,  and  ungluing  the  Pompeian  MSS.- 
"But  what  do  you  call  him,"  said  she.     "A  great  chemist," 
quoth  I.     "What  can  he  do?"  repeated  the  lady.     "Almost 
any  thing,"  said  I.     "  Oh,  then,  mio  caro,  pray  beg  him  to  give 
me  something  to  dye  my  eyebrows  black.     I  have  tried  a  thou- 
sand things,  and  the  colors  aU  come  off,  and  besides,  they  don't 
grow;   can't  he  invent  something,  to  make  them  grow?"    All 
this  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  what  you  will  be  surprised 
at,  she  is  neither  ignorant  nor  a  fool,  but  really  well  educated 
and  clever.      But  they  speak  like  children  when  first  out  of 
their  convents  ;  and  after  all,  this  is  better  than  an  English  blue- 
stocking. • 

I  did  not  tell  Sir  Humphrey  of  this  last  piece  of  philosophy, 
not  knowing  how  he  might  take  it.  Davy  was  much  taken  with 
Ravenna,  and  the  primitive  Italianism  of  the  people,  who  are 
unused  to  foreigners — ^but  he  only  stayed  a  day.      ♦       ♦       ♦ 


XXXIX.— PRESENTATION   OF    THE    SCOTCH   COMMISSIONERS    TO 
WILLIAM  IV. 

Dr.  Chalmeri  to  EU  Daughter, 

London,  October  28th,  1830. 
Mt  Dear  Margaret  :    This  is  the  big  and  busy  day.    Got 
up  at  seven.     Went  out  to  order  the  loan  of  a  court  hat,  which 
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is  promised  me  by  twelve.     A  general  dressing,  and  anxiety  on 
all  hands  to  be  as  snod  [neat]  as  possible.     A  breakfast  at  which 
all  the  members  of  the  deputation  were  present :    Dr.  Singer, 
Dr.  Cook,  Dr.  McKnight,  Dr.  Lee,  and  myself;  Mr.  Paul,  Hr. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John  Connel.     We  arc,  besides,  to  have  Sir  Heniy 
Jardine,  Mr.  Pringle  of  Stair,  and  Dr.  Stewart  of  Erskine  as 
attendants.     A  vast  deal  of  conversation  anent  our  movements 
to  and  from.    We  are  all  on  edge.    We  have  to  make  three 
bows ;  and  the  question  is  whether  we  shall  all  make  them  on 
moving  toward  the  throne,  or  after  we  have  spread  ourselves 
before  it ;  and  there  is  such  a  want  of  unanimity  and  distmct 
understanding  about  it,  that  I  fear  we  shall  misbehave.     How- 
ever, time  will  show,  and  I  now  lay  down  my  pen  till  it  is  over. 
We  assembled  in  our  hotel  at  one.     The  greatest  consternation 
among  us  about  hats,  which  had  been  promised  at  twelve,  but 
had  not  yet  arrived.     There  were  four  wanting ;  and  at  length 
only  three  came,  with  the  promise  that  we  should  get  the  other 
when  we  passed  the   shop.     We  went  in  three   coaches,  and 
landed  at  the  palace  entry  at  about  half-past  one.     Asce  nded  the 
stair,  passed  through  a  magnificent  lobby,  between  rows  of  glit- 
tering attendants,  all  dressed  in  gold  and  scarlet,  ushered  into  a 
large  anteroom,  full  of  all  sorts  of  company,  walking  about  and 
collecting  there  for  attendance  on  the  levee ;  military  and  naval 
officers  in  splendid  uniforms ;  high  legal  gentlemen  with  enor- 
mous wigs ;  ecclesiastics,  from  archbishops  to  curates  and  inferior 
clergy.     Our  deputation  made  a  most  respectable   appearance 
among  them,  with  our  cocked  three-cornered  hats  under  our 
arms,  our  hands  upon  our  breasts,  and  our  gowns  of  Greneva  upon 
our  backs.     Mine  did  not  lap  so  close  as  I  would  have  liked,  so 
that  I  was  twice  as  thick  as  I  should  be,  and  it  must  have  been 
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palpable  to  every  eye  at  the  first  glance  that  I  was  the  greatest 

man  there ;  and  that  though  I  took  all  care  to  keep  my  coat 

anbattoned,  and  mj  gown  quite  open.     However,  let  not  mama 

be  alarmed,  for  I  made  a  most  respectable  appearance,  and  was 

treated  with  the  utmost  attention.     I  saw  the  Archbishop  of 

York  in  the  room,  but  did  not  get  within  speech  of  him.    To 

make  up  for  this,  however,  I  was  introduced  to  the  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  who  was  very  civil ;  saw  the  Bishop  of  London, 

with  whom  I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  am  to  dine  on  Friday ; 

was  made  up  to  by  Sir  Admiral  Philip  Durham ;  and  was  farther 

mtrodnced,  at  their  request,  to  Sir  John  Leach,  Master  of  the 

Bolls,  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindall,  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  etc. 

But  far  the  most  interesting  object  there  was  Talleyrand — ^whom 

I  could  get  nobody  to  introduce  me  to — splendidly  attired  as  the 

French  Ambassador,  attended  by  some  French  military  oflGicers. 

I  gazed  with  interest  on  the  old  shrivelled  fkce  of  him,  and  thought 

I  could  see  there  the  lines  of  deep  reflection  and  lofty  talent.     His 

moral  physiognomy,  however,  is  a  downright  blank.*     He  was 

bj  far  the  most  important  continental  personage  in  the  room, 

and  drew  all  eyes.     I  was  further  in  conversation  with  Lord 

*  Jeffrey,  who  met  TalleTrand  at  Holland  House  about  this  period, 
describes  him  thus :  '*  He  is  more  mttural,  pUun,  and  reasonable  than  I  had 
expected ;  a  great  deal  of  the  repose  of  high  breeding  and  old  age,  with  a  mild 
ind  benerolent  manner,  and  great  calmness  of  speech,  rather  than  the  sharp. 
Clastic,  cutting  speech  of  the  practiced  utterer  of  bon  mots.  He  spoke  a  great 
deal  of  old  times  and  old  persons,  the  court  of  Loms  the  XYL  when  Dauphin, 
his  coronation,  Yolture,  Malsherbe,  and  Turgot,  with  traditional  anecdotes  of 
Kassillon  and  Bossuet,  and  manj  women  of  these  days,  whose  names  I  haTo 
forgotten,  and  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  anecdote,  altogether  very  pleasing  and 
easy.  He  did  not  eat  much  nor  talk  much  about  eating,  except  only  that  he 
inquired  very  earnestly  into  the  nature  of  coeky^eehie  (a  Scotch  soup),  and 
viebed  rery  much  to  know  whether  prunes  were  essentiaL  He  settled  at  last 
that  they  should  be  boiled  in  the  soup,  but  not  brought  up  in  it  He  drank 
HtUe  but  iced  water."— H. 
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Melville,  Mr.  Spencer  Percival,  and  Mr.  Henry  Drammond.  The 
door  in  the  middle  apartment  was  at  length  opened  for  us,  when 
we  entered  in  processional  order.  The  Moderator  first,  with  Drs. 
Macknight  and  Cook  on  each  side  of  him ;  I  and  Dr.  Lee,  side 
bj  side,  followed ;  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Greorge  Sinclair,  with  their 
swords  and  bags,  formed  the  next  row ;  then  Sir  John  Connel 
and  Sir  Henry  Jardine ;  and  last  of  all  Mr.  Pringle,  M.  P.,  and 
Dr.  Stewart.  We  stopped  in  the  middle  room— equally  crowded 
*  with  the  former,  and  alike  splendid  with  mirrors,  chandeliers, 
pictures,  and  gildings  of  all  sorts  on  the  roof  and  walls — ^for 
about  ten  minutes,  when,  at  length,  the  folding-doors  to  the 
grand  state-room  were  thrown  open.  We  all  made  a  low  bow 
on  our  first  entry,  and  the  King,  seated  on  the  throne  at  the  oppo- 
site end,  took  off  his  hat — putting  it  on  again.  We  marched  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  made  another  low  bow,  when  the 
King  again  took  off  his  hat;  we  then  proceeded  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and  all  made  a  third  low  bow,  on  which  the  King 
again  took  off  his  hat.  After  this  the  Moderator  read  his 
address,  which  was  a  little  long,  and  the  King  bowed  repeatedly 
while  it  was  reading.  The  Moderator  then  reached  tlie  address 
to  the  King  upon  the  throne,  who  took  it  from  him  and  gave  it 
to  Sir  Bobert  Peel  on  his  left  hand,  who,  in  his  turn,  gave  the 
King  his  written  reply,  which  he  read  very  well.  After  this 
the  Moderator  went  up  to  the  stool  before  the  throne,  leaned  his 
left  knee  upon  it,  and  kissed  the  King's  hand.  We  each,  in  out 
turn,  did  the  same  thing — the  Moderator  naming  every  one  of  us 
as  we  advanced ;  I  went  through  my  kneel  and  my  kiss  very 
comfortably.  The  King  said  something  to  each  of  us.  His 
first  question  to  me  was,  "  Do  you  reside  constantly  in  Edin- 
burgh? '*     I  said,  "  Yep,  an't  please  your  majesty."     His  next 
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question  was,  "How  long  do  you  remain  in  town?"  I  said, 
**  Till  Monday,  an't  please  your  majesty."  I  then  descended  the 
steps  leading  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  the  floor,  and  fell  into 
mj  place  in  the  deputation.  After  we  had  all  been  introduced, 
we  began  to  retire  in  a  body,  just  as  we  had  come,  hawing  all 
the  way,  with  our  faces  to  the  King,  and  so  moving  backward, 
when  the  King  called  out,  "  Don't  go  away,  gentlemen,  I  shall 
leave  the  throne,  and  the  Queen  will  succeed  me."  We  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  when  the  most  beautiful  living  sight  I  « 
ever  beheld  burst  upon  our  delighted  gaze — the  Queen,  with 
twelve  maids  of  honor,  in  a  perfect  spangle  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
entered  the  room.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  over  in  detail  the 
particulars  of  their  dresses ;  only  that  their  lofty  plumes  upon 
their  heads,  and  their  long  sweeping  trains  upon  the  floor,  had  a 
very  magnificent  effect. 

She  took  her  seat  on  the  throne,  and  we  made  the  same  pro- 
fonnd  obeisances  as  before ;  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  steps 
that  lead  to  the  footstool  of  the  throne.     A  short  address  was 
read  to  her  as  before ;  and  her  reply  was  most  beautifully  given, 
m  rather  a  tremulous  voice,  and  just  as  low  as  that  I  could  only 
hear,  and  no  more.    We  went  through  the- same  ceremonial  of  ad- 
vancing successively  and  kissing  hands,  and  then  retired  with 
three  bows  which  the  Queen  returned  most  graceftilly,  but  with  ^ 
all  the  simplicity,  I  had  almost  said  bashfulness,  of  a  timid 
country  girl.     She  is  really  a  very  natural  and  amiable  looking 
person.     The   whole   was  magnificent.     On  each  side   of  the 
throne  were  maids  of  honor,  officers  of  state,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
a  vast  number  of  military  gentlemen,  and  among  the  rest  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.     My  next  will  be  to  Helen.     God  bless  you,  my 
dear  Margaret.  I  am  your  affectionate  father, 

Thomas  Chal^hsa. 
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XU— DINNER  AT  THE  LORD  MAYOR^a 
Dr.  Chalmers  to  his  Daughter, 

London,  October  29th,  1880. 
Mr  Dear  Helen  :  I  did  not  finish  my  description  of  our 
interview  with  the  Queen  in  mj  letter  to  Margaret,  for,  after  we 
left  the  grand  state-room,  we  remained  in  the  middle  room  ;  and 
after  us  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  a  very  large  body,  went  with 
addresses  to  the  King  and  Queen.  There  were  some  very  mag- 
*  nificent  people  among  them ;  and  as  a  great  number  had  to  be 
introduced,  it  took  up  a  long  time,  so  we  had  to  wait  half  an 
hour,  at  least,  in  the  middle  room,  till  the  levee  began,  when  the 
two  inner  doors  between  the  middle  and  great  state-rooms  were 
thrown  open.  The  King,  instead  of  being  upon  the  throne,  now 
stood  on  the  floor.  There  was  an  immense  number  of  people 
introduoed  to  him,  going  in  a  very  close  and  lengthened  column 
from  the  outer  room  by  one  comer  door  of  the  great  state-room, 
passing  the  King,  and  retiring  through  an  avenue  of  state  attend- 
ants by  the  other  comer  door.  I  kissed  his  hand  the  second  time, 
and  was  named  both  by  him  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  After  this 
we  remained  in  the  middle  room'  a  considerable  time,  and  at 
length  left  the  palace.  We  had  to  wait  a  long  time  in  the  door 
lobby  till  our  coaches  drew  up  for  us.  The  crowding  and  call- 
ing of  coaches  had  a  very  animating  effect.  We  got  to  our  hotel 
at  four — ^waited  there  half  an  hour.  Our  coaches  came  for  us 
again  to  take  us  to  the  Mansion  House,  where  we  were  to  dine 
with  the  Lord  Mayor.  This  is  a  magnificent  house,  and  has  a 
very  noble  dining-room.  The  Lord  Mayor  himself  was  unwell, 
and  could  not  be  with  us.  His  chaplain  did  the  honors  for  him. 
There  were  about  fifty.  We  assembled  in  the  drawing-room. 
There  were  about  six  ladies ;  und  I  was  very  graciously  received 
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by  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  elect.     The  latter 

of  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  leading  to  the  great  dining  hall. 

The  Lady  Mayoress  elect  will  be  Lady  Mayoress  at  the  great 

dvic  feast  to  their  Majesties ;  so  that  I  had  the  honor  of  leading 

the  Tery  lady  to  dinner  whom  the  King  will  lead  to  the  great 

Guildhall  dinner  in  about  a  fortnight.     It  was  truly  a  civic  feast. 

I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  second  on  the  right  hand  from  the 

Lftdy  Mayoress,  there  being  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  between  me 

and  her,  so  that  I  sat  between  the  Lord  and  Lady  Mayor  elect — 

to  be  Lord  and  Lady  Mayor  in  a  few  days.     They  were  both  as 

kind  and  cordial  to  me  as  possible,  as  was  also  the  Lady  May- 

.       oreas.    There  are  some  venerable  customs  handed  down  from 

[       Teiy  remote  antiquity,  which  I  took  great  delight  in  witnessing 

I       and  sharing  in.     After  dinner,  one  of  the  portly  and  magnificent 

h       waiters  stood  behind  the  Lady  Mayoress  with  a  large  flagon, 

i       having  a  lid  that  lifted,  and  filled  with  the  best  spiced  wine.     He 

th^  called  out  ^'  Silence,"  and  delivered  the  following  speech 

from  behind  the  Lady  Mayoress,  with  the  great  flagon  in  his 

f       hand :     ^'  Commissioners  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Lord 

Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  the  Lady 

Mayoress  elect,  my  masters  the  Sheriff  and  Aldermen  of  the 

good  city  of  London,  bid  you  hearty  welcome  to  this  our  ancient 

town,  and  offer  you  a  cup  of  love  and  kindness,  in  token  of  good 

feeling  and  good  fellowship."     I  have  not  done  justice  to  the 

speech,  for  those  Aldermen  present  were  named  in  it,  among  the 

rest  the  famous  Alderman  Waitman  and  Sir  Claudius  Hunter. 

Mer  this  speech  by  the  crier,  the  cup  was  given  to  the  Lady 

,  Mayoress,  who  turned  round  with  it  to  her  neighbor,  the  Lord 

Mayor  elect ;  he  lifted  the  lid  and  kept  it  in  his  hand  till  she 

drank,  both  standing ;  she  then  gave  it  to  him,  but  not  till  Qhe 
8 
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wiped  with  a  towel  the  place  she  had  dnrnk  at ;  he  put  on  the  lid, 
and  turned  round  to  me,  who  rose ;  I  took  off  the  lid,  he  draolc, 
wiped,  gave  the  cup  to  me ;  I  turned  round  to  my  next  neighbor, 
the  Ladj  Mayoress  elect,  she  arose  and  took  off  the  lid,  I  drani, 
wiped,  and  gave  the  cup  to  her,  who  put  on  the  lid,  turned  to 
her  next  neighbor,  etc.,  and  so  the  cup,  or  great  flagon  rather, 
went  round  the  whole  company.     Another  peculiar  observaDce 
was,  that  instead  of  hand  glasses  for  washing,  there  was  put 
down  an  immense  massive  plate  of  gilt  silver,  with  a  little  rose 
water  poured  into  it,  and  placed  before  the  Lady  Mayoress.    She 
dipped  the  comer  of  her  towel  into  it,  and  therewith  sponged  her 
face  and  hands,  and  said  plate  went  round  the  table,  and  each  of 
us  did  the  same.    It  was  most  refreshing.    Then  came  toasts 
and  speeches.     The  Moderator  gave  one  in  reply  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  declared  she  would  not 
leave  the  room  till  I  spoke.     So  there  was  a  particular  toast  for 
me,  and  I  had  to  make  a  speech,  which  I  concluded  with  a  toast 
to  the  Lady  Mayoress.    Mr.  Greorge  Sinclair  was  asked  by  her 
Ladyship  to  return  thanks  in  her  name ;  which  he  did  with  a 
speech,  etc.    After  the  ladies  retired,  I  sat  between  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  took  the  chair,  and  Alderman  Sir  Claudius  Hunter, 
who  was  particularly  kind  to  me.    We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies, 
and  I  had  much  cordial  conversation  with  the  eminentes  who 
were    there — as   Alderman    Waitman,   Mr.  Hartwell    Home, 
author  of  the  "  Introduction,"  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  author 
of  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Laurie, 
etc.     I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  gave  a  second  little  speech 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Home,  whom  I  offered  as  a  toast.    We 
went  off  in  our  carriages  about  ten,  much  delighted  with  the 
day's  work,  and  retired  to  bed  soon  afler  our  arrival. 
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XLL— BARON  ROTHSCHILD. 
Sir  Th/ymoi  FoweU  Btatton  to  Mus  Buxton. 

DcYOMBHiRE  Strset,  Feb.  14th,  1834. 
We  jesterdaj  dined  at  Ham  House  to  meet  the  Rothschilds, 
and  yeiy  amusing  it  was.     He  (Rothschild)  told  us  his  life  and 
adyentores.     He  was  the  third  son  of  the  banker  at  Frankfort. 
"There  was  not,"  he  said,  "room  enough  for  us  all  in  that  city. 
I  dealt  in  English  goods.     One  great  trader  came  there  who 
had  the  market  to  himself;  he  was  quite  the  great  man,  and  did 
OS  a  favor  if  he  sold  us  goods.     Somehow  I  offended  him,  and 
be  refused  to  show  us  his  patterns.     This  was  on  a  Tuesday.     I 
said  to  my  father,  '  I  will  go  to  England.'      I  could  speak 
nothing  but  Grerman.     On  the  Thursday  I  started ;  the  nearer  I 
got  to  England,  the  cheaper  goods  were.    As  soon  as  I  got  to 
MaDchester  I  laid  out  all  my  money,  things  were  so  cheap ;  and  I 
made  good  profit.   I  soon  found  that  there  were  three  profits — the 
nvr  materia],  the  dying,  and  the  manufacturing.     I  said  to  the 
manufacturer,  '  I  will  supply  you  with  material  and  dye,  and 
7on  supply  me  with  manufactured  goods.'     So  I  got    three 
profits  instead  of  one,  and  I  could  sell  goods  cheaper  than  any- 
bodj.    In  a  short  time  I  made  my  20,000Z.  into  60,000/.     My 
saccess  all  turned  on  one  maxim.     I  said  I  can  do  what  another 
man  can,  and  so  I  am  a  match  for  the  man  with  the  patterns,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them !    Another  advantage  I  had.    I  was  an  off- 
hand man ;  I  made  a  bargain  at  once.     When  I  was  settled  in 
London,  the  East  India  Company  had  £800,000  of  gold  to  sell. 
I  went  to  the  sale  and  bought  it  all.     I  knew  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington must  have  it ;  I  had  bought  a  great  many  of  his  bills  at 
a  discount.     The  Government  sent  for  me,  and  said  they  must 
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have  it.  When  they  had  got  it,  they  did  not  know  how  to  get  it 
to  Portugal.  I  undertook  all  that,  and  I  sent  it  through 
France,  and  that  was  the  best  business  I  ever  did." 

Another  maxim,  on  which  he  seemed  to  place  great  reliance, 
was  never  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  an  unlucky  place  or  ed 
unlucky  man.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  many  clever  men,  very 
clever  men,  who  had  not  shoes  to  their  feet !  I  never  act  with 
them.  Their  advice  sounds  very  well,  but  fate  is  against  them ; 
they  cannot  get  on  themselves ;  and  if  they  cannot  do  good  to 
themselves,  how  can  they  do  good  to  me  ? "  By  aid  of  these 
maxims  he  has  acquired  three  millions  of  money. 

"  I  hope,"  said \  "  that  your  children  are  not  too  fond 

of  money  and  business,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important 
things.     I  am  sure  you  would  not  wish  that."     Rothschild :  ^^  I 
am  sure  I  should  wish  that.     I  wish  them  to  give  mind  and 
soul,  and  heart,  and  body,  and  every  thing,  to  business.     Thatie 
the  way  to  be  happy.     It  requires  a  great  deal  of  boldness,  and  a 
great  deal  of  caution,  to  make  a  great  fortune ;  and  when  you 
have  got  it,  it  requires  ten  times  as  much  wit  to  keep  it.    If  I 
were  to  listen  to  all  the  projects  proposed  to  me,  I  should  ruin 
myself  very  soon.     Stick  to  one  business  young  man,"  said  he 
to  Edward ;  "  stick  to  your  brewery,  and  you  may  be  the  great 
brewer  of  London.    Be  a  brewer,  and  a  banker,  and  a  merchant, 
and  a  manufacturer,  and  you  will  soon  be  in  the  ^  Gazette.' 
One  of  my  neighbors  is  a  very  ill-tempered  man ;  he  tries  to  vex 
me,  and  has  built  a  great  place  for  swine  close  to  my  walk.     So 
when  I  go  out,  I  hear  first,  grunt,  grunt,  squeak,  squeak ;  but 
this  does  me  no  harm,  I  am  always  in  good  humor.     Sometimes, 
to  amuse  myself,  I  give  a  beggar  a  guinea.    He  thinks  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  for  fear  I  should  find  it  out,  ofi*  he  runs  as  hard  as 
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be  can.    I  adyise  you  to  give  a  beggar  a  guinea  sometimes ;  it 

A  is  Tciy  amusing." 
The  daughters  are  very  pleasing.     The  second  son  is  a 

migfatj  hunter,  and  the  father  lets  liim  buy  any  horses  he  likes. 
He  lately  applied  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  for  a  first-rate 
Arab  horse.  The  Emperor  sent  him  a  magnificent  one,  but 
he  died  as  he  landed  in  England.  The  poor  youth  said,  very 
feeliogly,  ^'  that  was  was  the  greatest  misfortune  he  had  ever 
suffered."  And  I  felt  strong  sympathy  with  him.  I  forgot  to 
sajthat  soon  after  M.  Bothschild  came  here,  Bonaparte  invaded 
Germany.  ^^The  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,"  said  Rothschild, 
"gave  my  feither  his  money;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
he  sent  it  to  me.  I  had  £600,000  arrive  unexpectedly  by  the 
post ;  and  I  put  it  to  such  good  use,  that  the  Prince  made  me  a 
present  of  all  his  wine  and  linen." 


XLIL— A  SCOTCH  ELECTION. 

FrancU  Jeffrey  to  Lord  Cockbum, 

York,  April,  1881. 

Mt  dear  C :  I  was  duly  elected  at  Malton  yesterday. 

I  got  there  on  Tuesday  at  one  o'clock,  and,  attended  by  twelve 

forward  disciples,  instantly  set  forth  to  call  on  my  700  electors, 

and  solicit  the  honor  of  their  votes.     In  three  hours  and  a  half 

I  actually  called  at  635  doors,  and  shook  494  men  by  the  hand. 

Next  day  the  streets  were  filled  with  bands  of  music,  and  fiags, 

and  streamers  of  all  descriptions,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  was 

helped  up,  about  eleven,  to  the  dorsal  ridge  of  a  tall,  prancing 

steed  decorated  with  orange  ribbons,  having  my  reins  and  stir- 

rops  held  by  men  in  the  borough  liveries,  and  a  long  range  of 

6ags  and  music  moving  around  me.     In  this  state  I  paraded 
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through  all  the  streets  at  a  foot  pace,  stopping  at  every  taming 
to  receive  three  huzzas,  and  to  bow  to  all  the  women  in  the  win- 
dows.    At  twelve  I  was  safelj  deposited  in  the  market-place,  at 
the  foot  of  a  square-built  scaffold,  packed  quite  full  of  peopk ; 
and  after  some  dull  ceremonies,  was  duly  declared  elected  by  a 
show  of  hands  and  fervent  acclamations.     After  which  I  ad- 
dressed the  multitude,  amounting,  they  say,  to  near  5,000  pe^ 
sons,  in  very  eloquent  and  touching  terms,  and  was  then  received 
into  a  magnificent  high-backed  chair,  covered  with  orange  silk, 
and  gay  with  flags  and  streamers,  on  which  I  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  six  electors,  nodding  majesticaDy  through  all  the 
streets  and  streetlings,  and  at  length  returned  safe  and  glorious  to 
my  inn.     At  five  o'clock  I  had  to  entertain  about  120  of  the 
most  respectable  of  my  constituents,  and  to  make  divers  speeches 
till  near  eleven  o'clock  ;  having  in  the  mean  time  sallied  out  at 
the  head  of  twenty  of  my  friends,  to  visit  a  party  of  nearly  the 
same  magnitude,  who  were  regaling  in  an  inferior  inn,  and  whom 
we  found  in  a  state  of  far  greater  exaltation.    All  the  Cayleys, 
male  and  female,  were  kind  enough  to  come  in  and  support  me ; 
and  about  eleven  I  contrived  to  get  away,  with  Sir  George  and 
his  son-in-law,  and  came  out  here  with  a  great  cavalcade  about 
midnight.     The  thing  is  thought  to  have  gone  off  brilliantly. 
What  it  has  cost  I  do  not  know,  but  the  accounts  are  to  be 
settled  by  Lord  Milton's  agent,  and  sent  to  me  to  London.    The 
place  from  which  I  write  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Worsley,  a  man  of 
large  fortune,  who  has  married  one  of  Sir  George  Cayle/s 
daughters,  and  has  assembled  their  whole  genealogy  in  his  capa- 
cious mansion.     You  know  I  always  took  greatly  to  the  family, 
and  like  them  if  possible  better  the  more  I  see  of  them  in  their 
family  circle.     The  youngest,  who  is  about  sixteen,  and  I,  have 
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loog  avowed  a  mutual  flame ;  and  the  second,  who  is  to  be 
mam'ed  next  month,  is  nearlj  a  perfect  beautj.  But  it  is  the 
meet  blood,  and  the  naturalness  and  gayetj  of  heart  which  I  chieflj 
admire  in  them ;  and  after  mj  lonelj  journey  and  tiresome  elec* 
don,  the  delight  of  roaming  about  these  vernal  valleys,  in  the 
idleness  of  a  long  sunny  day,  in  the  midst  of  their  bright  smiles 
ind  happy  laughs,  reconciles  me  to  existence  again.  It  is  a 
fltraoge  huge  house,  built  almost  eighty  years  ago,  on  a  sprt  of 
Italian  model,  and  full  of  old  pictures  and  books,  and  cabinets 
fuQ  of  gimcracks,  and  portfolios  crammed  with  antique  original 
sketches  and  engravings,  and  closets  full  of  old  plate  and  rusty 
duna,  which  would  give  Thomson  and  you,  and  Johnny  Clerk 
in  his  better  days,  work  enough  for  a  month ;  though  I,  who 
have  only  a  day  to  spare,  prefer  talking  with  living  creatures. 
This  is  all  very  childish  and  foolish  I  confess,  for  a  careful 
senator,  at  a  great  national  crisis.  But  I  have  really  been  so 
bard  worked  and  bothered  of  late,  that  you  must  excuse  me 
if  I  enjoy  one  day  of  relaxation.  I  go  off  to-morrow  at  six 
o'clock,  etc. 


XLnL— VISIT  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE  TO  BRUSSEI5. 
Mugh  8,  Legcsrh  to  Ms  Sisters, 

Bruzelles,  March  24th,  1833. 
Mt  deab  Sistebs  :  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  writing  to  you 
both  at  the  same  time,  that  there  may  be  no  heart-breaking  jeal- 
ousy between  you  about  so  important  a  matter  as  my  attention. 
I  told  mama  I  should  give  you  a  more  particular  account  of 
what  passed  here  during  the  French  queen's  visit  to  Brussels, 
which  took  place  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  continued  until  last 
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Monday  afternoon,  when  she  left  this  city,  and  arrived  in  Pari^ 
in  less  than  twenty-four  honrs,  having  travelled  all  night.     X 
have  repeatedly  mentioned  how  mnch  I  admire  that  great  lad^? 
with  whom  I  had  thq  honor  of  dining  at  the  pretty  chateau  of* 
Neuilly,  near  Paris,  when  I  was  there  last  summer.     What  I 
saw  of  her  during  her  stay  here,  confirmed  all  those  favorable 
impressions.     Her  grace,  dignity,  and  affability  {condescenion  it 
may  be,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  that),  are  really  irresist- 
ible, and  equalled  only  by  her  exemplary  virtues  as  a  wife  and 
a  mother — virtues  which  happen  to  shine  forth  more  brDliantly 
this  moment,  in  contrast  with  the  public  infamy  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berry. 

The  Queen  arrived  here,  accompanied  by  her  second  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Marie,  and  two  ladies  of  honor,  under  the  pro- 
tection (as  we  should  say  of  a  private  person)  of  her  son  and 
heir  apparent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  well-looking  young  man  of 
some  two  and  twenty  years  or  thereabouts.  The  day  after  their 
arrival  was  passed  iu  the  £Eimily  circle,  but  on  Sunday  (the  next 
day)  there  was  a  grand  diplomatic  dinner  of  fifty  covers  at  court, 
at  which  I  had  the  honor  of  assisting,  with  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, the  French,  and  their  Secretaries  of  Legation,  all  the  Minis- 
ters of  State,  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, some  generals,  the  ladies  of  honor  of  the  two  Queens,  etc. ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aren- 
berg,  who  are  decidedly  at  the  head  of  society  here,  and,  indeed, 
are  of  an  almost  royal  hovse.  As  soon  as  all  the  guests  were 
assembled  in  the  aalle  de  reception,  and  after  the  Duchess  of 
Arenbcrg,  who  had  been  presented  in  private  audience  in  another 
saloon,  returned,  the  royal  party  made  its  appearance,  the  Queen 
of  France  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  son-in-law.  King  Leopold ; 
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the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  on  that  of  her  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  Princess  Marie  accompanied  by  her  Lady  of 
Honor.    The  rest  of  the  party  only  saluted  at  entering,  and 
stopped  near  the  door,  but  the  Queen  of  the  French  went  round 
the  whole  circle,  beginning,  of  course,  with  our  noble  selves, 
the  representatives  of  foreign  nations,  who  you  know  are  always 
at  the  head  of  every  ceremony  at  least.     The  British  ambassa- 
dor was  first  presented.     She  recognized  in  him  an  old  acquaint- 
ance (Heaven  knows  how  far  back  I),  and  reminded  him  of  the 
occasions  on  which  they  met.     Her  own  ambassador,  who  re- 
torned  from  Paris  with  her,  she  soon  despatched.     Then  came 
mj  turn ;  she  had  seen  me  not  many  months  ago ;  hoped  I  liked 
my  situation ;    asked  after  Gen.  Wool  (an  officer  sent  out  on 
some  special  errand  by  our  Government  last  summer,  who  had 
been  well  received  by  the  Court  of  France,  and  had  afterwards 
visited  Brussels  with  me,  when  I  first  came  here),  and  so  forth. 
In  short,  she  addressed  something  appropriate  to  every  individual 
in  the  circle,  except  the  officers  of  the  King's  household,  and  all 
with  that  winning  native  grace  so  peculiar  to  a  high-bom  and 
perfectly-bred  Frenchwoman  (by  the  by,  she  is  an  Italian,  aunt 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  who  has  been  lately  doing  such  fine 
things,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who  has  been  doing  such 
naughty  ones).     The  Grand-Marshal  then  announced  to  their 
majesties  that  dinner  was  served.     They  led  the  way  into  the 
banqueting  hall  (in  the  ffrand  apartments^  as  they  are  called),  as 
they  had  come  into  the  salle  de  reception^  except  that  this  time 
the  English  Ambassador,  as  head  of  the  diplomatic  body  (by 
$eniartty),  gave  his  arm  to  the  Princess  Mary.    As  I  had  the 
third  choice,  I  took  the  prettiest  of  our  Queen's  ladies,  and  I 
think  the  very  prettiest  woman  in  all  Belgium,  although  she 
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has  three  children  married,  one  a  daughter  almost  as  old  as  her- 
self.  I  was  petrified  with  surprise  when  I  found  out  the  age  of 
.  my  favorite,  whom  I  did  not  suspect  of  so  many  years,  almost 
by  half.  But  that  discovery  I  had  made  long  before  this  meeting, 
and  I  chose  her  with  my  eyes  open  and  very  deliberately.  The 
lady  in  question  is  the  Baronne  d'Hoogvorst  She  was  dressed 
that  day  in  very  becoming  style,  and  looked  like  a  bloomiDg 
wife  of  thirty.     In  Europe,  you  know,  that  is  not  old. 

At  table,  the  fashion  in  Europe  is  not  like  yours — ^for  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  to  sit  at  one  end,  and  the  mistress  at  the  other. 
The  place  of  honor  is  at  the  side,  and  at  the  middle  of  the 
board.  When  I  dined  at  Neuille,  the  Queen  sat  on  one  side,  and 
^e  King  opposite  to  her  on  the  other ;  but  Leopold  and  Louise 
are  inseparable,  at  least  at  dinner,  and,  judging  ^m  their  most 
amiable  characters  and  affectionate  dispositions,  I  should  suppose 
everywhere  else.  The  grand  marshal  of  the  palace  here  always 
takes  his  place  opposite  to  their  Majesties.  And  so  it  was  on 
this  occasion.  On  the  right  of  the  King  sat  the  Queen  of  the 
French,  on  her  right  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  next  to  her  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  next  the  Duchess  d'Arenberg,  next  Count  de 
Latour  Maubourg,  and  on  the  left  of  the  King  was  the  Princess 
Marie,  next  the  English  ambassador,  and  the  grand  marshal  had 
on  his  right  the  lady  of  honor  handed  in  by  the  Duke  d'Aren- 
berg,  on  whose  right  sat  the  Duke  himself;  on  the  left  was 
Madame  d'Hoogvorst,  and  next  to  her  your  humble  servant,  so 
that  I  sat  immediately  opposite  to  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
whose  sweet,  modest  face  I  am  never  tired  of  looking  upon. 
The  dinner  was  served  with  the  highest  magnificence  of  the 
Court,  the  crowd  of  servants  in  waiting  being  decked  out  in 
their  most  showy  liveries  (scarlet  and  gold  for  some,  while  others 
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wore  a  more  modest  nniform,  with  swords  at  their  sides),  and  the 
^  ^  ■    table  itself  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  at  the  dessert  with 
Serres  china.     This  last,  which  is  the  most  beautiM  painted 
chioa,  mannfactured  near  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  near  three  hundred 
^cs  a  plate  J  was  a  bridal  present  to  the  Queen  from  her  father. 
A  grand  band  of  music  played  the  most  fashiqnable  and  admired 
pieces  of  the  great  German  and  Italian  masters,  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  dinner,  which,  in  all  other  respects,  went  off  just  as  Court 
dinners  always  do,  with  the  gravest  decorum ;  a  conversation 
confined  to  two— with  no  variety  except  an  occasional  change  from 
ri^t  to  left,  when  one  or  the  other  of  your  neighbors,  as  it  hap- 
pens, is  run  out  of  small  talk — and  carried  on,  of  course,  in  a  sort 
of  whisper.     Certainly,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  vast 
table,  covered  with  so  much  magnificence,  and  surrounded  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen — ^the  former  sparkling  with  diamonds,  the 
latter  all  in  court  embroidery — ^presents  a  very  brilliant  coup 
fceH,    I  was  never  before  so  much  struck  with  the  effect  of 
precious  stones  in  a  lady's  toilette,  as  with  the  richly  colored 
beams  of  light  that  glittered  about  the  neck  and  head  of  the 
Dnehess  d'Arenberg,  a  very  fine  woman  about  thirty-five,  who 
was  arrayed  in  more  than  the  glory  of  Solomon.     The  worst  of 
a  dinner  at  Court  is  that,  after  having  got  through  the  tedious 
formalities  of  the  reception,  and  the  execution  (they  endure  a 
couple  of  hours  or  so),  the  whole  company  is  marched  back  into 
the  saUe  de  reception^  where  coffee  is  served  with  liqueurs^  and 
there  are  sometimes  kept  standing  (for  none  but  the  ladies,  who 
take  their  places  at  the  Queen's  round  table  after  dinner,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  are  allowed  to  sit),  sometimes  for  another 
hour,  or  hour  and  a  half.     For  me,  whose  habit  is,  and  always 
has  been,  if  possible,  to  stretch  myself  off  at  full  length  upon  a 
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make  a  name  in  the  world,  and  Lord  Stanley's  friends  were 
eagerly  backing  her.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  show  in  the 
world. 

But  I  will  begin  with  the  beginning.  I  went  with  the  Law- 
rences. We  went  by  railway  to  Windsor,  then  took  a  carriage 
to  Ascot,  some  half  dozen  miles  distant.  The  crowds  of  car- 
riages, horses,  etc.,  on  the  road,  filled  the  air  with  a  whirlwind 
of  dust,  and  I  should  have  been  blinded  but  for  a  blue  veil  which 
was  lent  me  to  screen  my  hat  and  face.  The  Swedish  Minister, 
who  furnished  these  accommodations,  set  the  example  by  tying 
himself  up.  On  reaching  Ascot  we  were  admitted  to  the  salon, 
which  stands  against  the  winning  post,  and  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Queen  when  there.  It  was  filled  with  gay  company,  all  in 
high  spirits.  Lord  Stanley  was  looking  forward  to  a  triumph, 
though  he  talked  coolly  about  it.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest,  per- 
haps the  ablest  debater  in  Parliament,  and  next  Monday  will 
make  a  grand  assault  on  the  Cabinet.  This  is  the  way  he  re- 
lieves himself  from  the  cares  of  public  life.  I  suspect  he  was 
quite  as  much  interested  in  the  result  of  the  race  yesterday  as  he 
wiU  be  in  the  result  of  the  parliamentary  battle  on  Monday. 

The  prize,  besides  a  considerable  stake  of  money  from  sub- 
scription, was  a  most  gorgeous  silver  vase,  the  annual  present 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  Ascot  races.  It  represents 
Hercules  taming  the  horses  of  Diomed,  beautifully  sculptured, 
making  an  ornament  for  a  sideboard  or  a  table  some  five  feet  in 
height,  and  eighteen  inches  square.  What  a  trophy  for  the  cas- 
tle of  the  Earl  of  Derby  or  for  the  Eglinton  halls  in  Scotland ! 

The  horses  were  paraded  up  and  down  before  the  spectators ; 
betting  ran  very  high — ^men  and  women,  nobles  and  conmioners, 
who  crowd  the  ground  by  thousands,  all  entering  into  it. '  Five 
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horses  started  on  a  heat  of  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  little  bay 
mare  led  off  gallantly — "  Flying  Dutchman "  seemed  to  lose 
ground — the  knowing  ones  began  to  shake— and  the  odds  rose 
in  '^Canezon's"  favor,  when,  just  as  they  were  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  goal,  Lord  Eglinton's  jockey  gave  his  horse  the  rein, 
and  he  went  off  in  gallant  style— -not  running,  but  touching  the 
ground  in  a  succession  of  flying  leaps  that  could  hardly  have 
brushed  the  wet  from  the  grass,  for  it  began  to  rain.  There 
was  a  general  sensation ;  bets  changed ;  the  cry  was  for  the  old 
favorite ;  and  as  the  little  troop  shot  by  us,  "  Flying  Dutchman" 
came  in  at  the  head,  by  the  length  of  several  rods,  before  all  the 
field.  Then  there  was  a  shouting  and  congratulations,  while  the 
mob  followed  the  favorite  horse  as  if  they  would  devour  him. 
He  was  brought  directly  under  our  windows,  and  Lady  Eglinton 
felt,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  much  love  for  him  at  the  moment  as  for 
any  of  her  children.  It  was  a  glorious  triumph,  and  the  race 
was  hers,  or  her  lord's,  whom  I  did  not  see.  Now  I  do  not  feel 
the  least  excited  by  all  this,  but  excessively  tired,  and  I  would 
not  go  to  another  race  if  I  could  do  it  by  walking  into  the  next 
street ;  that  is,  if  I  had  to  sit  it  out,  as  I  did  here,  for  three 
mortal  hours.  How  hard  the  English  people  are  driven  for 
amusement ! 

Coming  home,  we  drove  through  the  Royal  Park  at  Wind- 
bor,  among  tr^es  hundreds  of  years  old,  under  which  troops  of 
deer  were  lazily  grazing,  secure  from  all  molestation.  The 
Thames  is  covered  with  swans,  which  nobody  would  dare  to 
injure.  How  beautiful  all  this  is  I  I  wish,  dear  Lizzie,  you 
could  have  a  peep  at  the  English  country,  with  its  superb,  wide- 
stretching  lawns,  its  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  everywhere  dot- 
ting the  fields,  and  even  the  parks  in  town,  and  the  beautiful 
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white  COWS,  all  as  clean  as  if  they  had  been  scrubbed  down. 
England,  in  the  country,  is  without  a  rival.  But  in  town  the 
houses  are  all  dingy,  and  most  of  them  as  black  as  a  chimnej 
with  the  smoke.  This  hangs  like  a  funeral  pall  over  the  city, 
penetrating  the  houses,  and  discoloring  the  curtains  and  fornitare 
in  a  very  short  time.  You  would  be  amused  with  the  gay  scene 
which  the  streets  in  this  part  of  the  town  present.  Splendid 
equipages  fill  the  great  streets  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  blaz- 
ing with  rich  colors,  and  silver  mountings,  and  gaudy  liveries. 
Every  thing  here  tells  of  a  proud  and  luxurious  aristocracy.  1 
shall  see  enough  of  them  to-day,  as  I  have  engagements  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  four  houses  before  bedtime,  which  is  now  with 
me  very  regularly  about  twelve,  sometimes  later,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  have  it  later.  Why  have  I  no  letter  on  my  table  from 
home  ?  I  trust  I  shall  find  one  there  this  evening,  or  I  shalli 
after  all,  have  a  heavy  heart,  which  is  far  from  gay  in  Ais 
gayety.  Your  affectionate  father, 

William  H.  Prescott. 
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L— LIFE  OF  A  MAID  OF  HONOR  AT  COURT. 
Alexander  Ihpe  to  Tereta  and  Martha  Blount.* 

Yoa  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  him  a  dull  correspondent 
whom  jou  have  known  so  long  for  a  dull  companion*  And 
though  I  am  pretty  sensible,  if  I  have  anj  wit,  I  maj  as  well 
TOte  to  show  it  as  not ;  yet  I  will  content  myself  with  giving 

*  This  letter,  although  belonging  more  appropriately  to  the  first  book, 
bu  been  introdaoed  here,  in  connection  with  many  others  of  Pope,  that  the 
retder  might  be  able  more  readily  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  celebrated 
oorrespondence.    As  it  is  the  fiishion  to  depreciate  Pope^s  letters,  the  editor 
Duty  be  pardoned  for  introdadng  a  long  extract  ftom  Thadceray.    "  With  the 
\       exception  of  his  lore  letters,  I  do  not  know,"  says  Thackeray,  **in  the  range 
^       of  ov  literatm«,  yolnmes  more  delightful  than  the  Pope  correspondence. 
I       Toa  lire  in  them  in  the  finest  company  in  the  world.    A  little  stately,  perhaps, 
i       I  Bttle  tipprHi,  and  conscious  thai  they  are  speaking  to  whole  generations 
«       ^  are  listening ;  but  in  the  tone  of  thdr  Yoices,  pitched,  as  no  doubt  they 
r       are,  beyond  the  mere  conyersation  key,  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts, 
[       thdr  Tarioiiis  Tiews  and  natures,  there  is  something  generous,  and  cheering, 
iad  ennobling.    You  are  in  the  society  of  men  who  haye  filled  the  greatest 
pirts  in  the  world's  story — ^you  are  with  St.  John,  the  statesnian;  Peter- 
borough, the  conqueror ;  Swift,  the  greatest  wit  of  all  times ;  Gay,  the  kind- 
Hest  lander :  it  is  a  priyilege  to  sit  in  that  company.    Delightful  and  generous 
banquet  1  with  a  little  faith  and  a  little  fancy,  any  one  of  us  here  may  ei\joy  it, 
uid  oom'ure  up  those  great  figures  out  of  the  past  and  listen  to  their  wit  and 
wisdom.    Ifind  that  there  is  always  a  certain  cachet  about  great  men,  they 
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jon  as  plain  a  histoiy  of  mj  pilgrimage  as  Purclias  himself,  or 
as  John  Bnnyan  could  do  of  his  walking  through  the  vnldernas 
of  this  world. 

First,  then,  I  went  hj  water  to  Hampton  Court,  unattended 

may  be  as  mean  on  many  points  as  you  or  I,  bat  they  cany  thdr  great  tir; 
they  speak  of  common  life  more  largely  and  generously  than  common  men  do, 
they  regard  the  worid  with  a  manlier  countenance  and  see  its  real  features 
more  fairly  than  the  timid  shufflers  who  only  dare  to  look  up  at  life  through 
blinkers,  or  to  have  an  opinion  when  there  is  a  crowd  to  back  it;  he  who 
reads  these  noble  records  of  a  past  age,  salutes  and  reyerences  the  gmt 
spirits  who  adorn  it.  You  may  go  home  now  and  talk  with  St  John ;  yoa 
may  take  a  Yolume  from  your  library  and  listen  to  Swift  and  Pope. 

**  Might  I  give  counsel  to  any  young  hearer  I  would  say  to  him,  try  to  fre- 
quent the  company  of  your  betters.  In  books  and  life  that  is  the  most  whol^ 
9ome  society;  learn  to  admire  rightly,  the  great  pleasure  of  life  is  tbal 
Note  what  the  great  men  admired :  they  admired  great  things ;  narrow  siurits 
admire  basely,  and  worship  meanly.  I  know  nothing  in  any  story  more  gal- 
lant and  cheering  than  the  k>Ye  and  friendship  which  this  company  of  §udwb 
men  bore  toward  one  another.  There  never  has  been  a  society  of  men  more 
friendly,  as  there  never  was  one  more  illustrious.  Who  dared  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Pope,  great  and  famous  himself^  for  liking  the  society  of  men  great  and 
&mous — and  for  liking  them  for  the  qualities  which  made  them  so?  A 
mere  pretty  fellow  from  White's  could  not  have  written  the  *  Patriot  King,* 
and  would  yery  likely  have  despised  littie  Mr.  Pope,  the  decrepit  Pspist, 
whom  St  John  held  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  men.  A  mere 
nobleman  of  the  Court  could  no  more  have  won  Barcelona  than  he  could  have 
written  Peterborough's  letters  to  Pope,  which  are  as  witty  as  Gongrere's;  a 
mere  Irish  dean  could  not  have  written  GulliTcr;  and  all  these  men  lored 
Pope,  and  Pope  loYcd  all  these  men.  To  name  his  friends  is  to  name  the 
best  men  of  his  time.  Addison  had  a  senate ;  Pope  reyerenced  his  equals. 
He  spoke  of  Swift  with  respect  and  admiration  always. 

"  His  admiration  for  Bolingbroke  was  so  great  that  when  some  one  sud  of 
his  friend,  '  There  is  something  in  Uiat  great  man  which  looks  as  if  he  was 
placed  here  by  mistake.'  *  Yea,'  Pope  answered,  *and  when  the  comet  ap- 
peared to  us  a  month  or  two  ago,  I  had  sometimes  an  imagination  that  it 
might  possibly  be  come  to  carry  him  home,  as  a  coach  comes  to  one's  door 
for  visitors.'  So  these  great  spirits  spoke  of  one  another.  Show  me  nx  of 
the  dullest  middle-aged  gentiemen  that  ever  dawdled  round  a  club-table,  so 
faithfiil  and  so  friendly."— H. 
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b/all  but  mj  own  vlrtiies,  which  were  not  of  so  modest  a  na- 
ture to  keep  themselTes  or  me  concealed ;  for  I  met  the  Prince 
^ih  all  his  ladies  on  horseback  coming  from  hunting.     Mrs.  B. 
and  Mrs.  L.  took  me  into  protection  (contrary  to  the  laws 
igainst  harboring  Papists),  and  gave  me  a  dinner  with  some- 
tiung  I  liked  better,  an  opportunity  of  conversation  with  Mrs. 
H.*    We  all  agreed  that  the  life  of  a  maid  of  honor  was  of  all 
tiuDgs  the  most  miserable,  and  wished  that  every  woman  who 
enried  it  had  a  specimen  of  it.    To  eat  Westphalian  ham  in  a 
ffiormng,  ride  over  hedges  and  ditches  in  borrowed  hacks,  come 
home  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  a  fever,  and,  what  is  worse  a 
hundred  times,  with  a  red  mark  on  the  forehead  from  an  uneasy 
bat ;  all  this  may  qualify  them  to  make  excellent  wives  for  fox< 
hunters,  and  bear  abundance  of  ruddy-complexioned  children. 
As  soon  as  they  can  wipe  off  the  sweat  of  the  day  they  must 
simper  an  hour,  and  catch  cold  in  the  Princess's,  from  thence 
(as  Shakespeare  has  it)  to  dinner,  wUh  what  appetite  they  may^ 
and  aller  that  till  midnight,  walk,  work,  or  think,  which  they 
please.     I  can  easily  believe  no  lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a 
mountain  and  a  rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  this  Court ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  need  only  teU  you  Mrs.  L.  walked  with 
me  three  or  four  hours  by  moonlight,  and  we  met  no  creature 
of  any  quality  but  the  King,  who  gave  audience  to  the  vice- 
chamberlain  all  alone  under  the  garden  wall. 

In  short,  I  heard  of  no  ball,  assembly,  basset-table,  or  any 
place  where  two  or  three  were  gathered  together,  except  Madam 
Kilmansegg's ;  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  invited  and  the 
grace  to  stay  away. 

•  The  three  Udies  referred  to  were  Mary  BeUenden  and  Mary  Lepell, 
maidfl  of  honor  to  the  Princess,  and  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Suflblk.    It  was  usual  at  the  time  to  call  onmarried  ladles  Mistreaa. 
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I  was  heartily  tired,  and  posted  to Park ;  there  we  bsd 

an  excellent  discourse  of  qoackerj ;  Dr.  S was  mentioned 

with  honor.    Lady walked  a  whole  hour  abroad  witboat 

dying  after  it,  at  least  in  the  time  I  stayed,  though  she  seemed 
to  be  fainting,  and  had  convulsiye  motions  several  times  in  her 
head.  I  arrived  in  the  forest  by  Tuesday  noon,  having  fled 
£rom  the  face  (I  wish  I  could  say  the  homed  face)  of  Moses, 
who  dined  in  the  midway  thither.  I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  those  woods,  where  I  have  so  often  enjoyed  a  book  and  a 
friend.  I  made  a  hymn  as  I  passed  through,  which  ended  witli 
a  sigh  I  will  not  tell  you  the  meaning  of. 

Your  doctor  is  gone  the  wtfy  of  all  his  patients,  and  was 
hard  put  to  it  how  to  dispose  of  an  estate  miserably  unwieldy, 
and  splendidly  unuseful  to  him.  Sir  Samuel  Garth  says,  that 
for  Badclifie  to  leave  a  library,  was   as  if  a  eunuch  shoald 

found  a  seraglio.*     Dr.  S lately  told  a  lady  he  wondered 

she  could  be  alive  after  him ;  she  made  answer,  she  wondered 
at  it  for  two  reasons,  because  Dr.  BadclifTe  was  dead,  and  be- 
cause Dr.  S was  living.  I  am  your,  etc. 


H— HUMOR  OF  WTOHERLEY  IN  HIS  LAST  ILLNESS. 

Alexander  Pope  to  Edward  Blount, 

Jan.  21st,  171(^'16. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  vrill  be  so  interesting  to  you  at  pres- 
ent, as  some  circumstances  of  the  last  act  of  that  eminent  comic 
poet,  and  our  friend,  Wycherley.  He  had  often  told  me,  as  I 
doubt  not  he  did  all  his  acquaintance,  that  he  would  marry  as 
soon  as  his  life  was  despaired  of;  accordingly,  a  few  days  before 

*  It  was  notorious  that  he  had  little  loarmng. 
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ills  death,  he  underwent  the  ceremonj ;   and  joined  together 
those  two  sacraments  which,  wise  men  say,  should  be  the  last 
te  receive ;  for,  if  you  observe,  matrimony  is  placed  after  ex- 
treme unction  in  our  Catechism,  as  a  kind  of  hint  of  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken.    The  old  man  then  lay 
down,  satisfied  in  the  conscience  of  having  by  this  one  act  paid 
bis  just  debts,  obliged  a  woman,  who  (he  was  told)  had  merit, 
and  shown  an  heroic  resentment  of  the  ill  usage  of  his  next  heir. 
Some  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  with  the  lady  discharged 
those  debts ;  a  jointure  of  four  hundred  a  year  made  her  a  rec- 
ompense ;  and  the  nephew  he  left  to  comfort  himself  as  well  as 
he  could,  with  the  miserable  remains  of  a  mortgaged  estate.     I 
saw  our  Mend  twice  after  this  was  done,  less  peevish  in  his 
sickness  than  he  used  to  be  in  his  health ;  neither  much  afraid 
of  dying,  nor  (which  in  him  had  been  more  likely)  much 
ashamed  of  marrying.      The  evening  before  he  expired  he 
called  his  young  wife  to  the  bedside,  and  earnestly  entreated  her 
not  to  deny  him  one  request,  the  last  he  should  make.    Upon 
h^  assurances  of  consenting  to  it,  he  told  her,  ^^  My  dear,  it  is 
only  this,  that  you  will  never  marry  an  old  man  again."    I  can- 
not help  remarking,  that  sickness,  which  often  destroys  both  wit 
and  wisdom,  yet  seldom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent  which 
we  call  humor :  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  this,  even  in  this  half 
compliment ;  though  I  think  his  request  a  little  hard,  for  why 
should  he  bar  her  from  doubling  her  jointure  on  the  same  easy 
terms? 

So  trivial  as  these  circumstances  are,  I  should  not  be  dis- 
pleased myself  to  know  such  trifles,  when  they  concern  or  char- 
acterize any  eminent  person.  The  wisest  and  wittiest  of  men 
are  seldom  wiser  or  wittier  than  others  in  these  sober  moments ; 
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at  least  our  friend  ended  much  in  the  character  he  had  lived  in ; 
and  Horace's  rule  for  a  play  may  as  weU  be  applied  to  him  as  a 
playwright, 


"  Senretar  ad  imum, 
Qnalifl  ab  inoeptu  processerit,  et  sibl  oonstet** 


I  am,  &c. 


m.— LORD  BOLINGBROKE'S  LIFE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Alexander  Pope  to  Dr.  Swift. 

Dawlst,  June  28th,  1728. 

I  now  hold  the  pen  for  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  is  reading 
your  letter  between  two  haycocks ;  but  his  attention  is  some- 
what diverted  by  casting  his  eyes  on  the  clouds,  not  in  admira- 
tion of  what  you  say,  but  for  fear  of  a  shower.  He  is  pleased 
with  your  placing  him  in  the  triumvirate,  between  yourself  and 
me ;  though  he  says  that  he  doubts  he  shall  fare  like  Lepidus, 
while  one  of  us  runs  away  with  all  the  power  like  Augustus, 
and  another  vdth  all  the  pleasures  like  Anthony.  It  is  upon  a 
foresight  of  this  that  he  has  fitted  up  his  farm,  and  you  will . 
agree  that  this  scheme  of  retreat  at  least  is  not  founded  upon 
weak  appearances.  Upon  his  return  from  the  bath  all  peccant 
humors,  he  finds,  are  purged  out  of  him ;  and  his  great  temperance 
and  economy  are  so  signal  that  the  first  is  fit  for  my  constitution, 
and  the  latter  would  enable  you  to  lay  up  so  much  money  as  to 
buy  a  bishopric  in  England.  As  to  the  return  of  his  health  and 
vigor,  were  you  here,  you  might  inquire  of  his  hay-makers ;  but 
as  to  his  temperance,  I  can  answer  that  (for  one  whole  day)  wo 
have  had  nothing  for  dinner  but  mutton  broth,  beans  and  bacon, 
and  a  barn-door  fowl. 

Now  his  Lordship  is  run  after  his  cart,  I  have  a  moment  left 


in 
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to  mjaelf  to  tell  you,  that  I  overbeard  him  yesterday  agree  with 
a  painter  for  £200  to  paint  his  coantry  hall  with  trophies  of  rakes, 
spades,  prongs,  etc.,  and  other  ornaments,  merely  to  countenance 
big  calling  this  place  a  farm.    Now  turn  over  a  new  leaf — 

He  bids  me  assure  you  he  should  be  sorry  not  to  have  more 
Bchemes  of  kindness  for  his  friends  than  of  ambition  for  himself; 
titere,  though  his  schemes  may  be  weak,  the  motives  at  least  are 
strong ;  and  he  says  further,  if  you  could  bear  as  great  a  fall 
and  decrease  of  your  revenues,  as  he  knows  by  experience  he 
can,  jou  would  not  live  in  Ireland  an  hour. 

The  Dnnciad  is  going  to  be  printed  in  all  pomp,  with  the 
inscription  which  makes  me  proudest.  It  will  be  attended  with 
iVamf,  Prolegomena^  Testimonia  Scnptorunij  Index  Aufhorvm^ 
and  notes  Variorum,  As  to  the  latter,  I  desire  you  to  read  over 
the  text,  and  make  a  few  in  any  way  you  like  best,*  whether 
diy  raillery,  upon  the  style  and  way  of  commenting  of  trivial 
critics ;  or  humorous,  upon  the  authors  in  the  poem ;  or  histori- 
cal, of  persons,  of  places,  times ;  or  explanatory ;  or  collecting 
the  parallel  passages  of  the  ancients.  Adieu.  I  am  pretty 
weD,  my  mother  not  ill,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  vexed  with  his  fever  by 
intervals ;  I  am  afraid  he  declines,  and  we  shall  lose  a  worthy 

man :  I  am  troubled  about  him  very  much. 

Am,  etc. 


IV.— TEMPER  AlO)  AMUSEMENTS  OF  SWIFT. 

Dr.  Sw^ft  to  Lord  BoUngbrohe, 

Dublin,  March  2l8t,  1729. 
You  tell  me  you  have  not  quitted  the  design  of  collecting, 
^ting,  etc.     This  is  the  answer  of  every  sinner  who  defers  his 

•  Dr.  Swift  did  so. 
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repentance.    I  wish  Mr.  Pope  was  as  great  an  nrger  as  I,  ^who 
long  for  nothing  more  than  to  see  troth  nnder  yonr  hands,  laj- 
ing  all  detraction  in  the  dust.     I  find  mjself  disposed  every 
year,  or  rather  every  month,  to  be  more  angry  and  revengefal ; 
and  my  rage  is  so  ignoble,  that  it  descends  even  to  resent  the 
folly  and  baseness  of  the  enslaved  people  among  whom  I  live. 
I  knew  an  old  lord  in  Leicestershire,  who  amnsed  himself  with 
mending  pitchforks  and  spades  for  his  tenants  gratis.    Yet  I 
have  higher  ideas  left,  if  I  were  nearer  to  objects  on  whidi  I 
might  employ  them  ;  and  contenming  my  private  fortnne,  would 
gladly  cross  the  channel  and  stand  by,  whfle  my  betters  were 
driving  the  boars  out  of  the  garden,  if  there  be  any  probable 
expectation  of  snch  an  endeavor.    When  I  was  of  your  age  I 
often  thought  of  death,  but  now  after  a  dozen  years  more,  it  is 
never  out  of  my  mind,  and  terrifies  me  less.     I  conclude  that 
Providence  hath  ordered  our  fears  to  decrease  with  our  spirits ; 
and  yet  I  love  la  bagatelle  better  than  ever ;  for  finding  it  trou- 
blesome to  read  at  night,  and  the  company  here  growing  taste- 
less, I  am  always  writing  bad  prose,  or  worse  verses,  either  of 
rage  or  raillery,  whereof  some  few  escape  to  give  offence  or 
mirth,  and  the  rest  are  burnt. 

They  print  some  Irish  trash  in  London,  and  charge  it  on  me, 
which  you  will  clear  me  of  to  my  friends,  for  all  are  spurious 
except  one  *  paper,  for  which  Mr.  Pope  very  lately  chid  me.  I 
remember  your  lordship  used  to  say,  that  a  few  good  speakers 
would  in  time  carry  any  point  that  was  right ;  and  that  the  com- 
mon method  of  a  majority,  by  calling.  To  the  question,  would 
never  hold  long,  when  reason  was  on  the  other  side.  Whether 
politics  do  not  change  like  gaming,  by  the  invention  of  Qew 

•  EnUtled,  A  Libd  on  Dr.  Ddany,  and  a  certain  great  I/yrd, 
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tricb,  I  am  ignorant ;  but  I  believe  in  your  time  jou  would 
oeTer,  as  a  minister,  have  suffered  an  act  to  pass  through  the  H. 
of  Commons,  only  because  you  were  sure  of  a  majority  in  the 
H.  of  Lords  to  throw  it  out ;  because  it  would  be  unpopular,  and 
consequently  a  loss  of  reputation.  Yet  this  we  are  told  hath 
been  the  case  in  the  qualification  bill  relating  to  pensioners.  It 
fihonld  seem  to  me  that  corruption,  like  avarice,  hath  no  bounds. 
I  had  opportunities  to  know  the  proceedings  of  your  ministry 
better  than  any  other  man  of  my  rank ;  and  having  not  much  to 
do,  I  have  often  compared  it  with  these  last  sixteen  years  of  a 
profound  peace  all  over  Europe,  and  we  running  seven  millions 
in  debt.  I  am  forced  to  play  at  small  game,  to  set  the  beasts 
bere  a  madding,  merely  for  want  of  better  game :  Tmdanda  iha 
est  qua  me  quogue  pdssimy  etc.     The  d  take  those  politics, 

^ere  a  dunce  might  govern  for  a  dozen  years  together.  I  will 
eome  in  person  to  England,  if  I  am  provoked,  and  send  for  the 
dictator  firom  the  plough.  I  disdain  to  say,  0  mihi  prceteritos — 
bat  eruda  deo  viridisgue  senedus.  Pray,  my  lord,  how  are  the 
gardens?  have  you  taken  down  the  mount,  and  removed  the 
yew  hedges?  Have  you  not  bad  weather  for  the  spring  com? 
Has  Mr.  Pope  gone  farther  in  his  ethic  poem?  and  is  the  head- 
land sown  with  wheat?  and  what  says  Polybius?  and  how  does 
roy  lord  St.  John?  which  last  question  is  very  material  to  me, 
because  I  love  Burgundy,  and  riding  between  Twickenham  and 
Dawley.  I  built  a  wall  five  years  ago,  and  when  the  masons 
played  the  knaves,  nothing  delighted  me  so  much  as  to  stand  by, 
whfle  my  servants  threw  down  what  was  amiss :  I  have  likewise 
seen  a  monkey  overthrow  all  the  dishes  and  plates  in  a  kitchen, 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  tumble,  and  hearing  the 
datter  they  made  in  their  fall.    I  wish  you  would  invite  me  to 
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such  another  entertaininent ;  but  70a  think,  as  I  ought  to  thmk, 
that  it  is  time  for  me  to  have  done  with  the  world,  and  so  I 
wonld,  if  I  conld  get  into  a  better  before  I  was  called  into  the 
best,  and  not  die  here  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole. 
I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  let  me  pine  awaj  in  this  king- 
dom while  you  are  out  of  power. 

I  come  from  looking  over  the  melange  above  written,  and 
declare  it  to  be  a  true  copy  of  my  present  disposition,  whidi 
must  needs  please  you,  since  nothing  was  ever  more  displeasing 
to  myself.  I  desire  you  to  present  my  most  humble  respects  to 
my  lady. 


v.— THE  TRUE  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

Lord  Bolingbrohe  to  Dr,  Swift. 

March  29th,  1780. 

I  have  delayed  several  posts  answering  your  letter  of  Januaiy 

last,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  speak  to  you  about  a  project 

which  concerns  us  both,  but  me  the  most,  since  the  success  of 

it  would  bring  us  together.     It  has  been  a  good  while  in  my 

head,  and  at  my  heart :  if  it  can  be  set  a-going,  you  shall  hear 

more  of  it.     I  was  ill  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  for  near  a 

week,  but  in  no  danger  either  from  the  nature  of  my  distemper, 

or  from  the  attendance  of  three  physicians.     Since  that  bilious 

intermitting  fever,  I  have  had,  as  I  had  before,  better  health  than 

the  regard  I  have  paid  to  health  deserves.    We  are  both  in  the 

decline  of  life,  my  dear  Dean,  and  have  been  some  years  going 

down  the  hill ;  let  us  make  the  passage  as  smooth  as  we  can. 

Let  us  fence  against  physical  evil  by  care,  and  the  use  of  those 

means  which  experience  must  have  pointed  out  to  us ;  let  us 

fence  against  moral  evil  by  philosophy.     I  renounce  the  altema- 
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tive  you  propose ;  but  we  may,  nay  (if  we  will  follow  nature,  and 
do  not  work  up  imagination  against  her  plainest  dictates),  we 
shall  of  coarse  grow  every  year  more  indifferent  to  life,  and  to 
the  affairs  and  interests  of  a  system  out  of  which  we  are  soon  to 
go.  This  is  much  better  than  stupidity.  The  decay  of  passion 
strengthens  philosophy ;  for  passion  may  decay  and  stupidity  not 
succeed.  Fastions  (says  Pope,  our  divine,  as  you  will  see  one 
time  or  other)  are  the  gales  of  life :  let  us  not  complain  that  they 
do  not  blow  a  storm.  What  hurt  does  age  do  ns,  in  subduing 
what  we  toil  to  subdue  all  our  lives?  It  is  now  six  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  I  recall  the  time  (and  am  glad  it  is  over)  when  about  this 
hour  I  used  to  be  going  to  bed,  surfeited  with  pleasure,  or  jaded 
with  business ;  my  head  often  full  of  schemes,  and  my  heart  as 
often  full  of  anxiety.  Is  it  a  misfortune,  think  you,  that  I  rise 
at  this  hour,  refreshed,  serene,  and  calm?  that  the  past,  and  even 
the  present  affairs  of  life,  stand  like  objects  at  a  distance  from 
me,  where  I  can  keep  off  the  disagreeable  so  as  not  to  be  strongly 
affected  by  them,  and  from  whence  I  can  draw  the  others  nearer 
to  me?  '  Passions  in  their  force  would  bring  all  these,  nay,  even 
future  contingencies,  about  my  ears  at  once,  and  Reason  would 
but  ill  defend  me  in  the  scuffle. 

I  leave  Pope  to  speak  for  himself,  but  I  must  tell  you  how 
much  my  wife  is  obliged  to  you.  She  says  she  would  find 
strength  enough  to  nurse  you  if  you  was  here,  and  yet,  Grod 
knows,  she  is  extremely  weak«  The  slow  fever  works  under, 
and  mines  the  constitution ;  we  keep  it  off  sometimes,  but  still 
it  returns,  and  makes  new  breaches  before  Nature  can  repair 
the  old  ones.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  to  you,  that  I  admire 
her  more  every  hour  of  my  life.  Death  is  not  to  her  the  King 
of  Terrors ;  she  beholds  him  without  the  least.     When  she  suf- 
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fers  much,  she  wishes  for  him  as  a  deliverer  from  pain ;  when, 
life  is  tolerable,  she  looks  on  him  with  dislike,  because  he  is  to 
separate  her  from  those  Mends  to  whom  she  is  more  attached 
than  to  life  itself.    You  shall  not  staj  for  mj  next,  as  long  as 
70U  have  done  for  this  letter ;  and  in  every  one  Pope  shall  write 
something  much  better  than  tlie  scraps  of  old  philosophers,  which 
were  the  presents,  muntuculai  that  stoical  fop  Seneca  used  to  send 
in  every  epistle  to  his  friend  Lucilius. 

P.  S.  My  Lord  has  spoken  justly  of  his  lady ;  why  not  I  of 
my  mother?  Yesterday  was  her  birthday,  now  entering  on  the 
ninety-first  year  of  her  age ;  her  memory  much  diminished,  bnt 
her  senses  very  little  hurt,  her  sight  and  hearing  good;  she 
sleeps  not  ill,  eats  moderately,  drinks  water,  says  her  prayers ; 
this  is  all  she  does.  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  continuing 
so  long  to  me  a  very  good  and  tender  parent,  and  for  allowing 
me  to  exercise,  for  some  years,  those  cares  which  are  now  as 
necessary  to  her  as  hers  have  been  to  me.  An  object  of  this 
sort  daily  before  one*s  eyes  very  much  softens  the  mind,  but  per- 
haps may  hinder  it  from  the  willingness  of  contracting  other 
ties  of  the  like  domestic  nature,  when  one  finds  how  painful  it  is 
even  to  enjoy  the  tender  pleasures.  I  have  formerly  made  some 
strong  efforts  to  get  and  to  deserve  a  friend ;  perhaps  it  were 
wiser  never  to  attempt  it,  but  live  extempore,  and  look  upon  the 
world  only  as  a  place  to  pass  thro*,  just  pay  your  hosts  their  due, 
disperse  a  little  ciiarity,  and  hurry  on.  Yet  I  am  just  now 
writing  (or  rather  planning)  a  book,  to  make  mankind  look  upon 
this  life  with  comfort  and  pleasure,  and  put  mortality  in  good 
humor.  And  just  now  too,  I  am  going  to  see  one  I  love  very 
tenderly ;  and  to-morrow  to  entertain  several  civil  people,  whom 
if  we  call  friends,  it  is  by  the  courtesy  of  England — Sic^  sic  juvai 
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in  $tdf  umbras.    While  we  do  Kve,  we  must  make  the  best  of 

Me, 

"  Gantantes  licet  usque  (minus  via  laedet)  eamus," 

u  the  shepherd  said  in  Virgil,  when  the  road  was  long  and 


^  i    heavy.    I  am  yours. 


VL-ON  mS  RECOVERY,  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  CONGHEVE. 

Alexander  Jbpe  to  Mr,  Oay, 
I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  yonr  recovery ;  and  the 
ofiener  I  hear  it  the  better,  when  it  becomes  easy  to  you  to  give 
it  me.    I  so  well  remember  the  consolation  you  were  to  me  in 
mj  mother's  former  illness,  that  it  doubles  my  concern  at  this 
time  not  to  be  able  to  be  with  you,  or  you  able  to  be  with  me. 
Had  I  lost  her,  I  would  have  been  nowhere  else  but  with  you 
doriDg  your  confinement.     I  have  now  past  five  weeks  without 
once  going  from  home,  and  without  any  company  but  for  three 
orfoor  of  the  days.    Friends  rarely  stretch  their  kindness  so  far 
aa  ten  miles.     My  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Bethel  have  not 
forgotten  to  visit  me ;  the  rest  (except  Mrs.  Blount  once)  were 
contented  to  send  messages.    I  never  passed  so  melancholy  a 
time,  and  now  Mr.  Congreve's  death  touches  me  nearly.    It  was 
twenty  years  and  more  that  I  have  known  him.    Every  year 
carries  away  something  dear  with  it,  till  we  outlive  all  tender- 
nesses, and  become  wretched  individuals  again,  as  we  begun. 
Adieu !     This  is  my  birthday,  and  this  is  my  reflection  upon  it : 

With  added  days,  if  life  give  nothing  new, 
But,  like  a  siere,  let  every  pleasuie  thro* ; 
Some  Joy  still  lost,  as  each  vain  year  nms  o'er, 
And  all  we  gain,  some  sad  reflection  more  I 
Is  this  a  birthday  ?— 'Tis,  alas  I  too  clear, 
'Us  but  the  fun'ral  of  the  former  year. 
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Vn.— WRITTEN  FROM  THE  TOWER. 
JSiehop  of  Bochester  to  Alexander  Jhpe, 

The  Tower,  April  10th,  1725- 
Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  all  the  instances  of  your  bktxd' 
ship,  both  before  and  since  my  misfortunes.     A  little  time  w^ 
complete  them,  and  separate  you  and  me  for  ever.    But  in  wbBt 
part  of  the  world  soever  I  am,  I  will  live  mindful  of  your  sincere 
kindness  to  me,  and  will  please  myself  with  the  thought  that  I 
still  live  in  your  esteem  and  affection,  as  much  as  ever  I  did,  and 
that  no  accidents  of  life,  no  distance  of  time,  or  place,  will  alter 
you  in  that  respect.    It  never  can  me,  who  have  loved  and  valued 
you  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  shall  not  fail  to  do  it  when  I  am 
not  allowed  to  tell  you  so,  as  the  case  will  soon  be.     Give  my 
faithful  services  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  thanks  for  what  he  sent 
me,  which  was  much  to  the  purpose,  if  any  thing  can  be  said  to 
be  to  the  purpose  in  a  case  that  is  already  determined.    Letbim 
know  my  defence  will  be  such,  that  neither  my  friends  need  blosh 
for  me,  nor  will  my  enemies  have  great  occasion  to  triumph, 
though  sure  of  the  victory.     I  shall  want  his  advice  before  I  go 
abroad,  in  many  things ;  but  I  question  whether  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  see  him,  or  anybody,  but  such  as  are  absolutely  nece»- 
sary  towards  the  dispatch  of  my  private  affairs.    If  so,  God 
bless  you  both ;  and  may  no  paert  of  the  ill  fortune  that  attends 
me  ever  pursue  either  of  you  I     I  know  not  but  I  may  call  upon 
vou  at  my  hearing  to  say  something  about  my  way  of  spending 
my  time  at  the  deanry,  which  did  not  seem  calculated  towards 
managing  plots  and  conspiracies.    But  of  that  I  shall  consider. 
You  and  I  have  spent  many  hours  together  upon  much  pleasanter 
subjects,  and,  that  I  may  preserve  the  old  custom,  I  shall  not 
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part  with  joa  dow  till  I  have  closed  this  letter,  with  three  lines 
of  MfltoD,  which  you  will,  I  know,  readily,  and  not  without 
»me  degree  of  concern  apply  to  your  ever  affectionate,  etc. 

"Some  natural  tears  he  dropt,  but  wipM  them  soon : 
The  world  was  all  before  hun,  where  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  ProTidence  his  guide." 


Vra.— IN  ANSWER. 

Alexander  Pope  to  the  Biehop  of  BocheOer. 

April  20tli,  1728. 

It  18  not  possible  to  express  what  I  think,  and  what  I  fee\ ; 

odIjt  this,  that  I  have  thought  and  felt  for  nothing  but  you  for 

some  time  past,  and  shall  think  of  nothing  so  long  for  the  time 

to  come.    The  greatest  comfort  I  had  was  an  intention  (which  I 

would  have  made  practicable)  to  have  attended  you  in  your  jour- 

oej,  to  which  I  had  brought  that  person  to  consent  who  only 

oonld  have  hindered  me,  by  a  tie  which,  though  it  may  be  more 

tender,  I  do  not  think  more  strong  than  that  of  friendship.     But 

I  fear  there  will  be  no  way  left  me  to  tell  you  this  great  truth, 

that  I  remember  you,  that  I  love  you,  that  I  am  grateful  to  you, 

Ihat  I  entirely  esteem  and  value  you ;  no  way  but  that  one  which 

needs  no  open  warrant  to  authorize  it,  or  secret  conveyance  to 

secure  it ;  which  no  bills  can  preclude  and  no  Kings  prevent ;  a 

way  that  can  reach  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  you  may  be ; 

where  the  very  whisper,  or  even  the  wish,  of  a  friend  must  not 

be  heard,  or  even  suspected.    By  this  way  X  dare  tell  my  esteem 

and  affection  of  you,  to  your  enemies  in  the  gates,  and  you,  and 

they,  and  their  sons,  may  hear  of  it. 

You  prove  yourself,  my  Lord,  to  know  me  for  the  friend  I 
10 
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am,  in  judging  that  the  manner  of  your  defence,  and  your  repu- 
tation by  it,  is  a  point  of  the  highest  concern  to  me,  and  assor- 
iDg  me  it  shall  be  such  that  none  of  your  friends  shall  blush  for 
you.  Let  me  further  prompt  you  to  do  yourself  the  best  and 
most  lasting  justice ;  the  instruments  of  your  fame  to  posterity 
will  be  in  your  own  hands.  May  it  not  be  thoit  Providence  has 
appointed  you  to  some  great  and  useful  work,  and  calls  yoa  to  it 
this  severe  way?  You  may  more  eminently,  and  more  effectu- 
ally, serve  the  public  even  now,  than  in  the  stations  you  have  so 
honorably  filled.  Think  of  TuUy,  Bacon,  and  Clarendon  :*  is  it 
not  the  latter,  the  disgraced  part  of  their  lives,  which  yon  most 
envy,  and  which  you  would  choose  to  have  lived? 

I  am  tenderly  sensible  of  the  wish  you  express,  that  no  part 
of  your  misfortune  may  pursue  me.  But,  God  knows,  I  am 
every  day  less  and  less  fond  of  my  native  country  (so  torn  as  it 
is  by  party  rage),  and  begin  to  consider  a  friend  in  exile  as  a 
£nend  in  death  ;  one  gone  before,  where  I  am  not  unwilling  nor 
unprepared  to  follow  after,  and  where  (however  various  or  un- 
certain the  roads  and  voyages  of  another  world  may  be)  I  can- 
not but  entertain  a  pleasing  hope  that  we  may  meet  again. 

I  faithfully  assure  you  that  in  the  mean  time  there  is  no  one, 
living  or  dead,  of  whom  I  shall  think  oftener  or  better  than  of 
you.  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  in  a  state  between  both,  in  which 
you  will  have  from  me  all  the  passions  and  warm  wishes  that 
can  attend  the  liTing,  and  all  the  respect  and  tender  sense  of  loss 
that  we  feel  for  the  dead.  And  I  shall  ever  depend  upon  your 
constant  friendship,  kind  memory,  and  good  offices,  though  I 

*  Ckrendon,  indeed,  wrote  his  best  works  in  his  banishment,  but  the  best 
of  Bacon's  were  written  before  his  disgrace,  and  the  best  of  Tully's  after  his 
return  firom  exile. 
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tere  never  to  see  or  hear  the  effects  of  them ;  like  the  trust  we 
htiTe  in  heneTtdent  spirits,  who,  though  we  never  see  or  hear 
them,  we  think  are  oonstantlj  serving  us  and  praying  for  us. 

Whenever  I  am  wishing  to  write  to  you,  I  shall  conclude 
you  are  intentionally  doing  so  to  me,  and  every  time  that  I  think 
of  joa  I  will  believe  you  are  thinking  of  me.  I  never  shall  suf- 
fer to  be  forgotten  (nay,  to  be  but  faintly  remembered)  the 
honor,  the  pleasure,  the  pride,  I  must  ever  have,  in  reflecting 
bow  frequently  you  have  delighted  me,  how  kindly  you  have  dis- 
tingoiflhed  me,  how  cordially  you  have  advised  me ;  in  conversa- 
tion, in  study,  I  shall  always  want  you,  and  wish  for  you ;  in  my 
most  lively,  and  in  my  most  thoughtful  hours,  I  shall  equally 
bear  about  me  the  impressions  of  you ;  and  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  in  this  life  only  that  I  shall  have  cause  to  remember  and 
tcbowledge  the  friendship  of  the  Bishop  of  Bochester. 

I  am,  etc. 


EL— FEELINGS  OF  AN  EXILE. 

Tke  Bishop  of  BoehuUr  to  Alexander  Pope. 

Paris,  Nov.  28, 1781. 
You  will  wonder  to  see  me  in  print ;  but  how  could  I  avoid 
it?  The  dead  and  the  living,  my  friends  and  my  foes,  at  home 
and  abroad,  caBed  upon  me  to  say  something,  and  the  reputation 
of  an*  history,  which  I  and  all  the  world  value,  must  have  suf- 
fered had  I  continued  silent.  I  have  printed  it  here,  in  hopes 
that  somebody  may  venture  to  reprint  it  in  England,  notwith- 
standing   these   two   frightening  words  at    the    close  of  it.f 

*  Earl  of  Olarendon'8. 

f  The  Bishop's  name,  set  to  hifl  vhidication  of  Bishop  Smalridge,  Dr.  Al- 
drich,  and  himself^  from  the  scandalous  reflections  of  Oldmixon,  relating  to 
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Whether  that  happens  or  not,  it  is  fit  yon  should  have  a  sight  of 
it,  who,  I  know,  will  read  it  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  as 
it  is  mine,  though  it  should  have  (as  it  really  has)  nothing  else 
to  recommend  it.     Such  as  it  is,  Extremum  hoc  munus  morieni^ 
haheto  ;  for  that  may  well  be  the  case,  considering  that  within  a 
few  months  I  am  entering  into  my  seventieth  year,  after  which 
even  the  healthy  and  the  happy  cannot  much  depend  upon  life^ 
and  will  not,  if  they  are  wise,  much  desire  it.     Whenever  I  go 
you  will  lose  a  friend  who  loves  and  values  you  extremely,  if  in 
my  circumstances  I  can  be  said  to  be  lost  to  any  one,  when  dead, 
more  than  I  am  already  whilst  living.    I  expected  to  haveheaid 
from  you  by  Mr.  Morice,  and  wondered  a  little  that  I  did  not; 
but  he  owns  himself  in  a  faiult  for  not  giving  you  due  notice  of 
his  motions.    It  was  not  amiss  that  you  forbore  v^iting  on  a 
head  wherein  I  promised  more  than  I  was  able  to  perform.    Dis- 
graced men  fancy  sometimes  that  they  preserve  an  influence, 
where,  when  they  endeavor  to  exert  it,  they  soon  see  their  mis- 
take.   I  did  so,  my  good  friend,  and  acknowledge  it  imder  my 
hand.    You  sounded  the  coast  and  found  out  my  error,  it  seems, 
before  I  was  aware  of  it.    But  enough  on  this  subject. 

What,  are  they  doing  in  England  to  the  honor  of  letters,  and 
particularly  what  are  you  doing?  Ipse  quid  audea  f  Quce  ctr- 
cumvolUaa  agilis  Thyma  f  Do  you  pursue  the  moral  plan  yon 
marked  out,  and  seemed  sixteen  months  ago  so  intent  upon  ?  Am 
I  to  see  it  perfected  ere  I  die,  and  are  you  to  enjoy  the  reputa- 
tion of  it  while  you  live  ?  or  do  you  rather  choose  to  leave  the 
marks  of  your  friendship,  like  the  legacies  of  a  wiU,  to  be  read 
and  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  survive  you?    Were  I  as  near 

the  publication  of  Lord  Clarendon^s  history.    Paris,  1731,  4to,  since  reprint- 
ed in  England. 
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joo,  as  I  have  been  I  should  hope  to  peep  into  the  manoBcript  be- 
fore it  was  finished.    Bat  alas !  there  is,  and  will  ever  probably 
be,  ft  great  deal  of  land  and  sea  between  us.    How  many  books 
iiaye  come  out  of  late  in  your  parts  which  you  think  I  should  be 
glad  to  peruse  ?    Name  them ;  the  catalogue,  I  believe,  will  not 
eostjou  much  trouble.    They  must  be  good  ones  indeed  to  chal- 
lenge any  part  of  my  time,  now  I  have  so  little  of  it  left.    I, 
who  squandered  whole  days  heretofore,  now  husband  hours  when 
the  glass  begins  to  run  low,  and  care  not  to  misspend  them  on 
trifles.    At  the  end  of  the  lottery  of  life  our  last  minutes,  like 
tickets  left  in  the  wheel,  rise  in  their  valuation ;  they  are  not  of 
80  much  worth,  perhaps,  in  themselves  as  those  which  preceded, 
but  we  are  apt  to  prize  them  more,  and  with  reason.    I  do  so, 
my  dear  6riend,  and  yet  think  the  most  precious  minutes  of  my 
life  are  well  employed  in  reading  what  you  write.    But  this  is  a 
satis&ction  I  cannot  much  hope  for,  and  therefore  must  betake 
myself  to  others  less  entertaining.    Adieu,  dear  sir ;  and  forgive 
me  engaging  with  one  whom  you,  I  think,  have  reckoned  among 
the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad.    It  was  necessary  for  me  either  to 
accept  of  his  dirty  challenge,  or  to  have  suffered  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world  by  declining  it. 

My  respects  to  your  mother.  I  send  one  of  these  papers  for 
Dean  Swift,  if  you  have  fih  opportunity  and  think  it  worth  while 
to  convey  it.  My  country  at  this  distance  seems  to  me  a  strange 
sight ;  I  know  not  how  it  appears  to  you,  who  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  scene,  and  yourself  a  part  of  it ;  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me.  You  rn&j  write  safely  to  Mr.  Morice,  by  the  honest  hand 
that  conveys  this,  and  will  return  into  these  parts  before  Christ- 
mas. Sketch  out  a  rough  draft  of  it,  that  I  may  be  able  to  judge 
whether  a  return  to  it  be  really  eligible,  or  whether  I  should  not, 
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like  the  chemist  in  the  bottle,  upon  hearing  Don  Qnevedo'g  ao- 
connt  of  Spain,  desire  to  be  corked  up  again. 

After  all,  I  do  and  most  love  my  country,  with  all  its  faults 
and  blemishes ;  even  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  wound- 
ed me  unjustly,  and  itself,  through  my  side,  shall  ever  be  dear  to 
me.  My  last  wish  shall  be  like  that  of  Father  Paul,  Edopet' 
pettta  !  and  when  I  die  at  a  distance  from  it,  it  will  be  in  the 
same  manner  as  Virgil  describes  the  expiring  Peloponnesian, 

"Stemitur, 
Et  dolces  moriens  refmmisdtur  Argos.*' 

Do  I  still  live  in  the  memory  of  my  friends,  as  they  certainly  do 
in  mine  ?  I  have  read  a  good  many  of  your  paper  squabbles 
about  me,  and  am  glad  to  see  such  firee  concessions  on  that  head, 
though  made  with  no  view  of  doing  me  a  pleasure,  but  merely 
of  loading  another.  I  am,  &c. 


X.— ON  THE  EVE  OF  HIS  EXECUTION.* 
Mn,  Iknruddock  to  her  Hwiband, 
Mt  dear  Heart  :  My  sad  parting  was  so  far  from  making 
me  forget  you,  that  I  scarce  thought  upon  myself  since ;  but 
wholly  upon  you.  Those  dear  embraces,  which  I  yet  feel,  and 
shall  never  lose,  being  the  faithful  testimonies  of  an  indulgent 
husband,  hare  charmed  my  soul  to  such  a  reverence  of  yoni 
remembrance,  that,  were  it  possible,  I  would  with  my  own  blooc 
cement  your  dead  limbs  to  love  again,  and  (with  reverence)  think 

*  Steele,  in  the  Lover,  paUishes  the  two  exquisite  letters  in  the  text 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  a  husband  and  his  wife  on  the  eve  of 
thelatter's  execution  upon  the  scaffold.  The  gentleman  was  barbarously  sen 
tenoed  to  die,  at  Exeter,  during  the  rebellion. — ^H. 
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if  no  sin  to  rob  heayen  a  little  longer  of  a  mart  jr.     Oh !  mj 

dear,  70a  mast  now  pardon  my  passion,  this  being  mj  last  (oh, 

6tal  words !)  that  ever  yon  will  receive  from  me ;  and  know  that, 

ontfl  the  last  minnte  that  I  can  imagine  you  shall  live,  I  shall 

sacrifice  the  prayers  of  a  Christian,  and  the  groans  of  an  afflicted 

vife.    And  when  jon  are  not  (which  sure  by  sympathy  I  shall 

hov),  I  shJall  wish  my  own  dissolution  with  you  that,  so  we  may 

go  hand  in  hand  to  heaven.    'Tis  too  late  to  tell  you  what  I  have, 

or  rather  what  I  have  not  done  for  you ;  how,  being  turned  out 

of  doors  because  I  came  to  beg  mercy.    The  Lord  lay  not  your 

blood  to  their  charge.    I  would  fain  discourse  longer  with  you, 

Vat  dare  not ;  passion  begins  to  drown  my  reason,  and  will  rob 

me  of  my  devoirs^  which  is  all  I  have  lefl  to  serve  you.     Adieu, 

tberefore,  ten  thousand  times,  my  dearest  dear ;  and  since  I  must 

Dfiver  see  you  more,  take  this  prayer.     May  your  faith  be  so 

strengthened  that  your  constancy  may  continue ;   and  then  I 

how  heaven  will  receive  you-^whither  grief  and  love  will,  in  a 

short  time  (I  hope)  translate,  my  dear,  your  sad  but  constant  wife, 

6Ten  to  love  your  ashes  when  dead. 

Abundel  Penruddock. 

May  3d,  1665,  eleven  o'clock  at  night.     Your  children  beg 
jonr  blessing,  and  present  their  duties  to  you. 


XI.— REPLY  TO  THE  PRECEDING  LETTER. 
JG',  JPimruddaek  to  his  Wife. 

Deabest,  BEST  OF  Cbeatubes  !  I  had  taken  leave  of  the 
world  when  I  received  yours.  It  did  at  once  recall  my  fondness 
to  life,  and  enable  me  to  resign  it.    As  I  am  sure  I  shall  leave 
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none  behind  me  like  70U,  which  wesikens  mj  resolution  to  part 
from  70a ;  so,  when  I  reflect  I  am  going  to  a  place  where  there 
are  none  bat  such  as  jou,  I  recover  my  courage.    But  fondness 
breaks  in  upon  me,  and  as  I  would  not  have  my  tears  flow  to- 
morrow, when  your  husband,  and  the  father  of  our  dear  babes, 
is  a  public  spectacle,  do  not  think  meanly  of  me  that  I  give  way 
to  grief  now  in  private,  when  I  see  my  sand  run  so  fisust,  and  within 
a  few  hours  I  am  to  leave  you  helpless,  and  exposed  to  the  merciless 
and  insolent  that  have  wrongfully  put  me  to  a  shameless  death, 
and  will  object  the  shame  to  my  poor  children.     I  thank  you  for 
all  your  goodness  to  me,  and  will  endeavor  so  to  die  as  to  do  nothing 
unworthy  of  that  virtue  in  which  we  have  mutually  supported 
each  other,  and  for  which  I  desire  you  not  to  repine  that  I  am 
flrst  to  be  rewarded,  since  you  ever  preferred  me  to  yourself  in 
all  other  things.     Afibrd  me,  with  cheerfulness,  -the  precedence 
in  this.     I  desire  your  prayers  in  the  article  of  death  ;  for  my 
)wn  will  then  be  offered  for  you  and  yours. 

J.  Penbuddock. 


XIL— CROSSING  THE  CHANNEL— SEA^CKNESa 
LadyM,  W.  Montagu  to  the  AUL 

DOYKR,  Oct  3l8t,  0.  a,  1718. 
I  am  willing  to  take  your  word  for  it,  that  I  shall  really 
oblige  you  by  letting  you  know,  as  soon  as  possible,  my  safe 
passage  over  the  water.  I  arrived  this  morning  at  Dover,  after 
being  tossed  a  whole  night  in  the  packet  boat  in  so  violent  a 
manner  that  the  master,  considering  the  weakness  of  his  vessel, 
thought  it  proper  to  remove  the  mail,  and  give  us  notice  of  the 
danger.     We  called  a  little  fishing  boat,  which  could  hardly 
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make  up  to  us ;  while  all  the  people  on  board  us  were  crying  to 
Hea?en.    It  is  hard  to  imagine  one's  self  in  a  scene  of  greater 
krm  than  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  jet  shall  I  own  it  to  jon  ? 
Though  I  was  not  at  all  vrilling  to  be  drowned,  I  could  not  for- 
bear being  entertained  at  the  double  distress  of  a  fellow  passen- 
ger.   She  was  an  English  lady  that  I  had  met  at  Calais,  who 
desired  me  to  let  her  go  over  with  me  in  my  cabin.     She  had 
booght  a  fine  point-head,  which  she  was  contriving  to  conceal  from 
the  custom-house  oificers.     When  the  wind  blew  high,  and  our 
little  vessel  cracked,  she  fell  very  heartily  to  her  prayers,  and 
thonght  wholly  of  her  soul.     When  it  seemed  to  abate,  she 
retnmed  to  the  worldly  care  of  her  head-dress,  and  addressed 
herself  to  me :     ^^  Dear  madam^  wUl  you  take  care  of  this  point  f 
If  it  should  he  lost  I     Oh^  Lord^  we  shall  aU  he  lost  t    Lord,  have 
mercy  on  my  soul  t    Fray^  madam^  take  care  of  this  Jiead-dressJ* 
This  easy  transition  from  her  soul  to  her  head-dress,  and  the  alter- 
nate agonies  that  both  gave  her,  made  it  hard  to  determine  which 
she  thought  of  greatest  value.     But,  however,  the  scene  was  not 
so  diverting  but  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  and  be  thrown  into 
the  little  boat,  but  with  some  hazard  of  breaking  my  neck.     It 
brought  me  safe  hither,  and  I  cannot  help  looking  with  partial 
eyes  upon  my   native  land.      That   partiality  was    certainly 
given  us  by  nature,  to  prevent  rambling — ^the  effect  of  an  ambi- 
tious thirst  after  knowledge,  which  we  are  not  formed  to  enjoy. 
An  we  get  by  it  is  a  fruitiess  desire  of  mixing  the  different  pleasures 
and  conveniences  which  are  given  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  cannot  meet  in  any  one  of  them.    After  having  read 
all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  languages  I  am  mistress  of,  and 
having  decayed  my  sight  by  midnight  studies,  I  envy  the  easy 
peace  of  mind  of  a  ruddy  milkmaid,  who,  undisturbed  by  doubt, 
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hears  the  sermon  with  humility  every  Sunday,  not  having  con- 
founded the  sentiments  of  natural  duty  in  her  head  hj  the  vaio 
inquiries  of  the  schools,  who  may  be  more  learned,  but,  after  all, 
must  remain  as  ignorant.  And  after  having  seen  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  almost  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  I  think  tbe 
honest  English  squire  more  happy  who  venly  believes  the  Greek 
wines  less  delicious  than  March  beer ;  that  the  African  fruits  have 
not  so  fine  a  flavor  as  golden  pippins ;  that  the  Beca  figuas  of  Italy 
are  not  so  well  tasted  as  a  rump  of  beef;  and  that,  in  short, 
there  is  no  perfect  enjoyment  of  this  life  out  of  old  England.  I 
pray  Grod  I  may  think  so  for  the  rest  of  my  life ;  and  since  I 
must  be  contented  with  our  scanty  allowance  of  daylight,  that  1 
may  forget  the  enlivening  sun  of  Constantinople. 

I  am,  etc. 


Xm.— THE  DEATH  OF  TWO  LOVERS  BY  UGHTNING. 
Alexander  Ihpe  to  Lady  M,  W.  Montagu, 

*  *  *  I  have  a  mind  to  fill  the  rest  of  this  paper  with 
an  accident  that  happened  just  under  my  eyes,  and  has  made  a 
great  impression  upon  me.  I  have  j  ast  passed  part  of  this  summer 
at  an  old  romantic  seat  of  my  Lord  Harcourt's,  which  he  lent 
me.  It  overlooks  a  conmion  field,  where,  under  the  shade  of  a 
haycock,  sat  two  lovers,  as  constant  as  ever  were  found  in  ro- 
mance, beneath  a  spreading  beech.  The  name  of  the  one  (let 
it  sound  as  it  will)  was  John  Hughes,  of  the  other,  Sarah  Drew. 
John  was  a  well-set  man,  about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah,  a  brown 
woman  of  eighteen.  John  had  for  several  months  borne  the 
labor  of  the  day  in  the  same  field  with  Sarah ;  when  she  milked. 
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it  iras  his  morning  and  evening  charge  to  bring  the  cows  to  her 
pad.   Their  loye  was  the  talk,  but  not  the  scandal,  of  the  whole 
neighborhood ;  for  all  they  aimed  at  was  the  blameless  possession 
of  each  other  in  marriage.     It  was  bat  this  Yery  morning  that 
be  had  obtained  her  parents'  consent,  and  it  was  bat  till  the  next 
week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.     Perhaps  this  very 
daj,  in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  they  were  talking  of  their 
wedding  clothes ;  and  John  was  now  matching  several  kinds  of 
poppies  and  field  flowers  to  "her  complexion,  to  make  her  a  pres- 
ent of  knots  for  the  day.     While  they  were  thus  employed  (it 
was  on  the  last  of  July),  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning arose  and  drove  the  laborers  to  what  shelter  the  trees  or 
hedges  afforded.     Sarah,  frightened  and  out  of  breath,  sunk  on  a 
hajcock,  and  John  (who  never  separated  from  her)  sate  by  her 
side,  having  raked  two  or  three  heaps  together  to  secure  her. 
Immediately  there  was  heard  so  loud  a  crack  as  if  heaven  had 
burst  asunder.     The  laborers,  all  solicitous  for  each  other's  safe- 
tj,  called  to  one  another ;  those  that  were  nearest  to  our  lovers, 
hearing  no  answer,  stepped  to  the  place  where  they  lay.     They 
first  saw  a  little  smoke,  and  after,  this  faithful  pair ;  John  with 
006  arm  about  his  Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her 
fiice,  as  if  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.     They  were  struck 
dead,  and  already  grown  stiff  and  cold,  in  this  tender  posture. 
There  was  no  mark  or  discoloring  on  their  bodies,  only  that 
Sarah's  eyebrow  was  a  little  singed,  and  a  small  place  between 
her  breasts.     They  were  buried  the  next  day  in  one  grave,  in 
the  parish  of  Stanton-Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  my  Lord 
Harcourt,  at  my  request,  has  erected  a  monument  over  them. 
Of  the  foUowing  epitaphs  which  I  made,  the  critics  have  chosen 
the  godly  one.     I  like  neither,  but  wish  you  had  been  in  England 
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to  have  done  this  office  better ;  I  think  'twas  what  yon  could  not 
have  revised  me  on  so  moying  an  occasion : 

When  Eastern  loTers  feed  the  fiin*ral  fire, 
On  the  same  pQe  thdr  &ithfiil  ha  expire ; 
Here  pitymg  HeaVn,  that  yirtoe  mntnal  found, 
And  blasted  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere  th'  Ahni^tj  saw  well  pleased. 
Sent  His  own  lightning,  and  the  rictims  seized. 

Think  not,  bj  rig'roiis  judgment  seized, 

A  pair  so  &ithfiil  could  expire ; 
Victims  so  pure  Heay'n  saw  well  pleased, 

And  snatched  them  in  celestial  fire. 

Live  wen,  and  fear  no  sudden  fate ; 

When  God  caDs  yirtue  to  the  grave. 
Alike  *tis  justice,  soon  or  late, 

Hercj  alike  to  kill  or  save. 
Virtue,  unmoved,  can  hear  the  call. 
And  face  the  flash  that  melts  the  ball 

Upon  the  whole,  I  can't  think  these  people  unhappy.  The 
greatest  happiness,  next  to  Hving  as  they  would  have  done,  was 
to  die  as  they  did.  The  greatest  honor  people  of  this  low  degree 
could  have,  was  to  be  remembered  on  a  little  monument,  unless 
you  will  give  them  another— that  of  being  honored  with  a  tear 
from  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world.  I  know  you  have  tenderness ; 
you  must  have  it,  it  is  the  very  emanation  of  sense  and  virtue; 
the  finest  minds,  like  the  finest  metals,  dissolve  the  easiest. 

But  when  you  are  reflecting  upon  objects  of  pity,  pray  do  not 
forget  one  who  had  no  sooner  found  out  an  object  of  the  highest 
esteem,  than  he  was  separated  from  it ;  and  who  is  so  very  on- 
liappy  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  conjk>lation  from  others,  by 
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being  80  miserably  in  the  right  as  to  think  other  women  what 
tliej  reaDj  are.  Such  a  one  can't  but  be  desperately  fond  of 
Mj  creature  that  is  quite  different  from  these.         ♦         ♦         ♦ 


XIV.— IN  REPLY. 
Zady  M,  W.  Montagu  to  Alexander  Pope, 

DoTEB,  Nov.  1,  0.&,  1718. 
I  Bare  this  minute  received  a  letter  of  yours,  sent  me  from 
^wig.  I  belieye  and  hope  I  shall  very  soon  see  both  you  and 
Hr.  Congreve  ;  but  as  I  am  here  in  an  inn,  where  we  stay  to 
ngnlate  our  march  to  London,  bag  and  baggage,  I  shall  employ 
Mme  of  my  leisure  time  in  answering  that  part  of  yours  that 
^ms  to  require  an  answer. 

I  must  applaud  your  good  nature  in  supposing  that  your  pas- 
toral lovers  (vulgarly  called  haymakers)  would  have  lived  in 
everlasting  joy  and  harmony  if  the  lightning  had  not  interrupted 
their  scheme  of  happiness.     I  see  no  reason  to  imagine  that  John 
Hughes  and  Sarah  Drew  were  either  wiser  or  more  virtuous 
than  their  neighbors.     That  a  weU-set  man  of  twenty-five  should 
have  a  fancy  to  marry  a  brown  woman  of  eighteen,  is  nothing 
marvellous ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  had  they  married, 
their  lives  would  have  passed  in  the  common  track  with  their 
fellow-parishioners.    His  endeavoring  to  shield  her  from  a  storm 
was  a  natural  action,  and  what  he  certainly  would  have  done  for 
his  horse,  if  he  had  been  in  the  same  situation.    Neither  am  I 
of  opinion  that  their  sudden  death  was  a  reward  of  their  mutual 
virtue.     You  know  the  Jews  were  reproved  for  thinking  a  vil- 
lage destooyed  by  fire,  more  wicked  than  those  that  had  esicaped 
the  thunder.    Time  and  chance  happen  to  all  men.     Since  you 
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desire  me  to  try  mj  skill  in  an  epitaph,  I  think  the  WSkrwing 
lines  perhaps  more  just,  hat  not  so  poetical  as  jonrs : 

Here  lie  ^ohn  Hughes  and  Sarah  Drew ; 
Perhaps  jou'll  say,  What*B  that  to  jou  ? 
Believe  me,  fiiend,  much  may  be  said 
On  thb  poor  couple  that  are  dead. 
On  Sunday  next  they  should  have  married, 
But  see  how  oddly  things  are  carried  I 
On  Thursday  last  it  rained  and  lightened, 
These  tender  lovers,  sadly  frightened, 
Sheltered  beneath  the  cocking  hay, 
In  hopes  to  pass  the  time  away. 
But  the  bold  thunder  found  them  out 
(Conunissioned  for  that  end  no  doubt). 
And,  seizing  on  their  trembling  breath. 
Consigned  them  to  the  shades  of  death. 
Who  knows  if  *twas  not  kindly  done  ? 
For,  had  they  seen  the  next  year's  sun, 
A  beaten  wife  and  cuckold  swam 
Had  jointly  cursed  the  marriage  chain. 
Now  they  are  happy  in  their  doom. 
For  Pope  has  wrote  upon  thdr  tomb. 

I  confess  these  sentiments  are  not  altogether  so  heroic  as 
yours ;  hut  I  hope  you  wiU  forgive  them  in  favor  of  the  last  two 
lines.  You  see  how  much  I  esteem  the  honor  you  have  done 
them ;  though  I  am  not  very  impatient  to  have  the  same,  and 
had  rather  continue  to  he  your  stupid,  living^  humhle  servant, 
than  to  be  cehhrated  by  all  the  pens  in  Europe. 

I' would  write  to  Congrevc,  but  suppose  you  will  read  this  to 
him  if  he  inquires  after  me.* 

*  A  more  interesting  and  circumstantial  account  is  given  by  Gay  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Pope.    That  of  Pope,  borrowed  from  it,  has  been  selected,  as 
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XV.— HIS  DISEASE,  "TIME." 

Lord  ChuUrfleld  to  Doctor  MoMey, 

'Bath,  Nov.  26th,  1766. 
Praj,  dear  doctor,  why  must  I  not  write  to  you?    Do  you 
geDtlemen  of  'the  faculty  pretend  to  monopolize  writing  in  your 
prescriptions  or  proscriptions?    I  will  write  and  thank  you  for 
Jonr  kind  letters ;  and  my  writing  shall  do  no  hurt  to  any  per- 
son liring  or  dying ;  let  the  faculty  say  as  much  of  theirs,  if  they 
can.   I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  not  heen  vasUy  well 
of  late ;  but  it  is  vcLsUy  to  the  honor  of  your  skill  to  have  encoun- 
tered and  subdued  almost  all  the  ills  of  Pandora's  box.     As  you 
&re  now  got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  I  trust  that  you  have  found 
lM)pe— which  is  what  we  all  live  upon,  much  more  than  upon 
enjoyment;  and  without  which  we  should  be,  from  our  boasted 
reason,  the  most  miserable  animals  of  the  creation.     I  do  not 
think  that  a  physician  should  be  admitted  into  the  coUege  till  he 
conld  bring  proofs  of  his  having  cured,  in  his  own  person,  at 
least  four  incurable  distempers.     In  the  old  days  of  laudable  and 
rational  chivalry,  a  knight  could  not  even  present  himself  to  the 
adorable  object  of  his  affections  till  he   had  been  unhorsed, 
blocked  down,  and  had  two  or  three  spears  or  lances  in  his 
body !    but  indeed  he  must  be  conqueror  at  last,  as  you  have 
been.    I  do  not  know  your  goddess  Venus  or  Vana^^  nor  ever 
beard  of  her ;  but,  if  she  is  really  a  goddess,  I  must  know  her 
as  soon  as  ever  I  see  her  walk  into  the  rooms ;  for  ^^  vera  incessu 

it  elicited  the  answer  of  Lady  Montagu.    The  light  tone  in  which  th^  latter 
touches  this  truly  toaching  incident,  is  probably  no  index  to  her  genuine  feel- 
ings,  and  may  have  been  intended  to  keep  her  too  ardent  admirer  at  a  proper* 
diBtaoee,  by  treating  every  approach  to  tender  sentiments  with  ridicule. — H. 
*  A  lady  who  had  just  made  her  appearance  at  Bath. 


pntuit  den^  JlIs  ysr  her  jake.  I  are^ome.  rhai  jca  now  mal^c 
Tonraeif  a>  "rear  ▼ounaia  than,  vnii  are  :  dot  last  Tear  tou  md  ^ 
wen*  €XdM!tiT  at  an.  a^rsw  ami  now  I  jtw  mraed  of  serentj-dircc. 
Aj  to  my  bc^7  narnral,  it  is  as  jmt  saw  m  las ;  it  labcm  under 
no  particnlar  dLscexnp^  bnt  one.  woiiiii  may  tctv  properlj  be 
eaiSLpA  f^hronicaL  mr  n;  is  Xj^ji^ar  nseifl  liias  daHj  steals  awaj 
some  part  of  me.  Bat  I  bear  wim  pIulDfiopitT  these  gndnai 
liepredanous  apoa  mj^elf :  and  wdl  know,  that  ^  ^ecras  f^f^ 
entid  fptijcq^jLid  carrifjfn^  at  mepmJ^  And  so  good  night,  deir 
doctor. 


Xn^COKSESPONDEXCE  BETWEEN  DR.  JOSSSOX  AM)  XBS 
W/nX,  ox  HER  WiRRTtCTT 

Mrt^  Pifoezi  to  Dr,  Jhkiutm, 

Baih,  Jane  SO. 
Mr  VEAR  Sir:  The  encloeed  is  a  drcolar  ktter  whidi  I 
hare  sent  to  all  the  gnardians,  bat  oar  friendship  demands  some- 
(Ling  more ;  it  requires  that  I  shotdd  beg  jour  pardon  for  con- 
cealing from  joa  a  connection  which  joa  most  have  heard  of 
hj  manj,  bnt  I  suppose  never  believed.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir, 
it  was  concealed  only  to  save  ns  both  needless  pain :  I  could  not 
have  borne  to  reject  that  counsel  it  would  have  killed  me  to  take, 
and  I  only  tell  it  you  now  because  all  is  irrevocably  settled  and 
out  of  your  power  to  prevent.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the 
dread  of  your  disapprobation  has  given  me  some  anxious  mo- 
mcnhi,  and  tliough  perhaps  I  am  become,  by  many  privations, 
the  most  independent  woman  in  the  world,  I  feel  as  if  acting 
without  a  parent's  consent  till  you  write  kindly  to 

Your  faithful  servant. 
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CnCCULAB. 

Sm:  As  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Thrale's  will,  and  guar- 
(iianto  his  danghters,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
three  eldest  left  Bath  last  Friday  for  their  own  house  at  Bright- 
lielmstope,  in  company  with  an  amiable  friend,  Miss  Nicholson. 
whp  has  sometimes  resided  with  us  here,  and  in  whose  society 
tliej  may,  I  think,  find  some  advantage,  and  certainly  no  dis- 
grace.   I  waited  on  them  to  Salisbury,  Wilton,  etc.,  and  offered 
to  attend  them  to  the  seaside  myself;  but  they  preferred  this 
lad/s  company  to  mine,  having  heard  that  Mr.  Fiozzi  is  coming 
back  from  Italy,  and  judging,  perhaps,  by  our  past  friendship 
and  continued  correspondence,  that  his  return  would  be  succeeded 
by  oar  marriage. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
Bazh,  Jane  SOth,  1784. 


XVII.— ANSWER. 

Madam  :  If  I  interpret  yoiu:  letter  right,  you  are  ignomin- 
ioQsIy  married :  if  it  is  yet  undone,  let  us  once  more  talk  together. 
If  you  have  abandoned  yoiu:  children  and  yoiu:  religion,  Grod  for- 
give your  wickedness ;  if  you  have  forfeited  your  fame  and  your 
coantry,  may  your  folly  do  no  ftirther  mischief.  If  the  last  act 
is  yet  to  do,  I  who  have  loved  you,  esteemed  you,  reverenced 
you  and  served  you,  1  who  long  thought  you  the  first  of  woman- 
kind, entreat  that,  before  your  fate  is  irrevocable,  I  may  once 
more  see  you.    I  was,  I  once  was,  madam,  most  truly  yours, 

Sam  Johnson. 

July  2d,  1784. 

I  will  come  down  if  yon  permit  it. 
11 
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XVm.— IN  REPLY. 

Mrs,  JHoMi  to  Dr.  Johmon, 

July  4th,  17M. 

Sir:  I  have  this  morning  received  from  you  so  rough  ^ 
letter  in  reply  to  one  which  was  both  tenderly  and  respectfully 
written,  that  I  am  forced  to  desire  the  conclusion  of  a  corre^ 
spondence  which  I  can  bear  to  continue  no  longer.  The  birth  of 
my  second  husband  is  not  meaner  than  that  of  my  first ;  his 
sentiments  are  not  meaner ;  his  profession  is  not  meaner,  and 
his  superiority  in  what  he  professes  acknowledged  by  all  man- 
kind. It  is  want  of  fortune,  then,  that  is  ignominious ;  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  I  have  chosen  has  no  other  claim  to  such  an 
epithet.  The  religion  to  which  he  has  been  always  a  zealous 
adherent  will,  I  hope,  teach  him  to  forgive  insults  he  has  not 
deserved ;  mine  wOl,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  bear  them  at  once 
with  dignity  and  patience.  To  hear  that  I  have  forfeited  my 
fame  is  indeed  the  gi*eatest  insalt  I  ever  yet  received.  My  fame 
is  as  unsullied  as  snow,  or  I  should  think  it  unworthy  of  him 
who  must  henceforth  protect  it. 

I  write  by  the  coach,  the  more  speedily  and  effectually  to 
prevent  your  coming  hither.  Perhaps  by  my  fame  (and  I  hope* 
it  is  so)  you  mean  only  that  celebrity  which  is  a  consideration 
of  a  much  lower  kind.  I  care  for  that  only  as  it  may  give 
pleasure  to  my  husband  and  his  friends. 

Farewell,  dear  sir,  and  accept  my  best  wishes.  You  have 
always  commanded  my  esteem,  and  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a 
friendship  never  infringed  by  one  harsh  expression  on  my  part 
during  twenty  years  of  familiar  talk.  Never  did  I  oppose  your 
will,  or  control  your  wish ;   nor  can  your  unmerited  severity 
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itself  lessen  my  regard ;  but  until  jou  have  changed  jour  opin- 
m  of  Mr.  Piozzi,  let  us  converse  no  more.     God  bless  vou. 


XIX. — ^RESPONSE. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  PSoati, 

London,  July  Stb,  1784. 
Deas  Madam  :  What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament 
it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not  been  injurious  to 
me ;  I  therefore  breathe  out  one  sigh  more  of  tenderness,  per- 
haps useless,  but  at  least  sincere. 

I  wish  that  God  may  grant  you  every  blessing,  that  you  may 
be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  short  continuance,  and  eternally 
happy  in  a  better  state ;  and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your 
happiness  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that  kindness  that 
soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radically  wretched. 

Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now  presume  to 
offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi  to  settle  in  England ;  you  may 
live  here  with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  secu- 
rity; your  rank  wiU  be  higher,  and  your  fortune  more  under 
TOOT  own  eye.  I  desire  not  to  detail  my  reasons,,  but  every 
argoment  of  prudence  and  interest  is  for  England,  and  only  some 
phantoms  of  imagination  seduce  you  to  Italy. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel  is  vain,  yet  I  have 
eased  my  heart  by  giving  it. 

When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolution  of  sheltering  herself 
in  England,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  attempting  to  dis- 
suade her,  attended  on  her  journey,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
irremeable  stream  that  seperated  the  two  kingdoms,  walked  by 
her  side  into  the  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  seized  her 
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bridle,  and  with  earnestness  proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his 
own  affection  pressed  her  to  retnm.  The  Queen  went  forward. 
If  the  parallel  reaches  thus  far,  may  it  go  no  further.  The  tears 
stand  in  mj  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be  foUowed  by  joor 
good  wishes,  for  I  am,  with  great  affection. 

Yours,  etc. 

Any  letters  that  may  come  for  me  hither  will  be  sent  me.* 


XX.— AMUSEMENTS  IN  TOWN— REFLECTIONS  ON  RICHES. 
Mr,  Gray  to  Dr.  Wharlon, 

Cambbidok,  Dec.  lltfa,  1746. 
I  would  make  you  an  excuse  (as  indeed  I  ought)  if  tbey 
were  a  sort  of  thing  I  ever  gave  any  credit  to  myself,  in  these 
cases ;  but  I  know  they  are  never  true.  Nothing  so  silly  as 
indolence,  when  it  hopes  to  disguise  itself;  every  one  knows  it 
by  its  saunter,  as  they  do  his  Majesty  (God  bless  him !)  at  a  mas- 
querade, by  the  firmness  of  his  tread,  and  the  elevation  of  his 
chin.  However,  somewhat  I  had  to  say  that  has  a  little  shadow 
of  reason  in  it.  I  have  been  in  town  (I  suppose  you  know) 
flaunting  about  at  all  kinds  of  public  places  with  two  fiiends  lately 

*  The  reader,  who  is  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  harsh  strictures  of 
Macaulay  on  this  marriage,  should  bear  in  mind  a  more  kindly  criticism.  In 
the  Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers,  it  is  said  that  he  wis 
very  intimate  with  the  Piozzis,  and  thought  the  world  most  ui\just  in  blaming 
Mrs.  Thrale  for  marrying  FiozzL  **  He  was  a  very  handsome,  gentlemanly, 
and  amiable  person,  and  made  her  a  very  good  husband.  In  the  erening  he 
used  to  play  to  us  most  beautifully  on  the  piano.  Her  daughters  never  would 
Bee  her  after  that  marriage ;  and  (poor  woman)  when  she  was  at  a  very  great 
age,  I  have  heard  her  say  that  she  would  go  down  on  her  knees  to  them,  if 
they  would  only  be  reconciled  to  her." — H. 
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Mr.  Ora^  to  l>r,  WharUmr-ReAeedoia  on  Biches. 

retoned  from  abroad.  The  world  itself  has  some  attractions  in 
it  to  a  solitarj  of  six  years'  standing ;  and  agreeable,  well-mean- 
og  people  of  sense  (thank  Heaven  there  are  so  few  of  them  I)  are 
my  peculiar  magnet.  It  is  no  wonder  then  if  I  felt  some  relnc- 
tance  at  parting  with  them  so  soon ;  or  if  my  spirits,  when  I 
retomed  back  to  my  cell,  should  sink  for  a  time,  not  indeed  to 
storm  and  tempest,  but  a  good  deal  below  changeable.  Besides, 
Seoeca  says  (and  my  pitch  of  philosophy  does  not  pretend  to  be, 
much  above  Seneca),  Nun^uam  mores,  ^uos  exttdij  re/ero.  All- 
^idex  to  quod  composuij  turhatur;  aliquid  ex  Ats,  gum  fugavi, 
^  And  it  will  happen  to  such  as  us,  mere  imps  of  science. 
Veil  it  may,  when  wisdom  herself  is  forced  often 

In  Bweet  retired  solitude 
To  plome  her  feathers,  and  let  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  yarious  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 

It  is  a  foolish  thing  that  without  money  one  cannot  either 

Gre  as  one  pleases,  or  where  and  with  whom  one  pleases.     Swift 

somewhere  says,  that  Money  is  Liberty ;  and  I  fear  money  is 

Friendship  too  and  Society,  and  almost  every  external  blessing. 

It  is  a  great,  though  an  ill-natured  comfort,  to  see  most  of  those 

who  have  it  in  plen^,  without  Pleasure,  without  Liberty,  and 

without  Friends.    I  am  not  altogether  of  your  opinion  as  to  your 

historical  consolation  in  time  of  trouble ;  a  calm  melancholy  it 

may  produce  a  stiller  sort  of  despair  (and  that  only  in  some  cir- 

CQXDstances,  and  in  some  constitutions)  ;  but  I  doubt  no  real  com- 

fi)rt  or  content  can  ever  arise  in  the  human  mind,  but  from  Hope. 

I  take  it  very  ill  you  should  have  been  in  the  twentieth  year 

of  the  War,*  and  yet  say  nothing  of  the  retreat  before  Syracuse ; 

•  Thucydides. 
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WUliam  (hwper  to  Jdh^  John»anr-Oa  the  Pteaent  of  a  Biutard. 

is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  finest  thing  yon  ever  read  in  your  Ufe? 
And  how  does  Xenophon  or  Flntarch  agree  with  jou?  For  my 
part  I  read  Aristotle,  his  Poetics,  Politics,  and  Morals^tiioogh 
I  do  not  know  well  which  is  which.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  the 
hardest  author  by  far  I  ev^  meddled  with.  Then  he  has  a  dry 
conciseness  which  makes  one  imagine  one  is  perusing  a  table  of 
contents  rather  than  a  book ;  it  tastes  for  all  the  world  like 
jchopped  hay,  or  rather  like  chopped  logic,  for  he  has  a  violent 
affection  to  that  art,  being,  in  some  sort,  his  own  invention ;  so 
that  he  often  loses  himself  in  little  trifling  distinctions  and  verbal 
niceties ;  and  what  is  worse,  leaves  you  to  extricate  him  as  well 
as  you  can.  Thirdly,  he  has  suffered  vastly  from  the  transcrib- 
blers,  as  all  authors  of  great  brevity  necessarily  must.  Fourthlj 
and  lastly,  he  has  abundance  of  fine  uncommon  things,  which 
make  him  well  worth  the  pains  he  gives  one.  You  see  what  yoo 
are  to  expect  from  him. 


XXL— ON  THE  PRESENT  OF  A  BUSTARD.-IO  P.EAN. 

William  Ootoper  to  John  Johnson, 

Jan.  8l8t,  1798. 
Mt  Deabest  Johnny  :  Even  as  you  foretold,  so  it  came  to 
pass.  On  Tuesday  I  received  your  letter,  and  on  Tuesday  came 
the  pheasants :  for  which  I  am  indebted  in  many  thanks,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Unwin,  both  to  your  kindness  and  to  kind  friend  Mr. 
Copeman. 

In  Copeman^B  ear,  this  truth  let  echo  tell, 
**  Immortal  bards  like  mortal  pheasants  well ;" 
And  when  his  clerkship's  out,  I  wish  him  herds 
Of  golden  clients  for  Ids  golden  birds. 
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IffMHtu  Saneho  to  Mr,  Steme—ApT^  In  behalf  at  hiB  Bace. 

Oar  friends  the  Coartenays  have  never  dined  with  us  since 
their  marriage,  because  we  have  never  asked  them ;  and  we  have 
never  asked  them  because  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  is  not  so  equal  to 
Uie  task  of  providing  for  and  entertaining  company  as  before  this 
last  illness.  But  this  is  no  objection  to  the  arrival  here  of  a 
bustard ;  rather  it  is  a  cause  for  which  we  shall  be  particularly 
glad  to  see  the  monster.  It  wiU  be  a  handsome  present  to  them. 
So  let  the  bustard  come,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  said  of 
the  hare,  when  he  was  hunting,  ^^  Let  her  come,  a'  God's  name  I 
I  am  not  afraid  of  her  I "  Adieu,  my  dear  cousin  and  caterer. 
My  eyes  are  terribly  bad,  else  I  had  much  more  to  say  to  you. 
Ever  affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


XXIL— APPEAL  IN  BEHALF  OF  HIS  RACE. 

IgnaUut  Saneho  to  Mr,  Sterne, 

1776. 

Reverend  Sm:  It  would  be  an  insult  on  your  humanity 
(or  perhaps  look  like  it)  to  apologize  for  the  liberty  I  am  taking, 
I  am  one  of  those  people  whom  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  call  ne^ 
groes.  The  first  part  of  my  life  was  rather  unlucky,  as  I  was 
phiced  in  a  family  who  judged  ignorance  the  best  and  only  secu- 
rity for  obedience.  A  little  reading  and  writing  I  got  by  un- 
wearied application.  The  latter  part  of  my  life  has  been, 
through  God's  blessing,  truly  fortunate,  having  spent  it  in  the 
service  of  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  families  in  the  kingdom.* 
My  chief  pleasure  has  been  books ;  phOanthropy  I  adore.     How 

*  The  family  of  the  Dake  of  Manchester.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which 
the  duke  held  the  author  of  this  letter,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  he  left  him  an  annuity  in  his  wilL — ^H. 
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TffnaUua  Sancho  to  Mr,  iSi(am«— Appeal  in  behalf  of  hia  Race. 

very  much,  good  sir,  am  I  (amongst  millions)  indebted  to  y^^ 
for  the  character  of  your  amiable  uncle  Toby?    I  declare     -* 
would  walk  ten  miles  in  the  dog-days  to  shake  hands  with  tt*^ 
*   honest  corporal.    Your  sermons  have  touched  me  to  the  hear^-^ 
and  I  hope  have  amended  it;  which  brings  me  to  the  points 
In  your  tenth  discourse  is  this  very  affecting  passage :  ^'  Con^ 
sider  how  great  a  part  of  our  species,  in  all  ages  down  to  this^ 
have  been  trod  under  the  feet  of  cruel  and  capricious  tyrants, 
who  would  neither  hear  their  cries  nor  pity  their  distresses! 
Consider  slavery,  what  it  is;  how  bitter  a  draught,  and  how 
many  millions  are  made  to  drink  of  it  \'*    Of  all  my  favorite 
authors,  not  one  has  drawn  a'  tear  in  favor  of  my  miserable 
black  brethren,  excepting  yourself  and  the  humane  author  of  Sir 
Geo.  Ellison.     I  think  you  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure  you  will 
applaud  me,  for  beseeching  you  to  give  one  half*hour's  attention 
to  slavery,  as  it  is  this  day  practised  in  our  West  Indies.     That 
subject,  handled  in  your  striking  manner,  would  ease  the  yoke 
perhaps  of  many ;  but  if  only  of  one,  gracious  God  I  what  a  feast 
to  a  benevolent  heart !  and  sure  I  am  you  are  an  epicurean  in 
acts  of  charity.    You,  who  are  universally  read,  and  as  univer- 
sally admired,  you  could  not  faU.     Dear  Sir,  think  in  me  you 
behold  the  uplifted  hands  of  thousands  of  my  brother  Moors. 
Grief  (you  pathetically  observe)  is  eloquent ;  figure  to  yourself 
their  attitudes,  hear  their  supplicating  addresses!     Alas!  jou 
cannot  refuse.    Humanity  must  comply ;  in  which  hope  I  beg 
permission  to  subscribe  myself.  Reverend  sir, 

LS. 
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Mr,  Steme  to  IgnaUm  /SsncAo— Hnmanltj  knows  no  Bhades  of  Color. 


XXm.— HUMANITY  KNOWS  NO  SHADES  OF  COLOR. 
I&r,  Sterne  to  IgnaUut  Saneho, 

CoxwoiTLD,  July  27th,  1776. 
There  is  a  strange  coincidence,  Saneho,  in  the  little  events 
u  well  as  in  the  great  opes  of  this  world ;  for  I  had  been  writ- 
ing a  tender  tale  of  the  sorrows  of  a  friendless  poor  negro  girl, 
and  my  eyes  had  scarce  done  smarting  with  it,  when  your  letter 
of  recommendation,  in  behalf  of  so  many  of  her  brethren  and 
sisters,  came  to  me.    But  why  her  brethren  ?  or  yours,  Saneho, 
any  more  than  mine  ?    It  is  by  the  finest  tints  and  most  insen- 
sible gradations  that  nature  descends  from  the  fairest  face  about 
St  James's  to  the  sootiest  complexion  in  Africa.    At  which  tint 
of  these  is  it  that  the  ties  of  blood  are  to  cease  ?  and  how  many 
shades  must  we  descend  lower  still  in  the  scale,  ere  mercy  is  to 
mish  with  them?   But  'tis  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good  San- 
eho, for  one-half  of  the  world  to  use  the  other  half  of  it  like 
hrates,  and  then  endeaTor  to  make  them  so.    For  my  own  part, 
I  ne?er  look  westward  (when  I  am  in  a  pensive  mood  at  least) 
bat  I  think  of  the  burdens  which  our  brothers  and  sisters  are 
ttcre  carrying ;  and,  could  I  ease  their  shoulders  from  one  ounce 
of  them,  I  declare  I  would  set  out  this  hour  upon  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  for  their  sakes ;  which,  by  the  bye,  Saneho,  exceeds 
yonr  walk  of  ten  miles  in  about  the  same  proportion  that  a  visit 
of  humanity  should  one  of  mere  form.    However,  if  you  meant 
my  uncle  Toby,  more,  he  is  your  debtor.     If  I  can  weave  the 
tale  I  have  wrote  into  the  work  I  am  about,  'tis  at  the  service 
of  the  afflicted ;  and  a  much  greater  matter,  for,  in  serious  truth, 
it  casts  a  sad  shade  upon  the  world,  that  so  great  a  part  of  it 
are,  and  have  been,  so  long  bound  in  chains  of  darkness  and  in 


( 
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BobeH  Bum*  to  Mn.  i>i»faoi>— Descriptioii  of  hlB  Wife. 

chains  of  misery ;  and  I  cannot  bnt  both  respect  and  felicitate 
70a,  that,  by  so  mach  laudable  diligence,  you  have  broke  the 
one,  and  that,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  so  good  and  merciful 
a  family.  Providence  has  rescued  you  from  the  other. 

And  so,  good-hearted  Sancho,  adieu  I  and  believe  me  I  will 
not  forget  your  letter.  Yours, 

L.  SXEBKE. 


XXTV.— DESCRIPTION  OF  HIS  WIFE. 

Bdbert  Burnt  to  Mrs,  Dunlop. 

Ellisland,  June  18th,  1768. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Your  surmise,  madam,  is  just.  I  am,  indeed,  a 
husband.  *  *  *  To  jealousy  and  infidelity  I  am  an  equal 
stranger.  My  preservation  from  the  first  is  the  most  thorough 
consciousness  of  her  sentiments  of  honor,  and  of  her  attach- 
ment to  me ;  my  antidote  against  the  last  is  my  long  and  deep- 
rooted  affection  for  her. 

In  housewife  matters,  of  aptness  to  learn,  and  activity  to 
execute,  she  is  eminently  mistress ;  and  during  my  absence  in 
Nithsdale,  she  is  regularly  and  constantly  apprentice  to  my 
mother  and  sisters  in  their  dairy  and  other  rural  business. 

The  muses  must  not  be  offended  when  1  tell  tliem  the  con- 
cerns of  my  wife  and  family  will,  in  my  mind,  always  take  the 
pcia ;  but  I  assure  them  their  ladyships  will  ever  come  next  in 
place. 

You  are  right  that  a  bachelor  state  would  have  insured  me 
more  friends ;  but,  from  a  cause  you  will  easOy  guess,  conscious 
peace  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  own  mind,  and  unmistrusting  con- 
fidence in  approaching  my  God,  would  seldom  have  been  of  the 
number. 
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Boberi  Bwmt  to  FraneU  &>^«--Legends  of  Allowsy  Elrk. 

I  fooDd  a  once  mach  loved,  and  still  much  loved  ^male,  lit- 
vnSij  and  truly,  cast  out  to  the  mercy  of  the  naked  elements ; 
bot  I  enabled  her  to  purchase  a  shelter ;  there  is  no  sporting 
with  a  fellow-creature's  happiness  or  misery. 

The  most  placid  good  nature,  and  sweetness  of  disposition ; 
a  warm  heart,  grate^y  devoted  with  all  its  powers  to  love  me ; 
Tigorons  health,  and  sprightly  cheerftilness,  set  off  to  the  best 
•dyantage  by  a  more  than  commonly  handsome  figure ;  these,  I 
think,  in  a  woman,  may  make  a  good  wife,  though  she  should 
bave  never  read  a  page  but  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  nor  have  danced  in  a  brighter  assembly  than  a 
penny-pay  wedding.  R.  B. 


XXY.— LEGENDS  OF  ALLOWAT  KIRK. 

Bobert  Burnt  to  FraneU  Orote, 

DocFRiss,  1792. 
Among  the  many  witch  stories  I  have  heard  relating  to  Al- 
loway  Kirk,  I  distinctly  remember  only  two  or  three. 

Upon  a  stormy  night,  amid  whistling  squalls  of  wind  and 
bitter  blasts  of  hail — ^in  short,  on  such  a  night  as  the  devil  would 
choose  to  take  the  air  in — a  farmer,  or  farmer's  servant,  was 
plodding  and  plashing  homeward,  with  his  plough  irons  on  his 
shoulder,  having  been  getting  some  repairs  on  them  at  a  neigh- 
boring smithy.     His  way  lay  by  the  Kirk  of  Alloway,  and  being 
rather  on  the  anxious  lookout  in  approaching  a  place  so  well 
known  to  be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  devil,  and  the  devil's  Mends 
and  emissaries,  he  was  struck  aghast  by  discovering  through  the 
horrors  of  the  storm  and  stormy  night  a  light,  which,  on  his 
nearer    approach,  plainly  showed  itself  to  proceed  from  the 
haunted  edifice.    Whether  he  had  been  fortified  from  above,  on 
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Robert  Burnt  to  li'anoU  (3frM«— Legends  of  Alloway  Kirk. 

his  devout  supplication,  as  is  customary  with  people  when  they 
suspect  the  immediate  presence  of  Satan,  or  whether,  accord- 
ing to  another  custom,  he  had  got  courageously  drank  at 
the  smithy,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  so  it  was  that 
he  ventured  to  go  up  to,  nay  into,  the  very  kirk.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  his  temerity  came  off  unpunished. 

The  members  of  the  infernal  junto  were  all  out  on  some  mid- 
night business  or  other,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  a  kind  of  kettk 
or  cauldron,  depending  from  the  roof  over  the  fire,  simmering 
some  heads  of  unchristened  children,  limbs  of  executed  malefac- 
tors, etc.,  for  the  business  of  the  night.  It  was  in  for  a  pemiy  in 
for  a  pound,  with  the  honest  ploughman ;  so,  without  ceremony^ 
he  unhooked  the  cauldron  from  off  the  fire,  and  pouring  out  the 
damnable  ingredients,  inverted  it  on  his  head,  and  carried  it 
fairly  home,  where  it  remained  long  in  the  famUy,  a  living  en- 
deuce  of  the  truth  of  the  story. 

Another  story,  which  I  can  prove  to  be  equally  authentic, 
was  as  follows : 

On  a  market  day,  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  a  farmer  from  Carrick, 
and  consequently  whose  way  lay  by  the  very  gate  of  Alloway 
Eirkyard,  in  order  to  cross  the  river  Doon  at  the  old  bridge, 
which  is  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther  on  than  the 
said  gate,  had  been  detained  by  hi^  business,  till  by  the  time  he 
reached  Alloway  it  was  the  wizard  hour,  between  night  and 
morning. 

Though  he  was  terrified  with  a  blaze  streaming  frt)m  the 
kirk,  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to  tarn  back  upon  these 
occasions  is  running  by  far  the  greatest  risk  of  mischief;  he  pru- 
dently advanced  on  his  road.  When  he  had  reached  the  gate  of 
the  kirkyard  he  was  surprised  and  entertained  through  the  ribs 
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JUberi  Burnt  to  Dranott  (TroM— LegendB  of  Alloway  Eirk. 

and  arches  of  an  old  gothic  window,  which  still  faces  the  high- 
way, to  see  a  dance  of  witches,  merrilj  footing  it  round  their  old 
sootj  blackgaard  master,  who  was  keeping  them  all  alive  with 
the  power  of  his  bagpipe.    The  farmer,  stopping  his  horse  to 
obseire  them  a  little,  could  plainly  descry  the  faces  of  many  old 
women  of  his  acqaaintance  and  neighborhood.    How  the  gen- 
tleman was  dressed  tradition  does  not  say,  but  that  the  ladies 
were  all  in  their  smocks ;   and  one  of  them,  happening  un- 
Inddljto  have  a  smock  which  was  considerably  too  short  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  that  piece  of  dress,  our  farmer  was 
80  tickled  that  he  involuntarily  burst  out  with  a  loud  laugh : 
"Veel  luppen,  Maggy  wi'  the  short  sarki"  and  recollecting 
Imnself,  instantly  spurred  his  horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed.     I 
need  not  mention  the  universally  known  fact,  that  no  diabolical 
power  can  pursue  you  beyond  the  middle  of  a  running  stream. 
Locky  it  was  for  the  poor  farmer  that  the  River  Doon  was  so 
near,  for,  notwithstanding  the  speed  of  his  horse,  which  was  a 
good  one,  against  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the 
bridge,  and  consequently  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  pursuing 
vengeful  hags  were  so  close  at  his  heels,  that  one  of  them  act- 
ually sprung  to  seize  him ;  but  it  was  too  late,  nothing  was  on 
her  side  of  the  stream  but  the  horse's  tail,  which  immediately 
gave  way  at  her  infernal  grip,  as  if  blasted  by  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning ;  but  the  farmer  was  beyond  her  reach.    However,  the  un- 
sightly, tailless  condition  of  the  vigorous  steed  was,  to  the  last 
hour  of  the  noble  creature's  life,  an  awful  warning  to  the  Car- 
rick  feurmer  not  to  stay  too  late  in  Ayr  markets. 

The  last  relation  I  shall  give,  though  equally  true,  is  not  so 
well  identified  as  the  two  former  with  regard  to  the  scene ;  but 
as  the  best  authorities  give  it  for  Alloway,  I  shall  relate  it. 
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On  a  summer's  evening,  aboat  the  time  that  nature  puts  on  her 
sable  to  mourn  the  expiring  of  the  cheerful  day,  a  shepherd  hoy 9 
belonging  to  a  farmer  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  AUoway 
Kirk,  had  just  folded  his  charge  and  was  returning  home.  A^ 
he  passed  the  kirk  in  the  adjoining  field,  he  fell  in  with  a  creW' 
of  men  and  women,  who  were  busy  pulling  stems  of  the  plant 
ragwort.  He  observed  that  as  each  person  pulled  a  ragwort,  be 
or  she  got  astride  of  it,  and  called  out,  ''  Up,  horsee,"  on  which 
the  ragwort  flew  off,  like  Pegasus,  through  the  air,  with  its  rider. 
The  fooL'sh  boj  likewise  pulled  his  ragwort,  and  cried  with  the 
rest,  "  Up,  horsee,"  and,  strange  to  tell,  away  he  flew  with  the 
company.  The  first  stage  at  which  the  cavalcade  stopped  was  a 
merchant's  wine-cellar  in  Bordeaux,  where,  without  saying  by 
your  leave,  they  quaffed  away  at  the  best  the  cellar  could  afford, 
until  the  morning,  foe  to  the  imps  and  works  of  darkness,  threat- 
ened to  throw  light  on  the  matter,  and  Mghtened  them  from 
their  carousals. 

The  poor  shepherd  lad  being  equally  a  stranger  to  the  scene 
and  the  liquor,  heedlessly  got  himself  drank ;  and  when  the  rest 
took  horse  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  found  so  next  day  by  some  of 
the  people  belonging  to  the  merchant.  Somebody  that  undei^ 
stood  Scotch,  asking  him  who  he  was,  he  said  such-a-one's  herdboy 
in  Alloway,  and  by  some  means  or  other  getting  home  again,  he 
lived  long  to  tell  the  world  the  wondrous  tale,* 

I  am,  etc.,  R.  B. 

*  This  letter,  Bays  Allan  CunniDgham,  must  be  interesting  to  all  who  doi 
sire  to  see  how  a  poet  works  beauty  and  regularity  out  of  a  vulgar  tradition. 
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Lr,  IhtntUn  to  FraneU  EopkijMonr-AA\\ot  to  in  Editor. 

XXVI.— ADVICE  TO  AN  EDITOR. 
Dr.  FrankUn  to  FraneU  HopUnton, 

Passt,  Dec.  24th,  1782. 
I  Uiank  you  for  your  ingenious  paper  in  favor  of  the  trees.  I 
own  I  now  wish  we  had  two  rows  of  them  in  every  one  of  our 
streets.  The  comfortahle  shelter  they  would  afford  us  in  walking, 
mm  our  huming  summer  suns,  and  the  greater  coolness  of  our 
walls  and  pavements,  would,  I  conceive  in  the  improved  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  amply  compensate  the  loss  of  a  house  now 
and  then  by  fire,  if  such  should  be  the  consequence ;  but  a  tree 
is  soon  felled,  and  as  axes  are  at  hand  in  every  neighborhood, 
maj  be  down  before  the  engines  arrive. 

You  do  well  to  avoid  being  concerned  in  the  pieces  of  personal 
abase,  so  scandalously  common  in  our  newspapers,  that  I  am 
afraid  to  lend  any  of  them  here,  'till  I  have  examined  and  laid 
aside  such  as  would  disgrace  us,  and  subject  us  among  strangers 
to  a  reflection  like  that  used  by  a  gentleman  in  a  coffee-house  to 
two  quarrellers,  who,  after  a  mutually  free  use  of  the  words 
rogue,  villain,  rascal,  etc.,  seemed  as  if  they  would  refer  their 
dispute  to  him.  "  I  know  nothing  of  you,  or  your  affairs,"  said 
he.    "  I  only  perceive  that  you  know  one  another." 

The  conductor  of  a  newspaper  should,  methinks,  consider 
himself  as,  in  some  degree,  the  guardian  of  his  country's  reputa- 
tion, and  reftise  to  insert  such  writings  as  may  hurt  it.  If  people 
will  print  their  abuses  of  one  another,  let  them  do  it  in  little 
pamphlets,  and  distribute  them  where  they  think  proper.  It  is 
absurd  to  trouble  all  the  world  with  them ;  and  unjust  to  sub- 
scribers in  distant  places,  to  stuff  their  paper  with  matters  so 
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unprofitable  and  so  disagreeable.    With  sincere  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, I  am,  mj  dear  Mend, 

Ever  yours,  B.  Franklik. 


XXVIL— RETROSPECT  OF  LIFE. 
iV.  FrankUn  to  Mrs.  ffewson, 

Tabsy,  January  27th,  1783. 

The  departure  of  my  dearest  Mend,*  which  I  learn  from  your 
last  letter,  greatly  affects  me.  To  meet  with  her  once  more  m 
this  life  was  one  of  the  principal  motives  of  my  proposing  to  visit 
England  again  before  my  return  to  America.  The  last  year 
carried  off  my  Mends  Dr.  Pringle  and  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  Lord 
Kaimes  and  Lord  Le  Despencer ;  this  has  begun  to  take  away  the 
rest,  and  strikes  the  hardest.  Thus  the  ties  I  had  to  that  coun- 
try, and  indeed  to  the  world  in  general,  are  loosened  one  by  one ; 
and  I  shall  soon  have  no  attachment  left  to  make  me  unwilling  to 
follow. 

I  intended  writing  when  I  sent  the  eleven  books,  but  lost  the 
time  in  looking  for  the  first.  I  wrote  with  that ;  and  hope  it 
came  to  hand.  I  therein  asked  your  counsel  about  my  coming 
to  England ;  on  reflection,  I  think  I  can,  from  my  knowledge  of 
your  prudence,  foresee  what  it  wiU  be ;  viz.,  not  to  come  too  soon, 
lest  it  should  seem  braving  and  insulting  some  who  ought  to  be 
respected,  I  shall,  therefore,  omit  that  journey  tin  I  am  near 
going  to  America,  and  then  just  step  over  to  take  leave  of  my 
Mends,  and  spend  a  few  days  with  you,  I  purpose  bringing 
Benf  with  me,  and  perhaps  may  leave  him  under  your  care. 

*  Refers  to  Mrs.  Hewson's  mother. 

f  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin,  by  his  daughter. 
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Dr.  FrankUn  to  Mra,  Meeom^  Bottan^UoKle  of  telling  a  Story. 

At  leDgth  we  are  in  peace,  God  be  praised ;  and  long,  very 
long,  maj  it  continue.  All  wars  are  follies,  ver/' expensive  and 
Teiy  mischicTOus  ones :  when  will  mankind  become  convinced  of 
tills,  aDd  agree  to  settle  their  difficulties  hj  arbitration  ?  Were 
thej  to  do  it,  even  by  the  cast  of  a  die,  it  would  'be  better  than 
b^  fightiDg  and  destroying  each  other. 

Spring  is  coming  on,  when  travelling  will  be  delightful.  Can 
joa  not,  when  your  children  are  all  at  school,  make  a  little  party 
ud  take  a  trip  hither?  I  have  now  a  large  house,  delightfully 
sitoated,  in  which  I  could  accommodate  you  and  two  or  three 
friends ;  and  I  am  but  half  an  hour's  drive  from  Paris. 

In  looking  forward,  twenty-five  years  seem  a  long  period ; 
but,  in  looking  back,  how  short !  Could  you  imagine  that  it  is 
now  full  a  quarter  of  a  centmy  since  we  were  first  acquainted  ? 
It  was  in  1757.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  I  lived  in  the 
same  bouse  with  my  dear  deceased  friend,  your  mother,  of  course 
joo  and  I  saw  and  conversed  with  each  other  much  and  often.. 
It  is  to  all  our  honors,  that,  in  all  that  time,  we  never  had  among 
OS  the  smallest  misunderstanding.  Our  friendship  has  been  all 
dear  sunshine,  without  any,  the  least,  clouds  in  its  hemisphere. 
Let  me  conclude  by  saying  to  you,  what  I  have  had  too  frequent 
occasions  to  say  to  my  other  remaining  old  friends,  the  fewer  we 
^>ccome^  the  more  let  us  love  one  another.    Adieu,  etc. 


XXVra.-: MODE  OF  TELLING  A  STORY. 

J)r,  IhmkUn  to  Mr$.  Jfecom,  Boston, 

Philadilpbia,  Nov.  26,  1788. 
I  never  see  any  Boston  newspapers.    You  mention  there 

bemg  often  something  in  them  to  do  me  honor.     I  am  obliged  to 
12 
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them.     On  the  other  haad,9ome  of  our  papers  here  are  endeavo  jt-^ 
ing  to  disgrace  me.  I  have  long  been  accastomed  to  receive  more 
blame,  as  well  as  more  praise,  than  I  deserved.     *Tis  the  lot  €>f 
every  public  man,  and  I  have  one  account  to  balance  the  other. 

As  you  observe,  there  was  no  d n  your  souls  in  the  story  (rf 

the  poker  when  I  told  it.  The  late  dresser  of  it  was  probably  the 
same,  or  perhaps  of  kin  to  him,  who,  in  relating  a  dispute  that 
happened  between  Queen  Anne  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, concerning  a  vacant  mitre,  which  the  Queen  was  for 
bestowing  on  a  person  the  Archbishop  thought  unworthy,  made 
both  the  Queen  and  the  Archbishop  swear  three  or  four  thampiag 
oaths  in  every  sentence  of  the  discussion  ;  and  the  Archbishop  at 
last  gained  his  point.  One  present  at  the  tale,  being  surprised, 
said,  '^  Bat  did  the  Queen  and  the  Archbishop  swear  so  at  one 
another?  "  ^'01  no,  no,"  said  the  relator,  ^'  that  is  oaly  my 
way  of  telling  the  story." 

Yours,  etc.,  B.  Frikfuh. 


XXIX.— ADIEU  ON  LEAVING  EUROPE. 

Dr,  lyankUn  to  David  EaHley, 

Passt,  July  5, 1786. 
I  cannot  quit  the  coasts  of  Europe,  without  taking  leave  of 
my  ever  dear  firiend  Mr.  Hartley.  We  were  long  fellow  labor- 
ers in  the  best  of  all  works,  the  work  of  peace.  I  leave  you 
still  in  the  field ;  but,  having  finished  my  day's  task,  I  am  going 
home  to  go  to  led  !  Wish  me  a  good  night's  rest,  as  I  do  you  a 
pleasant  evening.  Adieu  1  And  believe  me  ever  yours  most 
affectionately, 

B.  Ybjjaklss. 
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XXX.— RENEWAL  OF  ACQUAINTANCE. 
Mn.  ZeadbeUer  to  Seb,  G^arffe  Orabbe. 

Ballitors,  7th  of  Uth  month,  1816. 
I  believe  it  will  surprise  George  Crabbe  to  receive  a  letter 
from  an  eotire  stranger,  whom  most  probably  he  does  not  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  but  who  cannot  forget  having 
loet  him  at  the  house  of  Edmund  Burke,  Charles  Street,  James's 
Square,  in  the  year  1784.     I  was  brought  thither  hj  mj  father, 
Richard  Shackleton,  the  friend  from  their  childhood,  of  Edmund 
Borke.    Mj  dear  father  told  thee  that ''  Groldsmith's  would  now 
be  the  deserted  viUage/*    Perhaps  thou  dost  not  remember  this 
compliment,  but  I  remember  the  ingenious  modesty  which  dis- 
claimed it.      He  admired  the  "  Village,"  the  "  Library,"  and 
the  "Newspaper"  exceedingly;  and  the  delight  with  which  he 
fead  them  to  his  family  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the 
author,  had  he  known  the  sound  judgment  and  the  exquisite 
taste  which  that  excellent  man  possessed.    But  he  saw  no  more 
of  the  productions  of  the  Muse  he  had  admired,  whose  originali- 
ty was  not  the  least  charm.     He  is  dead ;  the  friend  whom  he 
lored  and  honored,  and  to  whose  character  thou  dost  so  much 
judtice  in  the  preface  to  the  '^  Parish  Register,"  is  also  gone  to 
the  house  appointed  for  all  living.    A  splendid  constellation  of 
poets  arose  in  the  literary  horizon.     I  looked  around  for  Crabbe. 
"  Why  does  not  he,  who  shines  as  brightly  as  any  of  these,  add 
his  lustre?"     I  had  not  long  thought  thus,  when  in  an  Edin- 
burgh Review  I  met  with  reflections  similar  to  my  own,  which 
introduced  the  "  Parish  Register."     Oh  1  it  was  like  the  voice 
of  a  long-lost  friend,  and  glad  was  I  to  hear  that  voice  again  in 
"  The  Borough  ; "  still  more  in  the  "  Tales  "  which  appear  to 
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me  excelling  all  that  preceded  them.  Every  work  is  so  much  in 
unison  with  our  own  feelings,  that  a  wish  for  information  concern- 
ing them  and  their  apthor,  received  into  our  hearts,  is  strongly 
excited.  One  of  our  firiends.  Dykes  Alexander,  who  was  in 
Ballitore  in  1810, 1  think,  said  he  was  personally  acqoaiiited 
with  thee,  and  spoke  highly  of  thy  character.  I  regretted  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  on  this  subject,  as 
perhaps  he  would  have  been  able  to  decide  arguments  which 
have  arisen ;  namely,  whether  we  owe  to  truth,  or  to  fiction, 
that  "ever  new  delight "' which  thy  poetry  affords  us?  Thy 
characters,  however  singular  some  of  them  may  be,  are  never 
unnatural ;  and  thy  sentiments,  so  true  to  domestic  and  social 
feelings  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  higher  nature,  have  the  convinc- 
ing power  of  reality  over  the  mind ;  and  I  maintain  that  all  thy 
pictures  are  drawn  froni,  life.  To  inquire  whether  this  be  the 
case,  is  the  excuse  which  I  make  to  myself  for  writing  this  letter. 
I  wish  the  excuse  may  be  accepted  by  thee ;  for  I  greatly  fear  1 
have  tat:en  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  making  the  inquiry. 
Though  advanced  in  life,  yet  from  an  education  of  peculiar  sim- 
plicity, and  from  never  having  been  long  absent  from  my  retired 
native  village,  I  am  too  little  acquainted  with  decorum.  If  I 
have  now  transgressed  the  rules  it  prescribes,  I  appeal  to  the 
candor  and  liberality  of  thy  mind  to  forgive  a  fault  caused  by 
strong  enthusiasm.    I  am  thy  sincere  friend, 

Mary  Leadbetter. 

P.  S.  Ballitore  is  the  village  in  which  Edmund  Burke  was 
educated  by  Abraham  Shackleton,  whose  pupil  he  became  in 
1741,  and  from  whose  school  he  entered  the  college  of  Dublin  in 
1744.    The  school  is  still  flourishing. 
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XXXL— RISPONSE  TO  **THE  CHILD  OF  SIMPUCITY." 
Beo.  George  OnMe  to  2£n.  Leadbetter, 

Trowbridgs,  Ist  of  12th  month,  1816. 
Mary  Leadbetter  I  yes,  indeed,  I  do  well  remember  you  I 
Not  Leadbetter  then,  but  a  pretty,  demure  lass,  standing  a 
timid  auditor,  while  her  own  verses  were  read  by  a  kind  Mend, 
but  a  keen  judge.    And  I  have  in  my  memory  your  father's 
person  and  countenance,  and  you  may  be  sure  my  vanity  re- 
tained the  compliment  which  he  paid  me  in  the  moment  when  he 
permitted  his  judgment  to  slip  behind  his  good  humor  and  desire 
of  gmng  pleasure.    Yes,  I  remember  all  who  were  present ;  and 
of  all,  are  not  you  and  I  the  only  suryivors  ?    It  was  the  day, 
was  it  not,  when  I  introduced  my  wife  to  my  Mend  ?    And  now 
both  are  gone  1    And  your  father  and  Richard  Burke  who  was 
present  (yet  again,  I  must  ask,  was  he  not?)  and  Mrs.  Burke? 
All  departed — ^and  so,  by-and-by,  they  will  speak  of  us.    But,  in 
the  mean  time,  it  was  good  of  you  to  write.    Oh  very — ^very  good ! 
But  are  you  not  your  father's  own  daughter  ?    Do  you  not 
flatter  after  his  manner?    How  do  you  know  the  mischief  you 
may  do  in  the  mind  of  a  vain  man,  who  is  but  too  susceptible  of 
praise,  even  while  he  is  conscious  of  so  much  to  be  placed 
against  it  ?    I  am  glad  that  you  like  my  verses ;  it  would  have 
mortified  me  much  if  you  had  not,  for  you  can  judge  as  well  as 
write.     ♦     ♦     ♦    Yours  are  really  very  admirable  things ;  and 
the  morality  is  as  pure  as  the  literary  merit  is  conspicuous. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  read  all  that  you  have  given  us, 
bat  what  I  have  read,  has  really  that  rare  and  all  but  unde- 
finable  quality,  genius ;  that  is  to  say,  it  seizes  on  the  mind  and 
commands  attention,  and  on  the  heart  and  compels  its  feeUngs. 
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How  could  you  imagine  that  I  could  be  othennse  thau 
pleased— delighted  rather — with  jour  letter?  And  let  me  not 
omit  the  fact,  that  I  reply  the  instant  I  am  at  liberty,  for  I 
was  enrobing  myself  for  church.  Tou  are  a  child  of  simplicity, 
I  ^ow,  and  do  not  love  robing ;  but  you  are  a  pupil  of' liberali- 
ty, and  look  upon  such  things  with  a  large  mind,  smiling  in 
charity.  Well,  I  was  putting  on  the  great  black  gown,  when 
my  servant — (you  see  I  can  be  pompons,  to  write  of  gowns  and 
servants  with  such  familiarity)-'when  he  brought  me  a  letter 
first  directed,  the  words  yet  legible,  to  '^Greorge  Crabbe,  at 
Belvoir  Castle,'*  and  then  by  Lord  Mendip,  to  the  "  Reverend," 
at  Trowbridge;  and  at  Trowbridge  I  hope  again  to  receive 
these  welcome  evidences  of  your  remembrance,  directed  in  all 
their  simplicity,  and  written,  I  trust,  in  all  their  sincerity.  The 
delay  was  occasioned  by  a  change  in  my  place  of  residence.  I 
now  dwell  in  the  parsonage  of  a  busy,  populous,  clothing  town, 
sent  thither  by  ambition  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  is  situated 
in  Wiltshire,  not  far  firom  Bath. 

There  was  a  Suffolk  family  of  Alexanders,  one  of  whom  you 
probably  mean ;  and  as  he  knew  very  little  of  me,  I  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  give  me  a  good  character.  Whether 
it  was  merited  is  another  point,  and  that  will  depend  upon  our 
ideas  of  good  character.  If  it  means,  as  it  generally  does,  that 
I  paid  my  debts,  and  was  guilty  of  no  glaring,  world-defying 
immorality — ^why,  yes  I  I  was  so  far  a  good  character.  But 
before  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  what  are  our  good  characters? 

But  your  motive  for  writing  to  me  was  your  desire  of  know- 
ing whether  my  men  and  women  were  really  existing  creatures 
or  beings  of  my  own  imagination.  Nay,  Mary  Leadbetter,  yours 
was  a  better  motive ;  you  thought  that  you  should  give  mo 
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pfeasure  bj  writing,  and  jet — ^you  will  think  me  very  vain — ^you 

^some  pleasure  yourself  in  renewing  the  acquaintance  that 

commeDced  under  such  auspices  I     Am  I  not  right?    My  heart 

tells  me  that  I  am,  and  hopes  that  you  will  confirm  it.    Be  as- 

snned  that  I  feel  a  very  cordial  esteem  for  the  friend  of  my 

friend— the  virtuous,  the  worthy  character  whom  I  am  addressing. 

Tea,  I  will  tell  you  readily  about  my  creatures,  whom  I  endeav- 

orod  to  paint  as  nearly  as  I  could  and  dared,  for  in  some  cases  I 

dared  net.     This  you  will  readily  admit ;  besides,  charity  bade 

me  be  cautious.    Thus  £blt  you  are  correct ;  there  is  not  one  of 

vbom  I  had  not  in  my  mind  the  original,  but  I  was  obliged  in 

some  cases  to  take  them  from  their  real  situations ;  in  one  or 

two  instances  to  change  even  the  sex,  and  in  many  the  circum- 

Btaoces.    The  nearest  to  real  life  was  the  proud,  ostentatious 

man  in  the  ''  Borough,^  who  disguises  an  ordinary  mind  by  doing 

gnat  things;  but  the  others  approach  to  reality  at  greater  or 

lea  distances.    Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  paint  merely 

from  my  own  fancy,  and  there  is  no  cause  why  we  should.     Is 

tbere  not  diversity  sufficient  in  society?    And  who  can  go,  even 

bot  a  little,  into  the  assemblies  of  our  fellow  wanderers  from  the- 

way  of  perfect  rectitude,  and  not  find  characters  so  varied  and 

80  pointed  that  he  need  not  call  upon  his  imagination  ? 

Will  you  not  write  again  ?  Write  to  thee,  or  for  the  public  ? 
wilt  thou  not  ask.  To  me,  and  for  as  many  as  love  and  can 
discern  the  imion  of  strength  and  simplicity,  purity  and  good 
sense.  Our  feelings  and  our  hearts  is  the  language  you  can 
adopt.  Alas !  I  cannot  with  propriety  use  it ;  our  1  too  once 
oonld  say,  but  I  am  alone  now,  and  since  my  removing  into  a 
busy  town,  among  the  multitude,  the  loneliness  is  but  more  ap- 
parent and  more  melancholy.    But  this  is  only  kt  certain  times ; 
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and  then  I  have,  though  at  considerable  distances,  six  female 
friends,  unknown  to  each  other,  but  all  dear,  very  dear,  to  me. 
With  men  I  do  not  much  associate,  not  as  deserting,  and  much 
less  disliking,  the  male  part  of  society,  but  as  being  unfit  for  it; 
not  hardy  nor  grave  ;  not  knowing  enough ;  not  suffidendj  ac- 
quainted with  the  every  day  concerns  of  men.  But  my  beloved 
creatures  have  minds  with  which  I  can  better  assimflate.  Thin)^ 
of  you  I  must,  and  of  me  I  must  entreat  that  you  would  not  be 
unmindful.  Thine,  dear  lady,  very  truly, 

George  Crabbs. 


XXXn.— DESCRIPTION  OP  A  DROUGHT— "  MANNERS  OP  THE 
GREAT." 

Hannah  More  to  Mr,  Barford, 

Barlit  Wood 

Mt  bear  Friend  :  I  have  been  much  entertained  with  your 
picturesque  letter.  Scotland  is  a  country  I  should  particularly 
like  to  visit,  as  its  scenes  retain  so  much  of  their  original  cha^ 
acter,  and  have  not  been  spoiled  by  art  and  industry,  which, 
though  very  good  things  in  themselves,  yet  efface  the  old  ideas 
that  contribute  to  the  pleasant  romance  of  life.  I  particularly 
envy  you  the  sight  of  Staffa's  cave.  Its  laird,  or,  as  he 
styles  himself,  Staffa  only,  has  visited  me,  and  I  remember 
his  account  of  his  little  empire  was  very  amusing.  But  if  these 
scenes  have  my  admiration,  Dumblane  would  have  my  homage. 
Of  Leighton  I  could  almost  say  with  Burnet,  '^  And  I  am  not 
the  better  for  that  man ;  I  shall  have  to  answer  for  it  at  the  day 
of  judgment."    What  sacrilege  to  demolish  his  cathedral ! 

The  heat  here  is  almost  tropical.    Not  a  blade  of  grass  left. 
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The  complexion  of  mj  field  is  hardly  distingoisliable  from  the 
gra?el  walk.  I  believe  the  farmers,  like  Milton's  Satan, "  never 
see  the  sun  except  to  tell  him  how  thej  hate  his  beams.'*  What 
a  fine  description  there  is  in  the  11th  of  Jeremiah  of  a  drought : 
''And  the  nobles  sent  their  little  ones  to  the  water ;  thej  came 
to  the  pits  and  found  none ;  thej  returned  with  their  vessels 
empty,  and  were  ashamed  and  confounded.  And  the  ploughmen 
were  ashamed,  for  there  was  no  grass.  And  the  asses  snuffed 
np  the  wind,  for  there  was  no  grass,"  etc.  Praj  turn  to  the 
du^rter. 
I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  a  very  old  and  interesting  friend, 

Mrs. .     We  had  not  met  for  twenty-seven  years.    We 

lived  much  together  when  I  lived  in  the  great  and  gay  world. 
She  told  me  when  my  little  book  of  "  Manners  of  the  Great " 
was  first  published  (anonymously),  she    was   sitting  with  the 
Qneen,  who  was  reading  it.    When  Her  Majesty  came  to  the 
passage  which  censured  the  practice  of  ladies  in  sending  on  Sun- 
days for  a  hair-dresser,  she  exclaimed,  '^  This,  I  am  sure,  is  Han- 
nah More ;  she  is  in  the  right,  and  I  will  never  send  for  one 
again."     She  did  not  mean  she  would  not  have  her  hair  dressed 
on  a  Sunday,  but  she  would  not  compel  a  poor  tradesman  to  vio- 
hUe  the  Sabbath,  but  rather  employ  one  of  her  own  household. 

A  letter  from tells  me  that  Mrs. is  doing  well 

after  her  confinement.  They  still  feel  the  loss  of  their  son.  I 
never  saw  a  lovelier  youth,  or  one  better  disposed.  Oh  vita  hur 
mana  chi  est  si  heUa  in  vista  I  etc.,  etc.     What  a  sweet  passage  in 

Petrarca  follows  I     With  kind  love  to  Mrs.  H ,  believe  me, 

my  dear  firiend.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  More. 
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XXXm.— LITTLE  USE  MEN  MAKE  OF  THEIR  ADVANTAGES. 

2£i88  Berry  to  Joanna  BaiUie,  ^ 

WmpOLE,  Not.,  1809. 

Mr  BEAR  Joanna:  What  are  you  doing?  and  where  are 

you  going?    Troth,  say  you,  if  you  had  wanted  to  know,  you 

would  have  inquired  sooner ;   and  troth,  if  I  had  been  doing 

better  myself,  so  I  should,  answer  I.     I  have  been  here  a  month, 

with  people   that  I  love,  in  a  comfortable  family-circle,  su^ 

rounded  by  every  comfort  and  every  luxury  of  lifcj  and  sitting  in 

a  library — such  a  library  as  would 

"  Make  those  read  now,  who  never  read  before, 
And  those  who  always  read,  now  read  the  more." 

Tet  leven  thus  situated,  with  the  perfect  command  of  my  own 
time,  and  nothing  to  fatigue  me,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how 
little  use  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  all  these  advantages— if  I 
were  to  reckon  up  how  many  days  in  this  month  I  have  enjoyed 
the  free  and  unembarrassed  use  of  my  own  faculties — ^I  should 
make  you,  as  well  as  myself,  melancholy,  and  therefore,  as  this 
is  a  good  day  with  me,  I  will  say  no  more  about  it. 

My  last  and  only  letter  from  you  was  on  the  8th,  from  Cots- 
wold.  Tou  had  been  seeing  Oxford,  which  I  was  delighted  to 
find  had  impressed  your  mind  exactly  as  it  had  always 
done  mine.  During  my  stay  here  I  have  been  to  Cambridge, 
which  I  had  seen  in  a  slight  manner  so  long  ago  as  to  have 
almost  entirely  forgotten.  It  cannot  vie  with  the  magnificent 
groups  of  Oxford.  But  it  has  one  college  which  may  rival,  if 
not  surpass  Christ's  Church  in  picturesque  b^uty,  and  one 
point  of  view  in  which  it  appears  singularly  adapted  for  the 
seat  of  calm  contemplation  and  learned  ease.    I  fear  the  evil- 
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ninded  will  say,  the  calm  is  often  unaccompanied  by  contempla- 
tioQ,  and  the  ease  unaccompanied  by  learning.     Still  I  must 
eFerloyeto  see  such  great  means  brought  together,  and  such 
Assistance  offered  to  both,  and  must  ever  feel  a  degree  of  exalta- 
tkm  of  mind  in  places  dedicated  for  so  many  centuries  to  the 
calti?ation  of  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished  faculty  of  hu- 
man nature ;  perhaps,  too,  a  little  spark  of  sexual  vanity  creeps 
in  with  the  wonder  one  cannot  help  feeling  at  men  enjoying  such 
advantages  and  doing  so  little,  and  women  laboring  under  such 
disadvantages  doing  so  much.     This,  my  dear  Joanna,  regards 
yott  more  than  any  other  female  now  living.     Go  on,  then,  and 
prove  to  them  that  poetry,  at  least,  is  as  independent  of  sex  as 
of  role ;  that  it  is  a  spark  of  ethereal  fire  kindled  on  earth  once 
in  an  age,  which  Shakspeare  alone  has  described,  and  with  which 
JOQ  are  enlightened.  M.  B. 


XXXrV.— A  LADY'S  EXPERIENCE  AT  THE  "  OLD  BAILEY." 
Lady  Jhifferin  to  Mist  Berry. 

HxMFTON  Hall,  Dorchbstsb,  1846. 
'  Your  kind  little  note  foUowed  me  here,  dear  Miss  Berry, 
which  must  account  for  my  not  having  answered  it  sooner.  As 
you  guessed,  I  was  obliged  to  follow  my  "  things  "  (as  the  maids 
always  call  their  raiment)  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  law.  I 
think  the  Old  Bailey  is  a  charming  place.  We  were  introduced 
to  a  live  Lord  Mayor,  and  I  sat  between  two  sheriffs.  The 
common  sergeant  talked  to  me  familiarly,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  Gk)vemor  of  Newgate  did  not  call  me  "  Nelly."  As  for 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Carver  (the  ordinary),  if  the  inherent  vanity  of 
my  sex  does  not  mislead  me,  I  think  I  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression there.     Altogether,  my  Old  Bailey  recollections  are  of 
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the  most  pleasing  and  gratifying  nature.    It  is  true  that  I  hav^ 
onlj  got  back  three  pairs  and  a  half  of  stockings,  one  gown,  an^ 
two  shawls ;  bat  that  is  but  a  trifling  consideration  in  studying 
the  glorious  institutions  of  our  country.     We  were  treated  witls^ 
the  greatest  respect,  and  ham  sandwiches ;  and  two  magistrate^ 
handed  us  down  to  the  carriage.     For  mj  part,  I  could  not  thiiJc 
we  were  in  the  criminal  court,  as  the  law  was  so  uncommonly 
dvU.    But  I  will  reserve  any  obseTvations  I  may  have  made  in. 
those  pleasant  and  polite  regions  until  we  meet,  which  I  hop» 
will  be  soon  after  I  leave  Hampton,  and  I  shall  make  it  a  point 
to  call  on  the  hermits  of  Curson  street  as  soon  as  I  go  to  town; 
I  was  so  glad  to  hear  such  excellent  accounts  of  your  health  and 
looks  from  Frederick  Pigou,  for  you  were  very  unwell  w^hen  I 
left  England  about  this  time  two  years  ago.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  began  a  little  note  to  you  the  other 
day  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me,  and  for 
your  coming  so  far  to  see  me  (which  opportunity  I  was  vtry 
sorry  to  have  missed)  ;  but  my  note,  in  the  agitating  agonies  of 
packing  up,  disappeared,  and  I  have  not  strength  of  mind  to  begin 
another.  My  mother  and  I  have  returned  to  this  place  for  a  few 
days,  in  order  to  make  an  ineffectual  grasp  upon  any  remaining 
property  that  we  may  have  in  the  world.  Of  course,  you  have 
heard  that  we  were  robbed  and  murdered  the  other  night  by  a 
certain  soft-spoken  cook,  who  headed  a  storming  party  of  ban- 
ditti through  my  mother's  kitchen  window ;  if  not,  you  will  see 
the  full,  true,  and  dreadful  particulars  in  the  papers,  as  we  are 
to  be  "  had  up  "  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  Monday  next  for  the  trial. 
We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  learned  a  great  deal  of 
the  criminal  law  of  England  this  week — ^knowledge  cheaply  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  all  my  wardrobe  and  all  my  mother's  plate. 
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If e  have  gone  through  two  examinations  in  court ;  they  were 
Teiy  hurrying  and  agitating  affairs,  and  I  had  to  kiss  either  the 
Bible  or  the  magistrate,  I  don't  recollect  which,  but  U  smelt  of 
thumbs.  The  magistrates  seemed  to  take  less  interest  in  my 
clothes  than  in  my  mother's  spoons — ^I  suppose  from  secret 
affinity  or  congeniality y  which  they  were  conscious  of,  similis 
gauddy  something  (I  have  lost  my  Latin  with  the  rest  of  my 
property).  When  I  say  "similis,"  I  don't  so  much  allude  to 
the  parity  of  the  metal,  as  to  its  particular  form. 

I  find  that  the  idea  of  personal  property  is  a  fascinating  illu- 
sion, for  our  goods  belong  in  fact  to  our  country  and  not  to  us  ; 
and  that  the  petticoats  and  stockings  I  have  fondly  imagined 
Jntnc,  are  really  the  petticoats  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     I 
am  now  and  then  indulged  with  a  distant  glimpse  of  my  most 
necessary  garments  in  the  hands  of  dilQferent  policemen  ;  but  "  in 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  "  may  do  no  more  than  wistfully 
recognize  thenu     Even  on  such  occasions,  the  words  of  Justice 
are,  "Policeman  B,  25,  producie  yovr  gowns."     "  Letter  A.  86, 
identify  your  lace."     "  Letter  C,  tie  up  your  stockings."    All 
this  is  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  but  one  cannot  have  every 
thing  in  this  life.     We  have  obtained  jtieticcy  and  can  easily  wait 
for  a  change  of  linen.     Hopes  are  held  out  to  us,  that  at  some 
vague  period  in  the  lapse  of  time  we  may. be  allowed  a  wear  out 
of  our  raiment — at  least  so  much  of  it  as  may  have  resisted  the 
wear  and  tear  of  justice  ;  and  my  poor  mother  looks  confidently 
forward  to  being  restored  to  the  bosom  of  her  silver  teapot. 
But  I  don't  know  I   I  begin  to  look  upon  all  property  with  a 
philosophic  eye,  as  unstable  in  its  nature,  and  liable  to  all  sorts 
of  pawn-brokers ;  moreover,  the  police  and  I  have  so  long  had 
my  clothes  in  common,  that  I  shall  never  feel  at  home  in  them 
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again.  To  a  virtuous  mind  the  idea  that  "  Inspector  Donsett " 
examined  into  all  one's  hooks  and  eyes,  tapes  and  buttons,  etc.,  is 
inexpressibly  painful.  But  I  cannot  pursue  that  view  of  the 
subject.  Let  me  hope,  dear  Miss  Beny,  that  you  feel  for  us  as 
we  really  deserve,  and  that  you  wish  me  well  "thro*  my 
clothes  ^  on  Monday  next  I  If  I  were  sure  you  are  at  Rich- 
mond still,  I  might  endeavor  to  retufn  your  kind  visit ;  bat  at 
present  our  costumes  are  too  light  and  our  hearts  too  heavy  for 
the  empty  forms  and  ceremonies  of  social  intercourse.  I  hope, 
however,  to  see  you  ere  very  long ;  and  with  very  kind  remeno- 
brances  to  your  sister,  believe  me,  yours  very  truly. 


XXXV.— BARLEY  WOOD  "NO  HERMITAGE." 

Bannah  More  to  Mr,  Wilberforee. 

Barlet  Wood,  1816. 

Mt  DEAR  Friend  :  I  was  glad  to  receive  even  your  promis- 
sory note,  though  it  was  not  followed  by  the  prompt  payment  it 
announced.  I  do  not  mean  your  half  bank-note  of  £50,  which 
came  safe,  but  your  letter.  The  papers  told  us  of— not  your 
honors,  but  those  of  the  regent— for  surely  he  never  did  himself  so 
much  credit  as  in  seeking  your  society ;  and  though  it  does  tou 
no  good,  yet  it  will  do  good  in  too  many  ways  for  me  to  specify. 

I  have  been  ill  since  my  last  attack  "of  fever,  my  nights  being 
not  only  wakeM,  but  harassing  and  distressing.  I  am  getting 
better,  though  I  thought  I  was  rapidly  breaking  up.  The  fever 
has  left  me  a  wholesome  warning.  Like  Barzillai,  I  have  long 
ceased  "  to  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women ; "  but  now,  though  I  hope  I  can  still  "  discern  between 
good  and  evil,"  "  thy  servant  cannot  taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I 
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drink;''  that  is,  I  have  lost  the  two  senses  of  smell  and  taste 
completely,  for  six  weeks.  It  has  given  me  an  excellent  lesson 
Dot  to  overlook  common  mercies,  for  I  forgot  to  Value  these 
blessings  till  I  had  lost  them ;  the  loss,  too,  is  a  good  corrective 
of  sensoalitj,  as  I  know  not  hread  from  meat. 

You  bid  me  not  be  silent  nnder  the  pretence  of  living  in  a 
iiennitage.  Alas  I  Barley  Wood  is  nothing  less.  Thinking  it 
right,  ahnost  twenty  years  ago,  to  gain  a  little  interval  between 
the  world  and  the  grave,  when  I  renounced  the  society  of  the 
.  great  and  the  gay,  the  learned  and  the  wittys  I  fully  made  up 
n»7  mind  to  associate  only  with  country  people.  Yet  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  retirement  I  sought  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
find ;  for  though  we  neither  return  visits  nor  give  invitations,  I 
tliink,  except  when  quite  confined  by  sickness,  I  never  saw  more 
people,  known  and  unknown,  in  my  gayest  days.  They  come 
to  me  as  to  the  witch  of  Endor ;  and  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  be 
desired  to  tell  fortunes  and  cast  nativities.  I  do  little  or  no 
good  to  their  minds,  and  they  do  much  harm  to  my  body,  as 
talking  so  much  inflames  my  chest. 

In  spite  of  our  inability  to  attend  in  winter,  our  schools  are 
Tery  flourishing.  We  have  pious,  faithful  teachers,  who  have 
served  us  twenty  years;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
inany  young  persons,  especially  at  Chedder,  are  living  in  the 
fear  of  God.  The  evening  sermons  are  well  attended,  and  many 
seem  seriously  impressed. 

I  rqjoice  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Stephen  is  better.  I  have  but 
just  received  his  masterly  pamphlet. 

Adieu,  my  very  dear  Mend.  Do  not  forget  sometimes  to  in- 
clude in  your  prayers  not  the  least  aflTectionate  of  your  friends, 

H.  More. 
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XXXVI.— FELICITY  IN  METAPHOR— THIRD  MARRIAGE& 
Sir  W.  W,  J^epyi  to  Hannah  More. 

WiMPOLE  SiBEXT,  Harch  SI,  181S. 

My  dear  Friend  :  You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  tl»e 
ceremonial  between  the  judge  and  the  elephant,   who   canci^ 
both  at  tbe  same  time  into  a  circuit  town,  whicb  the  judge  set- 
tled by  waiting  first  on  the  elephant,  not  to  follow,  as  you  hav« 
done,  so  good  an  example.     I  have  long  been  in  hopes  of  a  let' 
ter  from  you,  but.  as  I  considered  your  kind  present  on  "  ChiiB^ 
tian  Morality  "  in  the  light  of  an  apostolic  epistle,  I  was  not  sur^ 
that  you  might  not  intend  it  to  supply  tbe  place  of  a  letter.     I 
have  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  and,  I  trust,  with    advai*^ 
tage;    though  I  confess   the   sensation   of   self-dissatis&ction  9 
which  all  your  writings  leave  upon  my  mind,  however  salutaiy'^ 
is  rather  humiliating  and  painful.     I  approve  the  style  in  whids^ 
it  is  written,  as  less  redundant  in  metaphor  than  your  former 
work,  and  therefore  better  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  subject ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  sorry  to  lose  the 
delight  which  I  never  fail  to  receive  from  your  use  of  the  met- 
aphor, which  never  changes  in  your  hands,  as  it  does  in  those 
of  some  conjurers  I  know,  frovtx  a  ring  to  a  purse,  from  a  knife 
to  a  guinea.     You  and  Burke  are  the  only  two  persons  I  know 
who  can  safely  be  trusted  with  a  metaphor ;  and  it  may  be  said 
of  you,  as  I  once  heard  a  man  say  of  him,  while  he  was  pour- 
ing forth  torrents  of  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^'  How 
closely  that  fellow  reasons  in  metaphor  I " 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  by  your  letter  that  we  have  been  for 
some  time  past  reading  exactly  the  same  books ;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  two  friends  may  not  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  both  being 
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employed  at  a  distance  on  the  same  book,  as  well  as  two  loTer.^ 
that  of  both  looking  at  the  same  time  on  the  moon.  Tour  ob- 
seiralions,  too,  on  them  correspond  exactly  with  my  own. 

MaDj  thanks  for  your  kind  congratulations  on  my  dear 
S— 's  marriage.  She  is  really  a  charming  creature,  with  one 
of  the  best  hearts  and  most  cultivated  minds  I  have  ever  known. 
^t  yoa  gay  of  Lady  O.  S.  has  raised  in  me  a  strong  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  her ;  but  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  happy 
5^  of  confidence  which  would  enable  me  to  say,  as  a  French- 
iDan  once  said  to  me,  J^ai  con  que  vous  senez  charme  de  ma  com' 
l^ynic,  a-  sentence  which  I  much  question  whether  the  vainest 
EogUshman  could  pronounce. 

Tour  complaint  of  the  dampness  of  churches  is  not  only  well 
fwmded,  but  of  so  important  and  serious  a  nature  that  I  think 
JOQ  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  religion,  or  at  least  to  religious 
P^ple,  than  to  take  an  opportunity  in  some  of  your  next  publi- 
cations (whicb  are  sure  of  being  universally  read)  of  descanting 
on  that  subject,  and  recommending,  as  somebody  well  said,  that 
the  old  alliance  between  the  Aria  and  the  Focis  should  be  re- 
«torid.    In  recommending  to  you  this  subject,  I  do  full  as  well, 
methinks,  as  a  gentleman  I  know,  who,  when  I  asked  him  how 
he  hked  the  subject  of  a  sermon  which  was  very  abstruse,  an- 
swered that  he  had  rather  heAr  him  preach  against  the  crime  of 
putting  alum  into  bread.     Apropos  of  abstruse  subjects  for  ser- 
mons, I  shfltll  certainly,  at  your  recommendation,  read  some  more 
ofHorsley's;  but  must  own  that  I  have  been  deterred  £rom  it 
upon  finding  that  one  of  them  was  upon  the  place  in  which  our 
Saviour  passed  the  interval  between  his  crucifixion  and  his  resur- 
rection.    Such  subjects  ns  those  are  better  led  untouched,  be- 
cause every  one  sees  that  the  most  learned  theologian  and  the 
13 


'iniiri^K  if  yt^ssTxsY  3ms  '3«  ^rnailj  mi  in  hmJ  v^oq  tkcm.    I 

rf^funn^  iid  jm^nBC  :d  -^  ^huiw  wsjk  pare  o£  oar  SaTiour^s  dis- 
fsvur^-s^  innilefL  :ii  die  hiisrusiaiL  «£  J*g' iii'iilii  ■■,  aod  wliat  to 
^lif  '^nnifnx  ^xc  die  '»nif  if  :^  iroriiL'*'  His  fisposmg  of  dte 
prnu^fpsl  nTfTrrn'ty.  75-  scnij^ns^  tl  id  Jmiohs  l9CBrioC«  appears  to 
me  ^erj  iipTKi  jmi  sncrruiaak.  BocsiBy  was,  bowerer,  the 
ri'jfic  §or?  of  3xibi  id  ii!amiiig  wica  i&fs^e  aad  amilarlT  difficult 
pnaso^v^.  ami  I  axzL  mtj  sqetj  i^as  I  eoold  dqC  ofalam  from  him 
matt  saxiscfa^Hx.  ibr  ^^a  cazmiic  rank  ksza  j 


'^  Tmae  eommiaxxaicis  mha  iazk  iH*«iniK5  tbiB, 
&IE  auiii  iSL^  fifcrdmxff  »«wi^»»  bj  tic  sva.*^ 

As  to  bis  explazsackn  of  the  ioch  Psafaii,  as  I  ha¥e  no  bet- 
ter to  offer,  I  must  be  coQreni  witb  it,  tLoa^  the  meaning  which 
be  annexes  to  it  does  seem  rerj  strange.  I  bare  olten  lamented 
that,  in^ead  of  grdng  the  ^ckde  book  of  Ftehns,  to  be  read  in 
churches,  whidi  babitoates  the  people,  as  weD  as  the  priest,  to 
repeat  dafl/  what  the/  no  nxve  understand  than  if  it  were 
Arabic,  our  ancestors  did  not  make  a  copioos  selection  of  tt^oee 
dirine  passages,  so  feelingly  adapted  to  every  state  of  mind, 
and  00  expressive  of  the  most  pore  and  most  exalted  devotion. 

I  hear  from  Mrs.  Dickenson,  and  indeed  from  everybody, 
how  delightfully  yon  are  sitoated,  and  bow  hospitably  you  re- 
ceive your  friends ;  so  that,  were  I  ever  to  bo  within  reach  of 
you,  I  should  make  no  more  scruple  of  presenting  myself  at 
your  gate,  thon  a  pilgrim  would  have  had  in  throwing  himself 
upon  tho  hospitality  of  my  lady  abbess. 

Pray  convoy  my  congratulations  to  Dr. when  you  seo 

him,  upon  his  marriage,  though  they  will  have  but  little  effect,  he 
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is  SO  used  to  them ;  as  a  lady  once  said  to  me,  when  I  was  going 
to  give  her  away  to  her  third  hnshand,  and  told  her  that  she 
ought  not  to  appear  in  such  high  spirits,  but  look  timid  and 
apprehensive:  '^Matrimony  is  like  a  cold  bath,  very  formi- 
dable the  first  time,  but  when  yon  have  tried  it  ofien,  you  become 
used  to  it,'* 

Cadell  promises  two  more  volumes  of  Mrs.  M 's  letters ; 

bat  from  what  I  can  learn,  they  will  not  come  out  immediately. 
If  I  had  had  to  advise  on  the  former  publication,  I  should 
have  suggested  that  as  some  of  the  letters  could  have  been  writ- 
ten by  very  few  except  Mrs.  Montagu,  none  ought  to  have  been 
admitted  which  anybody  could  have  written  as  well  as  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagn.  But  the  editor  is  under  great  difficulties,  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  some  brilliant  passages  are  so  intermixed  with  head- 
aches, etc.,  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the  letter,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  detach  the  embroidery  firom  the  cloth.  You,  there- 
fore, whose  letters  hereafter  will  be  sought  after  with  great  avid- 
itj,  should  so  write  that  the  subjects,  though  famib'ar,  should 
be  always  interesting ;  and  though  it  might  spoil  your  letters 
were  you  to  write  theih  with  a  view  to  publication,  yet  I  would 
not  have  you  totaUy  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
taking  place.  "  Why  don't  you  wear  your  ring,  my  dear  ?  "  says 
&  fiuher  in  some  play  to  his  daughter.  ^^  Because,  papa,  it  hurts 
me  when  any  body  squeezes  my  hand."  "  What  business  have 
you  to  have  your  hand  squeezed  ?  "  "  Certainly  not ;  but  still 
7011  know,  papa,  one  would  like  to  keep  it  in  squeezeahU  order  /" 
As  I  trust  you  never  fail  to  repeat  every  day,  every  year,  my 
&vorite  lines  in  the  beginning  of  Dryden's  "  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,"  I  will  say  nothing  about  this  delicious  spring  weather, 
but  wiU  only  add,  which  I  am  sure  you  feel  with  me,  that  nothing 
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excites  in  me  so  stroog  an  emotion  of  gratitade  as  that  sense  oT 
the  gracious  and  beneficent  protection  of  Providence,  whidi  luus 
permitted  me  once  more,  in  health  and  prosperity,  to  see  the 
reminiscences  of  these  His  glorious  works.  Remember  Seattle. 
and  the  beautiful  apostrophe  in  the  Minstrel,  and 
Believe  me  always  most  faithfully  yours, 

W.  W.Pepts. 


XXXVn.— BILL  OF  FARE  FOR  CAMP  DINNER. 
Gnorgt  Washington  to  J>r,  John  Cochran, 

Dear  Doctor  :  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Cochran  and  Mrs.  liv* 
ingston  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow ;  but  am  I  not  in  honor  boond 
to  apprise  them  of  their  fare  ?    As  I  hate  deception,  even  where 
the  imagination  only  is  concerned,  I  will.    It  is  needless  to  pre- 
mise that  my  table  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  ladies.    Of  this 
they  had  ocular  proof  yesterday.    To  say  how  it  is  usually  cov- 
ered is  more  essential,  and  this  shall  be  the  purport  of  my  letter. 
Since  our  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  had  a  ham,  some- 
times a  shdulder  of  bacon,  to  grace  the  head  of  the  table ;  a  piece  of 
roast  beef  adorns  the  foot,  and  a  dish  of  beans  or  greens  almost  im- 
perceptible decorates  the  centre.  When  the  cook  has  a  mind  to  cut 
a  figure,  which  I  presume  will  be  the  case  to-morrow,  we  have  two 
bee&teak  pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs,  in  addition,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  centre  dish,  dividing  the  space,  and  reducing  the  distance 
between  dish  and  dish  to  about  six  feet,  which,  without  them, 
would  be  about  twelve  feet  apart.     Of  late  he  has  had  the  sur- 
prising sagacity  to  discover  that  apples  will  make  pies ;  and  it  is 
a  question  if,  in  the  violence  of  his  efforts,  we  do  not  get  one  of 
apples  instead  of  having  both  of  beefsteaks.     If  the  ladies  can 


^ 
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.  pot  up  with  such  entertainment,  and  will  submit  to  partake  of  it 
on  plates,  once  tin,  but  now  iron  (not  become  so  by  the  labor  of 
scouring),  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  them.* 


XHVIIL-ON    THE  EVE   OP  HIS    DEPARTURE    AS  A  PRISONER 
TO  EUROPE. 

George  Woihington  to  Lt,'Gtn,  JBurgoyne  (th&i^  aprUoner), 

Hbaoquabtebs,  March  11th,  1778. 
Sm :  Your  indulgent  opinion  of  my  character,  and  the  polite 
tennB  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  it,  are  peculiarly  flat- 
tering ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  you  have  oflered 
me  of  assuring  yoa  that,  far  from  suffering  the  views  of  the 
Qfttional  opposition  to  be  embittered  and  debased  by  personal 
uiiffiofiity,  I  am  ever  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  the  man 
and  soldier,  and  to  esteem,  where  esteem  is  due,  however  the 
idea  of  a  public  enemy  may  interpose.  You  will  not  think  it  the 
language  of  unmeaning  ceremony  if  I  add,  that  sentiments  of 
personal  respect  are  in  the  present  instance  reciprocal. 

Viewing  you  in  the  light  of  an  officer  contending  against  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  rights  of  my  country,  the  reverses  you  expe- 
nenced  in  the  field  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  me ;  but  abstracted 
fit)m  considerations  of  national  advantage,  I  can  sincerely  sym- 
pathize with  your  feelings  as  a  soldier,  the  unavoidable  difficulties 
of  whose  situation  forbade  his  success ;  and  as  a  man,  whose  lot 
combines  the  calamity  of  ill  health,  the  anxieties  of  captivity,  and 
the  painftil  sensibility  for  a  reputation  exposed  where  he  most 
values  it  to  the  assaults  of  malice  and  detraction. 

*  Mr.  Irving  states  that  this  is  ahnost  the  only  instance  of  sportive  writmg 
in  Washington's  correspondence. 
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Wishing  70a  a  safe  and  agreeable  passage,  with  a  perfect 
restoratioQ  of  your  health,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Very  respectfollj,  etc 


XXXIX.-.APPEAL  IN  BEHALF  OF  HER  SON. 
Zady  AigiU  to  Count  De  Ver^mnm. 

London,  JuIj  18th,  1782. 
Sir  :  If  the  politeness  of  the  French  Court  will  permit  an 

application  of  a  stranger,  there  can  be  no  doabt  but  one,  in  which 
all  the  tender  feelings  of  an  individual  can  be  interested,  will 
meet  with  a  favorable  reception  firom  a  nobleman,  whose  duu^ 
acter  does  honor  not  onlj  to  his  own  country,  but  to  hnmaD 
nature.  The  subject,  sir,  on  which  I  presume  to  implore  yonr 
assistance,  is  too  heart-piercing  for  n^e  to  dwell  on,  and  commoQ 
£3ame  has,  most  probably,  informed  you  of  it ;  it,  therefore,  ren- 
ders the  painftd  task  unnecessary. 

My  son  (an  only  son),  as  dear  as  he  is  brave,  amiable  as  be 
is  deserving  to  be  so,  only  nineteen,  a  prisoner  under  the  articled 
of  capitulation  at  Torktown,  is  now  confined  in  America,  an  object 
of  retaliation.     Sholl  an  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty?    Repr^ 
sent  to  yourself,  sir,  the  situation  of  a  family  under  these  drcatD* 
stances ;  surrounded,  as  I  am,  by  objects  of  distress,  distracted 
with  fear  and  grief,  no  words  can  express  my  feelings,  or  paint 
the  scene.    My  husband,  given  over  by  his  physicians  a  few 
hours  before  the  news  arrived,  and  not  in  a  state  to  be  informed 
of  the  misfortune ;  my  daughter,  seized  with  a  fever  and  delinuiOt 
raving  about  her  brother,  and  without  one  interval  of  reason, 
^ave  to  hear  heart-rending  circumstances. 

Let  your  feelings,  sir,  suggest  and  plead  for  my  inexpressible 
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Jiy.  A  word  from  you,  like  a  voice  from  heaven,  will  save 
rom  distraction  and  wretchedness.     I  am  well  informed  Gren- 

Washington  reveres  your  character;  saybnt  to  him  you 
1  my  son  to  be  released,  and  he  will  restore  him  to  his  dis- 
ed  family,  and  render  him  to  happiness.  My  son's  virtue 
bravery  will  justify  the  deed.  His  honor,  sir,  carried  him 
merica.  He  was  bom  to  affluence,  independence,  and  the 
iest  prospects.  Let  me  again  supplicate  your  goodness ;  let 
»pectfully  implore  your  high  influence  in  behalf  of  innocence ; 
e  cause  of  justice,  of  humanity,  that  you  would,  sir,  despatch 
ter  to  General  Washington  from  France,  and  favor  mo  with 
)j  of  it,  to  be  sent  from  lience. 

am  sensible  of  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  making  this 
)st ;  but  I  am  sensible  that,  whether  you  comply  with  it  or 
f(m  will  pity  the  distress  that  suggests  it ;  your  humanity 
drop  a  tear  on  the  fault,  and  efface  it.  I  will  pray  that 
en  may  grant  yon  may  never  want  the  comfort  it  is  in  your 
r  to  bestow  on  Asgill. 


XL.— ANSWER  TO  THE  SAME. 

CkfutU  de  Vergennea  *  to  General  Waehington, 

Versailles,  29th  July,  1782. 

at :  It  is  not  in  quality  of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 

d  States  (though  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  Maj- 

» that  I  now  have  the  honor  to  write  to  your  Exellency.     It  is 

lan  of  sensibility,  and  a  tender  f(ither,  who  feels  all  the  force  of 

ml  love,  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  to  your  Excellency 

rbc  letter  of  Ooout  de  Yergennefl,  enclosing  that  of  Lady  Asgill,  m  con- 
I  with  other  drcamstances,  led' to  the  release  of  young  Asgill. 
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my  earnest  solicitations  in  favor  of  a  mother  and  family  in  tears. 
Her  situation  seems  the  more  worthy  of  notice  on  our  part,  as  it 
is  to  the  humanity  of  a  nation  at  war  with  her  own,  that  sbe  bas 
recourse  for  what  she  ought  to  receive  from  the  impartial  justice 
of  her  own  generals. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  your  Excellency  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  Lady  Asgill  has  just  written.     I  am  not  known  to 
her,  nor  was  I  acquainted  that  her  son  was  the  unhappy  victim 
destined  by  lot  to  expiate  the  odious  crime  that  a  formal  denial 
of  justice  obliges  you  to  avenge.     Your  Excellency  will  not  read 
this  letter  without  being  extremely  affected ;  it  had  that  effect 
upon  the  King  and  Queen,  to  whom  I  communicated  it.    Th® 
goodness  of  their  Majesties'  hearts  induces  them  to  desire  that  th« 
inquietudes  of  an  unfortunate  mother  may  be  calmed,  and  hc^ 
tenderness  reassured.      I  felt,  sir,  that  there  are  cases  whet* 
humanity  exacts  the  most  extreme  rigor — ^perhaps  the  one  no^ 
in  question  may  be  of  the  number — ^but  allowing  reprisals  to  l>^ 
just,  it  is  not  less  horrid  to  those  who  are  the  victims ;  and  ih* 
character  of  your  Excellency  is  too  well  known  for  me  not  to  b^ 
persuaded'  that  you  desire  nothing  more  than  to  be  able  to  slyoU 
the  disagreeable  necessity. 

There  is  one  consideration,  sir,  which,  though  it  is  not  deci- 
sive,  may  have  an  influence  on  your  resolution.  Captain  Asgill 
is  doubtless  your  prisoner ;  but  he  is  among  those  whom  the 
arms  of  the  King  contributed  to  put  into  your  hands  at  Yorktown. 
Although  this  circumstance  dpes  not  operate  as  a  safeguard,  it 
justifies  the  interest  I  permit  myself  to  take  in  this  affair.  If  it 
is  in  your  power,  sir,  to  consider  and  have  regard  to  it,  you  will 
do  what  is  agreeable  to  their  Majesties ;  the  danger  of  young 
Asgill,  the  tears,  the  despair  of  his  mother,  affect  them  sensibly ; 
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and  thej  will  see  with  pleasure  the  hope  of  consolation  shine  out 
for  those  nnfortanate  people. 

In  seeking  to  deliver  Mr.  AsgiU  from  the  fate  which  threatens 
hini)  I  am  far  firom  engaging  you  to  secure  another  victim ;  the 
pardoa  to  he  perfectly  satisfactory  must  he  entire.  I  do  not. 
imagine  it  can  be  productive  of  any  bad  consequences.  If  the 
Bn^h  Greneral  has  not  been  able  to  pxmish  the  horrible  crime 
yon  complain  of,  in  so  exemplary  a  manner  as  he  should,  there 
is  reasoQ  to  think  he  will  take  the  most  efficacious  measure  to 
prevent  the  like  in  future. 

I  sincerely  wish,  sir,  that  my  intercession  may  meet  success ; 
tbe  sentiment  which  dictates  it,  and  which  you  have  not  ceased 
to  manifest  on  every  occasion,  assures  me  that  you  will  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  prayers  and  the  tears  of  a  family  which  has 
i^nrse  to  your  clemency  through  me.  It  is  rendering  homage 
to  your  virtue  to  implore  it.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the 
inoBt  perfect  consideration,  sir,  Yours,  etc., 

De  Vergennes. 


XLL— DESCRIPTON  OF  MISS  WORDSWORTH. 

8.  T,  CoUridge  to  Joseph  CoUU, 

Stowat,  1797. 

Mr  DEAB  Cottle  :   Wordsworth  and  his  exquisite  sister  arc 

with  me.     She  is  a  woman  indeed !  in  mind  I  mean,  and  heart ; 

for  her  person  is  such,  that  if  you  expected  to  see  a  pretty 

woman,  you  would  think  her  rather  orjdinary ;   if  you  expected 

to  see  an  ordinary  woman,  you  would  think  her  rather  pretty ; 

but  her  manners  are  simple,  ardent,  impressive*     In  every 

motion  her  innocent  soul  outbeams  so  brightly,  that  who  saw, 

would  say, 

**  Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  m  her.'' 
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Her  information  varions.  Her  eje  watcfaiul  in  minutest  obee^ 
vation  of  nature;  and  her  taste  a  perfect  electrometer.  It 
bends,  protrudes,  and  draws  in  at  subtlest  beauties  and  most  re- 
condite faults. 

She  and  W.  desire  their  kindest  re^>ects  to  you. 

Your  ever  affectionate  friend,        S.  T.  C> 


XLH.— MODE  OF  MAKING  A  DOCTOR  OF  LAW. 
Jiobert  SoutJuy  to  Bertha,  KaU,  and  Isabel  SoutUy, 

June  26th,  1820. 

Bertha,  Kate,  and  Isabel,  you  have  been  very  good  girl^^ 
and  have  written  me  very  nice  letters,  with  which  I  was  muct* 
pleased.  This  is  the  last  letter  which  I  can  write  in  return  ^ 
and  as  I  happen  to  have  a  quiet  hour  to  myself,  here  at  StreaC^ 
ham,  on  Monday  noon,  I  will  employ  that  hour  in  relating  XO 
you  the  whole  history  and  manner  of  my  being  ell-ell-deed  ^t 
Oxford  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  because  I  had  written  a  great 
many  good  books,  and  more  especially  the  Life  of  Wesley,  it 
was  made  known  to  me  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  through  Mr. 
Heber,  that  the  University  of  Oxford  were  desirous  of  showing 
me  the  only  mark  of  honor  in  their  power  to  bestow,  which  was 
that  of  making  me  an  LL.D. — ^that  is  to  say,  a  doctor  of  kw. 
Now  you  are  to  know  that  some  persons  are  ell-ell-deed  every 
year  at  Oxford,  at  the  great  annual  meeting,  which  is  called  the 
Commemoration.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  first,  that  the 
University  may  do  itself  honor  by  bringing  persons  of  distinction 
to  receive  the  degree  publicly  as  a  mark  of  honor ;  and,  second- 
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Ij,  that  certain  persons  in  inferior  offices  may  share  in  the  fees 
paid  by  those  upon  whom  the  ceremony  of  ell-eU-deeing  is  per- 
formed. For  the  first  of  these  reasons  the  Emper(»r  Alexander 
vas  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Oxford,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
old  Blacber  and  Platoff ;  and  for  the  second,  the  same  degree  is 
eoDferred  npon  nohlemen,  and  persons  of  fortune  and  consider- 
ation who  are  any  ways  connected  with  the  University,  or  city, 
or  county  of  Oxford. 

The  ceremony  of  ell-ell-deeing  is  performed  in  a  large  circu- 
lar building  called  the  theatre,  of  which  I  will  show  you  a- print 
when  I  return ;   and  this  theatre  is  filled  with  people.     The 
^ergraduates  (that  is,  the  young  men  who  are  called  Gathe- 
fcJ«  at  Keswich)  entirely  fill  the  gallery.     Under  the  gallery 
there  are  seats,  which  are  filled  with  ladies  in  full  dress,  sepa- 
rated £rom  the  gentlemen.     Between  these  two  divisions  of  the 
l^es  are  seats  for  the  heads  of  houses,  and  the  doctors  of  law, 
pbjsic,  and  divinity.     In  the  middle  of  these  seats  is  the  vice- 
chancellor's,  opposite  the  entrance,  which  is  under  the  orchestra. 
On  the  right  and  left  are  two  kinds  of  pulpits,  firom  which  the 
prize  essays  and  poems  are  recited.     The  area,  or  middle  of  the 
theatre,  is  filled  with  hachelors  and  masters  of  arts,  and  with  as 
many  strangers  as  can  ohtain  admission.     Before  the  steps 
which  lead  up  to  the  seats  of  the  doctors,  and  directly  in  firont  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  a  wooden  har  is  let  down,  covered  with  red 
cbth,  and  on  each  side  of  this  the  headles  stand  in  their  robes. 

When  the  theatre  is  full,  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  heads 
of  houses  and  the  doctors  enter.  Those  persons  who  are  to  be 
dl-ell-deed  remain  without  in  the  divinity  schools,  in  their  robes, 
till  the  convocation  have  signified  their  assent  to  the  ell-ell-deeing, 
and  then  they  are  led  into  the  theatre  one  after  another,  in  a 
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line,  into  the  middle  of  the  area,  the  people  first  making  a  la^® 
for  them.     The  professor  of  civil  law.  Dr.  FhiUimore,  went  t^*" 
fore,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  Latin,  telling  the  vice-chanc^^' 
lor  and  the  dignissimi  doctores  what  excellent  persons  we  we:^^ 
.  who  were  now  to  be  ell-ell-deed^    Then  he  took  us  one  by  oC»* 
by  the  hand,  and  presented  each  in  his  turn,  pronouncing  hi^ 
name  aloud,  saying  who  and  what  he  was,  and  calling  him  maiE^ 
laudatory  names,  ending  in  issimus.    The  audience  then  cheere^^ 
loudly  to  show  their  approbation  of  the  person ;  the  vioe-chai»:- — 
cellor  stood  up,  and  repeating  the  first  words  in  issime,  ell-ell—' 
deed  him ;   the  beadles  lifted  up  the  bar  of  separation,  and  th^ 
new  made  doctor  went  up  the  steps  and  took  hiA  seat  among  th^ 
dignissimi  doctores'. 

Oh,  Bertha,  Kate,  and  Isabel,  if  you  had  seen  me  that  day  I 
I  was  like  other  issimis,  dressed  in  a  great  robe  of  the  finest 
scarlet  cloth,  with  sleeves  of  rose-colored  silk,  and  I  had  in  my 
hand  a  black  velvet  cap  like  a  beef-eater,  for  the  use  of  which 
dress  I  paid  one  guinea  for  that  day.  Dr.  Phillimore,  who  was 
an  old  school-fellow  of  mine,  and  a  very  good  man,  took  me  by 
the  hand  in  my  turn,  and  presented  me ;  upon  which  there  was 
a  great  clapping  of  hands '  and  huzzaing  at  my  name.  When 
that  was  over,  the  vice-chancellor  stood  up  and  said  these  words, 
whereby  I  was  ell-ell-deed :  "  Doctiastme  et  omatissime  vtr,  egoj 
pro  auctorUate  med  et  totiua  universitatia  hujusy  admtUo  te  ad 
gradum  doctores  in  jure  ctvtYi,  honoris  cattsd"  '  These  were  the 
words  which  ell-ell-deed  me ;  and  then  the  bar  was  lifted  up, 
and  I  seated  myself  among  the  doctors. 

Little  girls,  you  know  it  might  be  proper  for  me  now  to  wear 
a  large  wig,  and  to  be  called  Dr.  Southey,  and  to  become  very 
severe,  and  leave  off  being  a  comical  papa.    And  if  you  find 
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that  eU-eU-deeing  has  made  this  difference  in  me,  you  will  not 
be  surprised.     However,  I  shall  not  come  down  in  a  wig; 
neither  shall  I  wear  my  robes  at  home.    God  bless  you  all ! 
Your  affectionate  father, 

R.  SOUTHET. 


XLHI.  — HOW  TO  TREAT  A  BORE, 

Sir  Walter  SeoU  to  Mrs.  WaUer  Seott. 

Abbotistobd,  March  23d,  1826. 
Ut  Dearest  Jane  :   I  nm  a&aid  you  will  think  me  a  mer- 
ciless correspondent,  assailing  you  with  so  dose  a  fire  of  letters ; 
bat  having  a  frank  I  thought  it  as  well  to  send  you  an  epistle, 
tboogh  it  can  contain  nothing  more  of  interest  excepting  that  we 
fire  all  well.     I  can,  however,  add  more  particularly  than  for- 
merly, that  I  learn  from  Mrs.  Bayley  that  Mrs.  Jobson's  health 
is  not  only  good  but  her  spirits  are  remarkably  so,  so  as  to  give 
^e  greatest  pleasure  to  all  friends.     I  can  see,  I  think,  a  very 
/good  reason  for  this ;  for  after  the  pain  of  the  first  separation 
irom  80  dear  dn  object,  and  after  having  brought  her  mind  to  be- 
lieve that  your  present  situation  presented  to  you  a  fair  chance 
for  happiness,  I  can  easily  suppose  tiiat  her  maternal  anxiety  is 
greatly  relieved  from  fears  and  apprehensions  which  formerly 
distressed  her.     Nothing  can  be  more  kind  and  more  handsome 
than  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Jobson  speaks  of  Walter,  which  I 
mention  because  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure, .  and  will,  I  am 
sore,  afford  the  same  to  you,  or  rather  much  more. 

My  troops  here  are  sadly  diminished.  I  have  only  Anne  to 
parade  for  her  morning  walk,  and  to  domineer  over  for  going  in 
thin  slippers  and  silk  stockings  through  dirty  paths,  and  in  lace 
veils  through  bushes  and  thorn  brakes.     I  think  Jane  sometimes 
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came  in  for  a  share  of  the  lecture  on  these  occasions.    So  I  walk 
my  solitary  round — generally  spaaking — ^look  after  my  laborers, 
and  hear  them  regularly  inquire,  "  If  I  have  heard  from  the 
Captain  and  his  Leddy  I "    I  wish  I  could  answer  them  yei,  bQt 
have  no  reason  to  be  impatient.     This  is  the  23d,  and  I  suppose 
Walter  will  be  at  Cork  this  evening  to  join  the  15th,  and  that 
you  are  safe  at  Edgeworthstown  to  spend  your  first  short  term 
of  widowhood.     I  hope  the  necessary  hospitality  to  his  mess  will 
not  occasion  his  dissipating  too  much ;  for,  to  be  a  very  strong 
young  man,  I  know  no  one  with  whom  hard  living  agrees  so 
ill.    A  happy  change  in  the  manners  of  the  times  fortunatdy 
renders  such  abuse  of  the  good  creature,  wine,  much  less  fire* 
quent  and  less  fashionable  than  it  was  in  my  days  and  Sir 
Adam's.     Drinking  is  not  now  the  vice  of  the  times,  whatever 
vices  and  follies  they  ^may  have  adopted  in  its  stead. 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  valuable  communication, 
when,  lo  I  I  was  alarmed  by  the  entrance  of  that  terrific  animali 
a  two-legged  boar— one  of  the  largest  size  and  most  tremendous 
powers.  By  the  way,  I  learned,  from  no  less  an- authority  than 
George  Canning,  what  my  own  experience  has  since  made  good, 
that  an  efficient  bore  must  always  have  something  respectable 
about  him,  otherwise  no  one  would  permit  him  to  exercise  his 
occupation.  He  most  be,  for  example,  a  very  rich  man  (which 
perhaps,  gives  the  greatest  privilege  of  all)— or  he  must  be  a 
man  of  rank  and  condition  too  important  to  be  treated  safis  cere' 
monie — or  a  man  of  learning  (often  a  dreadful  bore)— or  of  tal- 
ents undoubted,  or  of  high  pretensions  to  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence, or  8  great  traveller ;  in  short,  he  must  have  some  tangible 
privilege  to  sanction  his  profession.  Without  something  of  this 
kind  one  cvould  treat  a  bore  as  you  do  a  vagrant  mendicant,  and 
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send  him  off*  to  the  workhouse  if  he  presiuned  to  annoy  you. 

Bot  when  properly  qualified  the  bore  is  more  like  a  beggar  with 
a  badge  and  pass  from  his  parish,  which  entitles  him  to  disturb 
yon  with  his  importunity  whether  you  will  op  no.  Now,  my 
bore  18  a  complete  gentleman,  and  an  old  friend,  but,  unhappily 
for  tho9e  who  know  him,  master  of  all  Joe  Miller's  stories  of  sail- 
ors aad  Irishmen,  and  full  of  quotations  from  the  classics  as 
hadeneyed  as  the  post^-horses  of  Melrose.  There  was  no  rem- 
edy ;  I  must  either  stand  his  shot  within  doors  or  turn  out  with 
liim  for  a  long  walk,  and  for  the  sake  of  elbow-room  I  preferred  the 
lAst  Imagine  an  old  gentleman,  who  has  been  handsome,  and 
luu  still  that  sort  of  pretension  which  leads  him  to  wear  tight 
pantaloons  and  a  smart  half-boot,  neatly  adapted  to  show  off  his 
leg;  suppose  him  as  upright  and  straight  as  a  poker,  if  the 
poker's  head  had  been  by  some  accident  bent  to  one  side ;  add  to 
this  that  he  is  as  deaf  as  a  post ;  consider  that  I  was  writing  to 
Jane,  and  desired  not  to  be  interrupted  by  much  more  entertain- 
ing society.  Well,  I  was  had^  however — ^fairly  caught— and 
ont  we  sallied  to  make  the  best  we  could  of  each  other.  I  felt  a 
sort  of  necessity  to  ask  him  to  dinner ;  but  the  invitation,  like 
Macbeth's  amen^  -stuck  iu  my  throat.  For  the  first  hour  he  got 
the  lead,  and  kept  it ;  but  opportunities  always  occur  to  on  able 
genera],  if  he  knows  how  to  make  use  of  them.  In  an  evil  hour 
for  him  and  a  happy  one  for  me,  he  started  the  topic  of  our 
iotended  railroad ;  there  I  was  a  match  for  him,  having  had,  on 
Tuesday  last,  a  meeting  with  Harden,  the  two  Torwoodlees,  and 
(he  engineer,  on  this  subject,  so  that  I  had  at  my  finger-end 
c^ery  cutj  every  lift,  every  degree  of  elevation  or  depression, 
every  pass  in  the  country,  and  every  possible  means  of  crossing 
tliem.    So  I  kept  the  whip-hand  of  him  completely,  and  never 
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permitted  him  to  get  off  the  railway  again  to  his  own  grour 
In  short,  so  thoroughly  did  I  bore  my  bore  that  he  sickened  a: 
gave  in,  taking  a  short  leave  of  me.  Seeing  him  in  foil  retre 
I  tJien  ventured  to  make  the  civil  offer  of  a  dinner.  But  t 
railroad  had  been  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  and  supper 
boot ;  he  hastily  excused  himself  and  left  me  at  double-qoi 
time,  sick  of  railroads,  I  dare  say,  for  six  months  to  come,  fi 
I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  perhaps  abusing  the  privilege  I  La 
to  bore  you,  being  that  of  your  affectionate  papa. 

How  nicely  we  could  manage  without  the  said  railroad,  d< 
the  great  hobby  of  our  Teviotdale  lairds,  if  we  could,  by  o 
process  of  conjuration,  waft  to  Abbottsford  some  of  the  coalf 
lime  from  Lochore ;  though,  if  I  were  to  wish  for  such  impoi 
bilities,  I  would  rather  desire  Prince  Houssein's  tapestry  in 
Arabian  Nights,  to  bring  Walter  and  Jane  to  us  now  and  th 
than  I  would  wish  for  ''Fife  and  all  the  lands  about  it.*** 

By  the  by,  Jane,  after  aU,  though  she  looks  so  demure,  i 
very  sly  girl,  and  keeps  her  accomplishments  to  herself.  1 
^  would  not  talk  with  me  about  planting  and  laying  out  grouo 
and  yet,  from  what  you  had  been  doing  at  lochore,  I  see  wJ 
a  pretty  turn  you  have  for  these  matters.  T  wish  you  were  h 
to  advise  me  about  the  little  pond  which  we  passed,  where, 
you  remember,  there  is  a  new  cottage  bnilt.  I  intend  to  plai 
with  aquatic  trees,  willows,  alders,  poplars,  and  so  forth,  and 
trouts  and  perches  into  the  water,  and  have  a  preserve  of  ^ 
ducks  on  the  pond,  with  Canadian  geese  and  some  other  wai 
fowl.  I  am  to  get  some  eggs  from  Lord  Traquair  of  a  curi* 
secies  of  half-reclaimed  wild  ducks  which  abound  near  his  s 
tary  old  chateau,  and  nowhere  else  in  Scotland  that  I  know 

*  A  song  of  Dr.  Blacklock^s. 
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and  I  can  get  the  Canadian  geese,  curious  painted  animals,  that 
look  as  if  they  had  flown  out  of  a  figured  Chinese  paper,  firom 
Mr.  ifurraj,  of  Broughton.  The  foolish  folks,  when  I  was  ab- 
seot,  chose  to  improve  on  mj  plan  bj  making  an  island  in  the 
pond,  which  is  exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Stilton  cheese. 
It  will  be  useful,  however,  for  the  fowl  to  breed  in. 

Mamma  drove  out  your  pony  and  carriage  to-day.  She  was 
(twenty  years  ago)  the  best  lady-whip  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  that  she  retained  her  dexterity.  I  hope  she  will 
continue  to  exercise  the  rein  and  whip  now  and  then,  as  her 
health  is  much  improved  by  moderate  exercise. 

Adieu*,  my  dear  Jane.  Mamma  and  Anne  join  in  the  kind- 
est love  and  best  wishes,  I  please  myself  with  the  idea  that  I 
shall  have  heard  you  are  well  and  happy  long  before  this  reaches 
yon.   Believe  me  always  your  affectionate  father, 

Walter  Scott. 

I  hope  you  will  take  my  good  example,  and  write  without 
caring  or  thinking  either  what  you  have  got  to  say  or  in  what 
words  you  say  it. 


mrV.— WHMSIOAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  BAD  COLD.* 

CharUs  Lamb  to  Bernard  Barton, 

January  9th,  1824. 

DsAR  B.  B. :  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  succumb  under  an 

roswmountable    day-mare — "  a  whoreson  lethargy,"   Falstaff 

c^  it — an  indisposition  to  do  any  thing,  or  to  be  any  thing ;    a 

total  deadness  and  distaste ;  a  suspension  of  vitality ;  an  indiffer- 

*  Dr.  James  Alexander,  describing  a  visit  to  the  India  House,  says  he  in- 
<Pured  for  Charles  Lamb  of  the  doorkeeper.    He  replied  he  had  been  there 
14 
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ence  to  locality ;  a  nnmb,  soporifical,  good-for-nothingness ; 
ossification  all  over;  an  ojsterlike  insensibility  to  the  passiiB^ 
events ;  a  mind-stupor ;  a  brawny  defiance  to  the  needles  of  a 
thnisting-in  tjonscience?    Did  you  ever  have  a  very  bad  cold, 
with  a  total  irresolution  to  submit  to  water-gruel  processes? 
This  has  been  for  many  weeks  my  lot,  and  my  excuse ;  mj  fin- 
gers drag  heavily  over  this  paper,  and  to  my  thinking,  it  is  three 
and  twenty  furlongs  from  here  to  the  end  of  this  demi-sheet.    I 
have  not  a  thing  to  say ;  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than 
another ;  I  am  flatter  than  a  denial  or  a  pancake ;  emptier  than 

Judge  — ^'s  wig  when  the  head  is  in  it ;  duller  than  a  coontry 

stage  when  the  actors  are  off  it ;  a  cipher,  an  O I  I  acknowl- 
edge life  at  all  only  by  an  occasional  convulsional  cough,  and  a 
permanent  phlegmatic  pain  in  the  chest.  I  am  weary  of  the 
world ;  life  is  weary  of  me.  My  day  is  gone  into  twilight,  and 
I  don't  think  it  worth  the  expense  of  candles.  My  wick  hath  a 
thief  in  it,  but  I  can't  muster  courage  to  snuff  it.  I  inhale  suf- 
focation ;  I  can't  distinguish  veal  from  mutton ;  nothing  interests 

since  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  had  never  heard  of  any  Mr.  Lamb.  Bui 
the  doorkeeper  of  the  museum  remembered  him  well.  "  Oh  yes,  sir,  he  wm  a 
very  little  man,  with  such  small  1^,  and  wore  knee  breeches."  He  directed 
me  to  a  private  stair,  which  would  take  me  down  to  the  accounts.  I  went 
into  a  place  below  like  a  bank,  and  was  shown  to  a  principal  person,  Mr.  W. 
It  was  the  room  in  which  Lamb  wrote  many  years,  but  had  been  altered. 
Mr.  W.  showed  me  his  window  and  where  his  desk  was.  I  looked  out  at  the 
high  blank  wall,  not  five  feet  beyond,  and  understood  LamVs  "  India  House.'* 
Mr.  W.  showed  me  a  quarto  volume  of  Interest  Tables,  with  such  remarks  as 
these,  in  Lamb*s  fine,  round  hand  on  the  fly-leaf:  **  A  book  of  much  interest— 
Ed.  Rev."  "  A  work  in  which  the  interest  never  flags. — Q.  Rev."  "We  may 
say  of  this  volume  that  the  interest  increases  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. — 
Monthly  Rev."  Mr.  W.  knew  Lamb  well.  "He  was  a  small  man,  smaller 
than  you,  and  always  wore  shorts  and  black  gaiters.  SomeUmes  his  puna 
were  poor.  He  often  came  late,  and  then  he  would  say,  "  Well,  I  will  make 
up  for  it  by  going  away  early." — H. 
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me.    'Tis  twelve  o'clock  and  Thurtell  is  just  now  coming  ont 
upon  the  New  Drop,  Jack  Ketch  alertlj  tucking  up  his  greasj 
sleeves  to  do  the  last  office  of  mortality,  yet  cannot  I  elicit  a 
groan  or  a  moral  reflection.     If  you  told  me  the  world  will  be 
at  an  end  to-morrow,  I  should  just  say,  "  Will  it?  "     I  have  not 
Tob'tion  enough  left  to  dot  my  i's,  much  less  to  comb  my  eye- 
brows ;  my  eyes  are  set  in  my  head ;  my  brains  are  gone  out  to 
see  a  poor  relation  in  Moorfields,  and  they  did  not  say  when 
the/d  eome  back  again ;  my  skull  is  a  Grub  street  attic  to  let — 
Qot  so  much  as  a  jointpstool  or  a  crack'd  Jordan  left  in  it ;  my 
band  writes,  not  I,  from  habit,  as  chickens  run  about  a  little 
wben  their  heads  are  off.     O  for  a  vigorous  fit  of  gout,  colic, 
toothache — an  earwig  in  my  auditory,  a  fly  in  my  visual  organs* 
Pain  is  life — the  sharper  the  more  evidence  of  life ;  but  this 
t^pathj,  this  death  I     Did  you  ever  have  an  obstinate  cold — a  six 
or  seven  weeks'  unintermitting  chill  and  suspension  of  hope, 
fear,  conscience,  and  every  thing?    Yet  do  I  try  all  I  can  to 
c^it;  I  try  wine  and  spirits,  and  smoking,  and  snuff  in  un- 
sparing quantities ;  but  they  all  only  seem  to  make  me  worse 
instead  of  better.    I  sleep  in  a  damp  room,  but  it  does  me  no 
good ;  I  come  home  late  o'  nights,  but  do  not  find  any  visible 
amendment!      Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?    It  is  just  fifteen  minutes  after  twelve ;  Thurtell  is  by 
this  time  a  good  way  on  his  journey,  baiting  at  Scorpion  per- 
haps !    Ketch  is  bargaining  for  his  cast-coat  and  waistcoat ;  the 
Jew  demurs  at  first  at  three  half-crowns,  but  on  consideration 
that  he  may  get  somewhat  by  showing  them  in  the  town,  finally 

doses. 

C.  Lamb. 
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Charles  Lamb  to  Mrt,  EaatsU^TnYtXting  with  a  well-informed  Man. 


XLV.— TRAVELLING  WITH  «*A  WELL-INFORMED  MAN"— EOCEN- 
TRIO  BARRISTER. 

CharUi  Lanib  to  Mn,  EasUU, 

May  24t]],  1830. 

"  Mary's  love  ?  Yes.  Mary  Lamb  is  quite  well." 
Dear  Sarah  :  I  found  my  way  to  Northau  on  Thursday^ 
and  saw  a  very  good  woman  behind  a  counter,  who  says  also 
that  yon  are  a  very  good  lady.  I  did  not  accept  her  offered 
glass  of  wine  (homemade  I  take  it),  but  craved  a  cup  of  ale, 
with  which  I  seasoned  a  slice  of  cold  lamb,  from  a  sandwich  box, 
which  I  ate  in  her  back  parlor,  and  proceeded  for  Berkhamp- 
stead,  etc. ;  lost  myself  over  a  heath,  and  had  a  day's  pleasure. 
I  wish  you  could  walk  as  I  do,  and  as  you  used  to  do.  I  am 
sorry  to  find  you  are  so  poorly ;  and,  now  I  have  found  my  way, 
I  wish  you  back  at  Goody  Tomlinson's.  What  a  pretty  village 
'tis.  I  should  have  come  sooner,  but  was  waiting  a  sunmions  to 
Bury.  Well,  it  came,  and  I  found  the  good  parson's  lady  (he 
was  from  home)  exceedingly  hospitable. 

Poor  Emma,  the  first  moment  we  were  alone,  took  me  into  a 
comer,  and  said :  ''  Now,  pray,  don't  drink  ;  do  check  yourself 
a^r  dinner,  for  my  sake,  and  when  we  get  home  to  Enfield  you 
shall  drink  as  much  as  ever  you  please,  and  I  won't  say  a  word 
about  it."  How  I  behaved  you  may  guess,  when  I  tell  you  that 
Mrs.  Williams  and  I  have  written  acrostics  on  each  other,  and 
she  hoped  that  she  should  have  ''  no  reason  to  regret  Miss  Isola's 
recovery,  by  its  depriving  her  of  our  begun  correspondence." 
Emma  stayed  a  month  with  us,  and  has  gone  back  (in  tolerable 
health)  to  her  long  home,  for  she  comes  not  again  for  a  twelve- 
month. I  amused  Mrs.  Williams  with  an  occurrence  on  our 
road  to  Enfield.    We  travelled  with  one  of  those  troublesome 
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feDow-pasaengers  in  a  stage-coach,  that  is  called  a  well<informed 
man.  For  twenty  miles  we  discoursed  about  the  properties  of 
steam,  probabilities  of  carriages  by  ditto,  till  all  mj  science, 
and  more  than  all,  was  exhausted,  and  I  was  thinking  of  escap- 
ing mj  torment  by  getting  up  on  the  outside,  when  getting  ioto 
Bishop's  Stortford,  my  gentleman,  spying  some  farming  land,  put 
an  unlucky  question  to  me :  ''  What  sort  of  a  crop  of  turnips  I 
thought  we  should  have  this  year?"  Emma's  eyes  turned  to 
me  to  know  what  in  the  world  I  could  have  to  say,  and  she  burst 
mto  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  maugre  her  pale,  serious  cheeks, 
when,  with  the  greatest  gravity,  I  replied,  that  ''  it  depended,  I 
believed,  upon  boiled  leg^  of  mutton."  This  clenched  our  con- 
versation, and  my  gentleman,  with  a  face  half  wise,  half  in  scorn, 
troubled  us  with  no  more  conversation,  scientific  or  philosophi- 
cal, for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  S was  here  yester- 
day, and  as  learned  to  the  full  as  my  fellow-traveller.  What  a 
pitj  that  he  will  spoil  a  wit,  and  a  most  pleasant  fellow  (as  he  is) 

bj  wisdom.     N.  Y is  as  good,  and  as  odd  as  ever.     We  had 

a  dispute  about  the  word  ''  heir,"  which  I  contended  was  pro- 
nounced like  '^  air ; "  he  said  that  it  might  be  in  common  par- 
lance, or  that  we  might  so  use  it  speaking  of  the  ^'  Heir  at  Law," 
a  comedy :  but  that  in  the  law  courts  it  was  necessary  to  give  it 
a  full  aspiration,  and  to  say  hayer ;  he  thought  it  might  even 
vitiate  a  cause  if  a  counsel  pronounced  it  otherwise.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  would  consult  Sergeant  Wilde,  who  gave  it  against  him. 
Sometimes  he  falleth  into  the  water ;  sometimes  into  the  ^e. 
He  came  down  here  and  insisted  on  reading  Virgil's  JSneid  all 
through  with  me  (which  he  did),  because  a  counsel  must  know 
Latin.  Another  time  he  read  out  all  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  be- 
cause Biblical  quotations  are  very  emphatic  in  a  court  of  justice. 
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Charh9  Lamb  to  Mr.  JtfbcMm— Effect  of  present  of  a  Wttoh  on  his  BetroUied. 

A  third  time,  he  would  carve  a  fowl,  which  he  did  very  iU  fav(»s>- 

edlj,  hecanee  ^'  we  did  not  know  how  indispensable  it  was  for   ^ 

barrister  to  do  all  those  sort  of  things  well  I    Those  little  thiB^s 

were  of  more  consequence  than  we  supposed  I ''     So  he  goes  oxb^ 

harassing  about  the  waj  to  prosperity,  and  losing  it.    With  0 

long  head,  but  somewhat  a  wrong  one — harum-scarum.    Why 

does  not  his  guardian  angel  look  to  him?    He  deserves  one  ; 

maybe  he  has  tired  him  out.     I  am  done  vrith  this  long  scrawl* 

but  I  thought  in  your  exile  you  might  like  a  letter.     Commend 

me  to  all  the  wonders  in  Derbyshire,  and  tell  the  devil  I  humbly 

kiss — ^my  hand  to  him. 

Tours  ever,  C.  Lamb. 

Enfield,  Saturday. 


XLVI.— EFFECJT  OF  PRESENT  OF  A  WATC?H  ON  HIS  BETROTHED. 

CharUt  Lamb  to  Mr,  Moxon, 

July  24tb,  1888. 

For  God's  sake  give  Emma  no  more  watches ;  one  has  turned 
her  head.  She  is  arrogant  and  insulting.  She  said  something 
very  unpleasant  to  our  old  clock  in  the  passage,  as  if  he  did  not 
keep  time,  and  yet  he  had  made  her  no  appointment.  She  takes 
it  out  every  instant  to  look  at  the  moment-hand.  She  lugs  us 
out  into  the  fields,  because  there  the  bird-boys  ask  yon,  ^^  Pray, 
sir,  can  you  tell  us  what's  o'clock  ?  "  and  she  answers  them  punc- 
tually. She  loses  all  her  time  looking  to  see  *'  what  the  time 
is."  I  overheard  her  whispering,  "  Just  so  many  hours,  min- 
utes, etc.,  to  Tuesday ;"  I  think  St.  George's  goes  too  slow! 
This  little  present  of  Time  I— why— 'tis  Eternity  to  her ! 

What  can  make  her  so  fond  of  a  gingerbread  watch  ?  She 
has  spoiled  some  of  the  movements.    Between  ourselves,  she  has 
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kissed  awaj  "  half-past  twelve,"  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  canon- 
ical hour  in  hanover  Square. 

Well,  if  "  love  me,  love  my  watch  "  answers,  she  will  keep 
time  tojou.    "  It  goes  right  by  the  Horse  Guards." 

Deabest  M.  :  Never  mind  opposite  nonsense.*  She  does 
Dot  loTc  jou  for  the  watch,  but  the  watch  for  you.  I  will  be  at 
^  wedding,  and  keep  the  30th  July  as  long  as  my  poor 
nonthB  last  me,  as  a  festival  gloriously. 

Yours  ever,  Elia. 

We  have  not  heard  from  Cambridge,  I  will  write  the  mo- 
n)ent  we  do. 

Edmonton,  24th  July,  twenty  minutes  past  three  by  Emma's 
watch. 


H-m-NO  AFFECTION  BEYOND  IS''  OR  BELOW  20'  FAHRENHEIT. 

Bev.  Sydney  SmUh  to  Mrt, . 

July,  1836. 

Deae  Mrs. :  I  shall  have  great  pleausre  in  calling  for 

you  to  go  to  Mrs.  Charles  Buller,  on  Wednesday.  Mrsi  Syd- 
ney's ann  is  rather  better,  many  thanks  for  the  inquiry.  Very 
high  and  very  low  temperature  extinguishes  all  human  sympathy 
and  relations.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  affection  beyond  78°  or 
below  20°  of  Fahrenheit ;  human  nature  is  too  solid  or  too  liquid 
hejond  these  limits.  Man  only  lives  to  shiver  or  to  perspire. 
Grod  send  that  the  glass  may  fall  and  restore  me  to  my  regard 
An:  you,  which,  in  the  temperate  zone,  is  invariable. 

Sydney  Smith. 

*  Written  on  the  opposite  page  to  that  in  which  the  preTious  affectionate 
letter  appears. 
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XLVm.— THE  GOUT— VALUE  OF  EASY-CHAIRS. 
Sydney  Smith  to  Lady  Jh^erin. 

CoiiBE  Floret  (No  date)u 

1  am  just  beginning  to  get  well  from  that  fit  of  gout,  at  it^^ 
beginning  of  which  you  were  charitable  enough  to  pay  me  ^ 
N-isit,  and  I  said  the  same  Providence  that  inflicts  jgout  creat^^ 
Duflerins  I     We  must  take  the  good  and  the  evils  of  life. 

I  am  charmed,  I  confess,  with  the  beauty  of  this  country,  'f- 
hope  some  day  you  will  be  charmed  with  it  too.     It  banished^ 

however,  every  Arcadian  notion  to  see walk  in  at  the  gat& 

to-day.     I  seemed  to  be  transported  instantly  to  Piccadilly,  and 
the  innocence  went  out  of  me. 

I  hope  the  process  of  furnishing  goes  on  well.  Attend,  I 
pray  you,  to  the  proper  selection  of  an  easy-chair,  where  you 
may  cast  yourself  down  in  the  weariness  and  distresses  of  life, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  that  every  joint  of  the  human  £rame 
will  receive  all  the  comfort  which  can  be  derived  from  easy  posi- 
tion and  soft  materials ;  then  the  glass,  on  which  your  eyes  are 
so  often  fixed,  knowing  that  you  have  the  great  duty  imposed  on 
the  Sheridans,  of  looking  well.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  hap- 
piness depends  mainly  on  these  little  things. 

I  hope  yo\i  remain  in  perfect  favor  with  Rogers,  and  that 
you  are  not  omitted  in  any  of  the  dress  breakfast  parties.  Re- 
member me  to  the  Norton.  Tell  her  I  am  glad  to  be  sheltered 
from  her  beauty  by  the  insensibility  of  age ;  that  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  its  decay,  but  die  with  that  unfaded  image  before  my  eyes. 
But  don't  make  a  mistake  and  deliver  the  message  to ,  in- 
stead of  your  sister. 

I  remain,  dear  Lady  Dufierin, 

Very  sincerely  yours,        Sydney  Smith. 
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XLIX.  — INVITATION    ACCEPTED. 

Sydney  Smith  to  CharUs  JHcksnt, 

May  14th,  1842. 

Mr  DEAB  Dickens  :  I  accept  your  obligiog  invitation  condi- 

tionalJj.    If  I  am  invited  by  any  man  of  greater  genius  than 

jonrself,  or  one  by  whose  works  I  have  been  more  completely 

interested,  I  will  repudiate  you,  and  dine  with  the  more  splendid 

phenomenon  of  the  two. 

Ever  yours  sincerely,  Sydney  Smith. 


L— APOLOGY  FOR  DECLINING  A  DINNER  PARTY. 

Sydney  Smith  to  Lord  Mahon, 

Julj  4th,  1843. 

Ht  dear  Lord  Mahon  :  I  am  only  half  recovered  from  a 
violent  attack  of  gout  in  the  knee,  and  I  could  not  bear  the  con- 
finement of  dinner  without  getting  up  and  walking  between  the 
courses,  or  thrusting  my  foot  on  somebody  else's  chair,  like  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  For  these  reasons  I  have  been  forced 
for  some  time,  and  am  still  forced,  to  decline  dinner  engage- 
ments. I  should,  in  a  sounder  state,  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
accepting  the  very  agreeable  party  you  are  kind  enough  to  pro- 
pose to  me  ;  but  I  shall  avail  myself,  in  the  next  campaign,  of 
your  kindness.  I  consider  myself  as  well  acquainted  with  Lady 
Mahon  and  yourself,  and  shall  hope  to  see  you  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  Pray  present  my  benediction  to  your  charming  wife, 
^ho  I  am  sure  would  bring  any  plant  in  the  garden  into  full 
flower  by  looking  at  it  and  smiling  upon  it.     Try  the  experi- 

Dtent  from  mere  curiosity. 

Ever  yours,  Sydney  Smith. 
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Bydnty  Smith  to  Lord  Murray— A  Himdred  Persoxu  SUnrod  by  bis  Yondtj 

■    —  I • — 

LL— A  HUNDRED  PERSONS  STARVED  BY  HIS  VORACITY. 
Sydney  Smith  to  Lord  Murray. 

Ck)ifBE  Floret,  Sept.  29th,  IMS. 

My  dear  Murray  ;  Jeffrey  has  written  to  me  to  say  he 
means  to  dedicate  his  essays  to  me.  This  I  think  a  very  great 
honor,  and  it  pleases  me  very  mnch.  I  am  sure  he  ought  to 
resign.  He  has  very  feeble  health ;  a  mild  climate  would  suit 
the  state  of  his  throat.  Mrs.  Jeffi-ey  thinks  he  could  not  em- 
ploy himself.  Wives  know  a  great  deal  about  husbands,  bat  if 
she  is  right  I  should  be  surprised.  I  have  thought  he  had  ^ 
canine  appetite  for  books,  though  this  sometimes  declines  in  the 
decline  of  life.  I  am  beautifying  my  house  in  Green  street ;  » 
comfortable  house  is  a  great  source  of  happiness.  It  ranks  im- 
mediately after  health  and  a  good  conscience.  I  see  your  re- 
ligious war  is  begun  in  Scotland.  I  suppose  Jefirey  wiU  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Free  Church  troops.  Do  you  think  he  has  any 
military  talents? 

You  are,  I  hear,  attending  more  to  diet  than  heretofore.  If 
you  wish  for  any  thing  like  happiness  in  the  fifth  act  of  life,  eat 
and  drink  about  one-half  what  you  could  eat  and  drink.  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  my  calculation  about  eating  and  drinking?  Having 
ascertained  the  weight  of  what  I  could  live  upon,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve health  and  strength,  and  what  I  did  live  upon,  I  found 
that,  between  ten  and  seventy  years  of  age,  I  had  eaten  and 
drunk  forty-four  horse  wagon  loads  of  meat  and  drink  more  than 
would  have  preserved  me  in  life  and  health  !  The  value  of  thia 
mass  of  nourishment  I  considered  to  be  worth  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  must,  by  my  voracity, 
have  starved  to  death  fully  a  hundred  persons.      This  is  a 
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ladjf  BkuUkgkyn  to  Walter  Savage  Landor^-^dltcilanB  on  the  loss  of  Friends. 


fiigbt^I  calculation,  but  irresistibly  true ;   and  I  think,  dear 
Morraj,  joar  wagons  would  require  an  additional  horse  each  ! 

Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  who  are  rambling  about  this  fine 
coootrj,  are  to  spend  a  day  here  next  week.  You  must  really 
eome  to  see  the  west  of  England.  From  Combe  Florey  we  will 
go  together  to  Linton  and  Lynmouth — than  which  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  this  island.  Two  of  our  acquaintances  died 
this  week — Stewart  Mackenzie  and  Bell.  We  must  dose  our 
nob.   God  bless  you,  my  dear  Murray ! 

Sydney  Smith. 


LIL— REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  LOSS  OF  FRIENDS. 
Lady  BUatinffUm  to  Walter  Savage  Landor, 

Gore  Housi,  Exnsimoton  6obE)  March  lOtb,  1836. 
I  write  to  you  from  my  new  residence  in  what  I  call  the 
costly,  being  a  mile  from  London.  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
jonr  last  letter  announced  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  you 
were  to  be  in  London  in  April,  and  I  write  to  request  that  you 
win  take  up  your  residence  at  my  house.  I  have  a  comfortable 
room  to  offer  you,  and,  what  is  better  still,  a  cordial  welcome. 
^7  bear  this  in  mind,  and  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  having 
you  under  my  roof.  Have  you  heard  of  the  death  of  poor  Sir 
Wflliam  Gell?  He  expired  at  Naples  on  the  4th  of  February, 
literally  exhausted  by  his  bodily  infirmity. 

Poor  Gell  I  I  regret  him  much ;  he  was  gentle,  kind-hearted, 
ttid  good-tempered,  possessed  a  great  fund  of  information, 
which  was  always  at  the  service  of  any  one  requiring  it,  and  if 
fi^e  from  passion  (not  always,  in  my  opinion,  a  desirable  thing), 
totally  exempt  from  prejudice,  which  I  hold  to  be  most  desirable. 
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WcUier  SawiQt  Landor  to  Lady  i?{0M<f»^tofi— Compllmenta.    Arabian  Nl^ 

How  mach  more  freqaentij  we  think  of  a  frieDd  we  Iia\ 

tlian  when  ho  lived  I     I  have  thought  of  poor  Gell  conti 

since   I   got  Mr.  Craven's  melancholy  letter   announcii 

demise,  yet  when  ho  lived  I  have  passed  weeks  without  I 

ing  a  thought  on  him.     Is  not  this  a  curious  fact  in  all  o 

tures,  that  we  only  begin  to  know  the  value  of  fidendc 

they  are  lost  to  us  forever  ?    It  ought  to  teach  us  to  tui 

increased  tenderness  to  those  that  remain ;  and  I  always  f< 

my  affection  for  living  friends  is  enlivened  by  the  reflecti 

they  too  may  pass  away. 

If  we  were  only  half  as  lenient  to  the  living  a»  we 

the  dead,  how  much  happiness  might  we  render  them,  an 

how  much  vain  and  hitter  remorse  might  we  he  spared^  w 

grave,  the  alUatoning  grave,  has  closed  over  them.     I  long 

your  book;  it  will  be  to  me  like  water  in  the  desert 

parched  pilgrim.     Let  me  hear  from  you,  and,  above 

me  that  you  will  take  up  your  abode  with  me,  where  qu 

friendship  await  you. 

M.  Blessikc 


Lm.— COMPLIMENTS-ARABLiN  NIGHTa 
Walter  Savage  Landor  to  Lady  BUsaingUm, 

January  IStb, 
Arnold  is  so  mischievous  as  to  show  me,  at  this  mom* 

portrait  of  the  D^^chess  of ,  and  to  say  she  oi 

have  been  put  in  the  index  or  notes.  Sure  enough  8h< 
was  a  beauty.  The  Duke  had  so  little  idea  of  countenam 
he  remarked  a  wonderfril  resemblance  between  me  and  - 
Perhaps  he  thought  to  compliment  both  parties.  Now  j 
better  find  a  ghost  than  a  resemblance.     If  an  ugly  wo 
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compared  to  a  beautiful  one,  she  will  tell  you,  "  This  is  the  first 
time  I  was  ever  taken  for  an  idiot."  If  a  sensible  woman  is 
compared  to  Madame  de  Stael,  she  shows  you  her  foot  and 
tluuib  God  she  has  not  yet  taken  to  rouge. 

I  have  been  reading  Beckford's  Travels  and  Yatheck.  The 
last  pleases  me  less  than  it  did  forty  years  ago,  and  yet  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  have  lost  none  of  their  charms  for  me.  All  the 
learned  and  wiseacres  in  England  cried  out  against  this  wonder- 
W  work  upon  its  first  appearance — Gray  among  the  rest.  Yet 
I  doubt  whether  any  man,  except  Shakespeare,  has  afforded  so 
much  delight,  if  we  open  our  hearts  to  receive  it.  The  author 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  was  the  greatest  benefactor  the  East  ever 
had,  not  excepting  Mohammed.  How  many  hours  of  pure  hap- 
piness has  he  bestowed  upon  six-and-twenty  millions  of  hearers  ? 
An  the  springs  of  the  desert  have  less  refreshed  the  Arabs  than 
those  delightful  tales,  and  they  cast  their  gems  and  genii  over 
OQT  benighted  and  foggy  regions. 

B ,  in  his  second  letter,  says  that  two  or  three  of  Rosa 

da  Tivoli's  landscapes  merit  observation,  and  in  the  next  he 
scorns  P.  Potter.  Now  all  Rosa  da  Tivoli's  works  are  not 
worth  a  blade  of  grass  firom  the  hand  of  P.  Potter.  The  one 
was  a  consummate  artist ;  the  other  one  of  the  coarsest  that 
^^er  bedaubed  a  canvas.  He  talks  of  '^  the  worst  roads  that 
fiver  pretended  to  be  made  use  of,"  and  of  a  dish  of  tea,  without 
giving  us  the  ladle  or  the  carving  knife  for  it.  When  I  read 
such  things  I  rub  my  eyes  and  awaken  my  recollections.  I  not 
^Y  &ncy  that  I  am  older  than  I  am  in  reality  (which  is  old 
enough,  in  all  conscience),  but  that  I  have  begun  to  lose  my  ac- 
qnamtance  with  our  idiom.  Those  who  desire  to  write  upon  light 
"natters  gracefully,  must   read  with  attention  the  writings  of 
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WaUtr  JSavags  Landor  to  Lady  SUttingti(m-~J>ttxxwiDMti.im  not  to  write  i 

Pope,  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  and  Lord   Chesterfic 

ladies  of  the  first  water. 

I  am  sorry  you  sent  my  "  Examination  "  by  a  pri^ 

Nothing  affects  me  but  pain  and  disappointment.    Han 

says  "  there  are  no  evils  in  the  world  but  sin  and  bile 

fall  upon  me  very  unequally.     I  would  give  a  good  qi 

bile  for  a  trifle  of  sin,  and  yet  my  philosophy  would  i 

to  tlyrow  it  aside.    No  man  ever  began  so  early  to  abo 

and  wishes.     Happy  he  who  is  resolved  to  walk  with 

on  his  right  and  Epictetus  on  his  left,  and  to  shut  h 

every  other  voice  along  the  road* 

W.  S.  L 


LTV.— DETERMINATION  NOT  TO  WRITE  AFTER  SET 
Walter  Savage  Landor  to  Lady  BUmngton^ 

P.  M.— Bath,  Nov.  C 

Always  kind  and  considerate.  I  have  indeed  had  \ 
the  rheumatism — ^a  mere  touch  ;  not  a  blow — ^;ind  th< 
tism  you  know  (or  rather  I  hope  you  do  not  kno^ 
comes  with  a  heavy  cudgel.  It  was  caused  by  my  in 
in  rising  up  in  my  bed  to  fix  a  thought  on  paper ;  ni 
the  time  to  pin  a  butterfly  on  a  blank  leaf.  Four  hot  I 
now  almost  buoyed  up  this  monster  from  oppressing  m 
four  legs  I  feel  only  one  upon  me,  and,  indeed,  just  the 
of  the  hoof.  At  Gore  House  I  should  forget  it ;  ther 
the  plague  when  I  had  it.  But  Bath  air  is  the  best 
world ;  in  twenty  minutes  we  can  have  three  climates. 

I  hope  in  the  spring  I  may  be  able  to  pay  you  mj 
Where  else  can  I  find  so  much  wit  and  so  much  wisdc 
rest  of  the  earth  may  pretend  it  can  collect  (but  I  dr 


BtXtertSofOhey  1o  Orotenor  O.  BtOfw^^^ttos^  of  th«  Prince  of  Darkness. 


mnch  beauty.  Do  not  whisper  a  word  of  thLg  to  a  certain  pair 
of  skers.  I  hope  I  myself  shall  be  in  full  bloom  when  we  meet 
again ;  indeed,  I  have  little  doubt  of  it.  I  have  youth  on  my 
^i<ie ;  I  shall  not  see  seventy  for  nearly  three  months  to  come. 
I  am  very  busy  collecting  all  I  have  written.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  published  in  another  eight  or  ten  months.  Once  beyond 
seventy  I  will  never  write  a  line,  in  verse  or  prose,  for  publica- 
tion. I  will  be  my  own  Gil  Bias.  The  wisest  of  us  ore  micon- 
scious  when  our  faculties  begin  to  decay.  Knowing  this,  I  fixed 
^7  determination  many  years  ago.  I  am  now  plucking  out  my 
weeds  all  over  the  field,  and  will  leave  only  the  strongest  shoots 
of  tbe  best  plants  standing.  W.  S.  L. 


LV.— PICTURE  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  DARKNESa 

Robert  SoiUhsy  to  Gfronenor  C.  Bedford, 

January  21st,  1799. 
Ht  dear  Grosyenor  :  You  ask  me  why  the  devil  rides  on 
horseback.  The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  gentleman,  and  that 
would  be  reason  enough;  but,  moreover,  the  history  doth  aver 
^at  he  came  on  horseback  for  the  old  woman,  and  rode  before 
Her,  and  that  the  color  of  the  horse  was  black.*  Should  I  falsify 
^be  history,  and  make  Apollyon  a  pedestrian  ?  Besides,  Gros- 
yenor, ApoUyon  is  cloven-footed ;  and  I  humbly  conceive  that  a 
l>iped— and  I  never  understood  his  dark  majesty  to  be  otherwise 
""that  a  biped,  I  say,  would  walk  clumsily  upon  cloven  feet, 
^either  hath  Apollyon  wings,  according  to  the  best  representa- 
tions ;  and,  indeed,  how  should  he  ?  For,  were  they  of  feathers, 
li^e  the  angels',  they  would  be  burned  in  the  everlasting  fire ; 

*  The  allosion  is  to  tbe  ballad  of  "  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley." 
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and  were  they  of  leather,  like  a  bat's,  they  would  be  shrivelled* 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  wings  he  hath  not.  Yet  do  we  find, 
from  sundry  reputable  authors  and  divers  histories,  that  he  trans- 
porteth  himself  from  place  to  place  with  exceeding  rapidi^. 
Now,  as  he  cannot  walk  fast  or  flj,  he  must  have  some  convey- 
ance. Stage-coaches  to  the  infernal  regions  there  are  none, 
though  the  road  be  much  frequented.  Balloons  would  burst  at 
settiiig  out,  the  air  would  be  so  rarefied  with  the  heat;  but 
horses  he  may  have  of  a  particular  breed. 

I  am  learned  in  Daemonology,  and  could  say  more,  but  this 
sufficeth.  I  should  advise  you  not  to  copy  the  ballad,  because 
the  volume  will  soon  be  finished.  I  expect  to  bringiit  with  me 
on  Ash-Wednesday  to  town 

I  am  better,  but  they  tell  me  that  constant  exercise  is  indis- 
pensable, and  that,  at  my  age  and  with  my  constitution,  I  must 
either  throw  off  the  complaint  now,  or  it  will  stick  to  me  for- 
ever.   Edith's  health  requires  care ;  our  medical  friend  dreads 
the  efiect  of  Loddon  upon  both.    When  my  time  is  out  at  our 
present  house  (at  Midsummer),  we  must  go  to  the  sea  a  while. 
I  thought  I  was  like  a  Scotch  fir,  and  could  grow  anywhere, 
but  I  am  sadly  altered,  and  my  nerves  are  in  a  vile  state.    I 
am  almost  ashamed  of  my  own  feelings ;  but  they  depend  not 
upon  volition.    These  things  throw  a  fog  over  the  prospect. of 
life.     I  cannot  see  my  way ;  it  is  time  to  be  in  an  office,  but  the 
confinement  would  be  ruinous.    You  know  not  the  alteration  I 
feel.     I  could  once  have  slept  with  the  seyen  sleepers  without  a 
miracle ;   now  the  least  sound  awakes  me,  and  with  alarm. 
However,  I  am  better.  .  .  .  God  bless  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  SOUTHET. 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

SMffrts  xrf  ^vdmt,  %xi,  anir  Crabr^I,  in  fitters. 
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SKETCHES  OF  NATURE,  ART,  AND  TRAVEL  IN 
LETTERS 


L— THE  MORNING. 
Jkmid  Webiter  to  Mrs,  J.  W.  Btge. 

Richmond,  April  29, 1841. — Jvr^  o'clock  A.  IC. 
Whether  it  he  a  favor  or  an  aimoyaiice,  you  owe  this  letter 
to  my  habit  of  early  rising.  From  the  hour  marked  at  the  top 
of  the  page  you  will  naturally  condude  that  my  companions 
are  not  now  engaging  my  attention,  as  we  have  not  calculated  on 
being  early  travellers  to-day. 

This  city  has  a  '^  pleasant  seat.'*  It  is  high,  the  James  Biver 
runs  below  it,  and  when  I  went  out  an  hour  ago  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  roar  of  the  falls.  The  air  is  tranquil  and  its  tem- 
perature mild. 

It  is  morning,  and  a  morning  sweet  and  fresh  and  delightfol. 
Everybody  knows  the  morning  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  applied 
to  80  many  objects  and  on  so  many  occasions.  The  health, 
Btiength,  and  beauty  of  early  years  lead  us  to  call  that  period 
flie  "  moroing  of  life.'*  Of  a  lovely  young  woman  we  say,  she 
M  *' bright  as  the  morning ; "  and  no  one  doubts  why  Lucifer  is 


/ 
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called  '^  son  of  the  morning.'*  But  the  morning  itself  few  peopl< 
inhabitants  of  cities,  know  anj  thing  aboat.  Among  all  oi 
good  people  of  Boston,  not  one  in  a  thousand  sees  the  sun  r£i 
once  a  year.  They  know  nothing  of  the  morning.  Their  ilc 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  that  part  of  the  day  which  comes  along  after- 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  beefsteak,  or  a  piece  of  toast.  With  thei 
morning  is  not  a  new  issuing  of  light,  a  new  bursting  forth  of  tli 
sun,  a  new  waking  up  of  all  that  has  life,  from  a  sort  of  temp^ 
rary  death,  to  behold  again  the  works  of  God,  the  heavens  a0 
the  earth ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  domestic  day,  belonging  t 
breakfast,  to  reading  the  newspapers,  answering  notes,  sendio 
the  chOdren  to  school,  and  giving  orders  for  dinner.  The  first  faix 
streak  of  light,  the  earliest  purpling  of  the  east  which  the  lar 
springs  up  to  greet,  and  the  deeper  and  deeper  coloring  int 
orange  and  red,  till  at  length  the  '^  glorious  sun  is  seen,  Begen 
of  day ; "  this  they  never  enjoy,  for  this  they  never  see. 

Beautiful  descriptions  of  the  morning  abound  in  all  languages 
but  they  are  the  strongest  perhaps  in  those  of  the  east,  where  th 
sun  is  so  often  an  object  of  worship.  King  David  speaks  ol 
taking  to  himself  ^^  the  wings  of  the  morning."  This  is  highl; 
poetical  and  beautiful.  The  "  wings  of  the  morning "  are  th 
beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Bays  of  light  are  wings.  It  is  tha 
said  that  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  shall  arise,  "  with  healing  i 
his  wings ; "  a  rising  sun  which  shall  scatter  light,  and  healtl 
and  joy,  throughout  the  universe. 

Milton  has  fine  descriptions  of  morning,  but  not  so  many  a 
Shakespeare,  from  whose  writings  pages  of  the  most  beautifv 
images,  all  founded  on  the  glory  of  the  morning,  might  b 
filled. 

I  never  thought  that  Adam  had  much  advantage  of  us  froo 
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baTingseen  the  world  while  it  was  new.  The  manifestatioiis  of 
the  power  of  God,  like  His  mercies,  are  "  new  every  morning  " 
and  "fresh  every  evening."  We  see  as  fine  risings  of  the  snn 
as  Adam  ever  saw,  and  its  risings  are  as  much  a  miracle  now 
as  tliej  were  in  his  day,  and  I  think  a  good  deal  more,  because 
it  is  now  a  part  of  the  miracle  that  for  thousands  and  thousands 
of  years  he  has  come  to  his  appointed  time,  without  the  variation 
of  a  millionth  part  of  a  second.  Adam  could  not  tell  how  this 
might  be ! 

I  know  the  morning ;  I  am  acquainted  with  it  and  I  love  it, 
fresh  and  sweet  as  it  is ;  a  daily  new  creation,  breaking  forth 
and  calling  all  that  have  life,  and  breath,  and  being,  to  new  ado- 
ption, new  enjoyments,  and  new  gratitude.* 

*  *  *  To-morrow  we  leave  for  Baleigh,  at  an  hour 
which  the  world  calls  "  morning."  The  air  is  fine,  quite  cool 
^OQgh,  and  dry.  What  struck  me  last  evening  was  the  dryness 
of  the  night  air.  Of  all  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic,  south,  this  is 
P't)bab1y  the  finest  for  elevation,  situation,  handsome  houses  and 
pobUe  btiildings,  and  prospects  of  growth. 

Be  kind  enough  to  give  or  send  our  love  to  your  husband  and 
children.  Yours  affectionately,  Daniel  Webster. 

•Mr.  Webetep'fl  correBpoiideiic6  is  full  of  eYidenc6  of  the  genuineness  of 
his  appredation  of  morning.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Blalchford  (Vol  2,  Private  Ck)rre8pondence,  p.  262) : 

Mabshvikld,  Tuesday  morning,  five  o'clock,  Dec  7, 1847. 

It  is  a  beautiful,  clear,  cold,  still  morning.  I  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and 
h^^e  looked  forth.  The  firmament  is  glorious.  Jupiter  and  Yenns  are  mag- 
^^^^t,  **  and  stars  unnumbered  gUd  the  glowing  pole."  I  wish  I  could  once 
^  the  constellations  of  the  South,  though  I  do  not  think  they  can  excel  the 
havens  which  are  over  our  heads.  An  hour  or  two  hence  we  shall  have  a  fine 
^'oave.  The  long  twilightB  of  this  season  of  the  year  make  the  sun's  rising 
» Blow  and  beautiful  progress.  About  an  hour  hence  these  lesser  lights  will  bo^ 
9&  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires. 
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J>r,  Janua  AUaoandmr  to  Dr,  ^ol^Deaeription  of  Oxford. 

n.— DESCRIPTION  OF  OXFORD. 

Dr.  Jamet  Alexander  to  Dr.  JBaU, 

OxTORD,  September  26th,  1861. 

I  came  here  to  dinner  yesterday  from  LiTerpool,  176  mfles. 
We  touched  Rngby  village,  about  a  mile  from  the  school.  It  is 
vacation  here,  which  is  bad ;  but  the  daustral  silence,  and  veIIe^ 
able  solitude,  and  regal  ecclesiastical  state  of  this  monastic  dtj 
of  palaces,  is  surely  unique.  The  impression  is  that  of  an  awfbi 
dream.  You  have  read  so  long  and  so  much  about  Oxford  that 
I  should  think  it  idle  to  repeat  what  is  in  a  score  of  books.  I 
will  set  down  some  incoherences  not  in  print. 

Oxford  is  larger,  greater,  and  lordlier  than  Cambridge.  It 
has  more  colleges — ^more  large  colleges — and  an  aggregate  of 
architectural  glories  beyond  Cambridge ;  but  Oxford  has  nothing 
like  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  little  like  Trinity,  and  no 
grounds  like  those  of  the  last  named.  There  is  a  family-likeness 
in  the  two  towns,  but  Oxford  is  more  antique,  civic,  mediaeval, 
and  proud.  Cambridge  has  incomparably  the  more  beautiful 
site.  There  is  no  chapel  in  Oxford,  or  the  world,  like  Eang's  at 
Cambridge.  There  is  no  haU  at  Cambridge  like  Christ  Church 
here. 

The  turf  is  dose-shaven,  cut  every  few  days,  rolled  and 
swept ;  and  is  unlike  any  thing  known  among  us,  the  moist  cli- 
mate favoring  grass.  Flowers  abound,  not  only  in  the  landscape 
gardening  of  the  immense  college  greens,  but  in  the  windows  of 
fellows.  Some  of  the  quadrangles  here  are  not  green,  bat 
gravelled.  Christ  Church  meadow  is  surrounded  by  a  walk  of 
a  mile,  and  elms  three  centuries  old.  You  may  lose  yourself  in 
the  groves  and  thickets  of  some  of  those  river-gardens.     I  learn 
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that  the  ^'men"  seldom  prefer  them  to  the  streets.    The  halls 
or  refectories  are,  as  a  whole,  less  regal  than  at  Cambridge,  ex- 
cept only  Christ  Church,  where  they  daily  provide  for  three 
bondred  in  term.    Aronnd  these  are  portraits,  generally  full 
l^gth,  of  great  members.    The  painted  glass  windows  in  the 
chapeb  are  by  far  the  best  I  have  met  with,  especially  five 
Eemiah  windows  in  New  College  chapel  (William  of  Wyck- 
h&m's).     The  feeling  in  these  cloisters,  ''quods,"  and  parks 
(where  deer  come  to  your  hand),  is  that  of  absolute  sequestra- 
tion from  the  world.    Pusey*s  house,  in  one  of  the  inner  comers 
of  Christ  Church,  is  just  the  spot  to  generate  such  fancies  as  his. 
The  system  here,  though  inexpressibly  fascinating,  is  out  of 
I»rmony  with  the  age.     In  every  buttery-entrance  where  you 
look  to  espy  a  monk  under  the  black  honey-combed  arches,  you 
see  the  placards  of  "  Time  Tables  of  N.  W.  Eailway."    The 
present  warden  of  All  Souls  (where  there  are  none  not  fellows), 
is  the  first  married  warden.     The  pressure  of  the  age  will  cer- 
UudIj  bring  collapse  on  these  outworn  cenobitic  sheUs.     I  feel  it 
every  moment  in  a  country  where  steam  affects  every  inch,  and 
trains  thunder  by  some  places  twenty  in  a  day.     The  agitation 
about  exdusive  privileges  and    overgrown  foundations  every 
year,  shakes  down  part  of  the  old  pile,  as  in  regard  to  the  in- 
come of  bishops,  by  the  late  act.    A  clergyman  here  is  regarded 
ererywhere  with  a  deference  unknown  an3rwhere  else.    But  as 
a  class,  they  evidently  feel  v^ry  fully  that  they  are  on  their  good 
behavior,   and    that   public    opinion    cannot   be    disregarded. 
Some,  I  believe  many,  are  laboring  to  gain  good  will  to  the 
church  in  the  best  of  all  ways. 

It  would  consume  pages,  and  emulate  guide-books,  to  tell  of 
college  chapel  after  chapel,  halls,  gardens,  portraits,  statues. 
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libraries,  and  cloisters.    Books  of  great  size  are  taken  up  with 
this.     Dr.  Routh,  author  of  the  Beliqoise  Sacrse,  Master  of 
Magdalen  College,  has  his  portrait  in  the  Bodleian,  aet.  96.    He 
is  the  oldest  living  Oxonian.    The  general  effect  produced  bj 
Oxford  is  soothing  to  mj  mind  in  a  high  degree.     Such  self- 
contained  wealth  of  learning,  such  seclusion  from  the  stir  of  life, 
such  yielding  of  everj  thing  to  learned  honors,  such  architectural 
glory,  such  libraries,  such  lawns,  such  trees,  such  prizes  hel^ 
out  to  studious  ambition,  such  histories  of  past  genius,  sacli 
mighty  and  beloved  names,  such  costly  display  of  taste,  suci^ 
approaches  to  what  Bome  was  and  would  again  be,  exist  he:r^ 
only  and  at  Cambridge,  and  more  here  than  there.    But  it  bX^ 
strikes  me  as  a  tree  whose  root  is  dead  in  the  earth,  vast,  greei'^ 
and  lovely,  but  destined  to  die  presently.    I  doubt  whether  th^ 
glory  has  not  already  passed  away.    The  true  Oxonian  spirit  i^ 
that  of  Newman  and  Pusey ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  age.     Such  t^ 
chapel  as  Christ  College,  which  has  lately  been  repaired  at  aiB- 
expense  of  $90,000,  is  fitted  to  absorb  a  young  man  in  reveries^ 
but  they  are  of  an  age  which  cannot  live  again.     My  hopes  rise 
beyond  what  I  am  able  to  report  during  this  rapid  tour;  that 
God  is  working  by  new  agencies,  and  a  new  Zeitgeist^  and  our 
new  world,  to  bring  in  a  new  kingdom.     So  far  from  letting  my 
intense  and  scarce  excusable  fondness  for  the  relics  of  darker 
ages  tempt  me  to  wish  them  back  again,  or  try  to  imitate  them, 
I  ami  even  more  filled  with  a  sense. of  the  gigantic  progress  of 
the  modem  arts  and  civilization.     One  day  at  the  exhibition, 
one  day  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  or  one  day  on  any  on3 
trunk  of  English  railways,  is  worth  volumes  to  awaken  expecta- 
tion.    I  have  meditated,  I  trust  not  unusefully,  amidst  objects 
which  have  the  odor  of  past  ages.      My  reigning  sentiment, 
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after  a  honying  and  exciting  travel  among  tbe  thousands  of  this 
DDspeakablj  teeming  population  of  Europe,  is  an  impression  that 
men  and  generations  pass  away  like  the  herb  of  the  field,  but 
the  word  of  the  Lord  abideth  forever ;  His  kingdom  is  coming ; 
His  house  is  going  up ;  His  plan  is  unfolding ;  old  traditionary 
tluQgs  which  vain  men  call  eternal,  are  crumbling ;  new  things 
predicted,  but  not  expected,  are  rolling  in  like  a  fiood ;  our  life 
and  that  of  our  children  is. but  a  link  in  the  great  chain.  I  trust 
I  can  sometimes  add,  ^'  Thy  kingdom  come  I  Thy  will  be 
done!** 


IIL— SOUTHAMPTON—NETTLELY  ABBEY. 
Thanuu  Gray  to  Mr,  MeholU, 

I  received  your  letter  at  Southampton ;  and  as  I  would  wish 
to  treat  everybody  according  to  their  own  rule  and  measure  of 
good  breeding,  have,  against  my  inclination,  waited  till  now  be- 
fore I  answered  it,  purely  out  of  fear  and  respect,  and  an  ingen- 
uous diffidence  of  my  own  abilities.  If  you  will  not  take  this 
AS  an  excuse,  accept  it  at  least  as  a  well-turned  period,  which  is 
always  my  principal  concern. 

So  I  proceed  to  tell  you  that  my  health  is  much  improved  by 
the  sea :  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  common  people 
^0 ;  no !  I  only  walked  by  it  and  looked  upon  it.  The  climate 
^  remarkably  mild,  even  in  October  and  November ;  no  snow 
lias  been  seen  to  lie  there  for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myr- 
tles grow  in  the  ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies 
bloom  in  every  window ;  the  town,  clean  and  well-built,  sur- 
founded  by  its  old  stone  walls,  with  their  towers  and  gateways, 
stands  at  the  point  of  a  peninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an 
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arm  of  the  sea,  which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  hays  ^^ 
each  hand  of  it,  stretches  away  in  direct  view,  till  it  joins  tl^^ 
British  Channel ;   it  is  skirted  on  either  side  with  gentle  rising 
grounds,  clothed  with  thick  wood,  and  directly  across  its  moatti 
rise  the  high  lands  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  a  distance,  hut  di6^ 
tinctlj  seen.    In  the  bosom  of  the  woods  (concealed  from  prc^ 
fene  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of  Nettely  Abbey ;   there  may  b^ 
richer  and  greater  houses  of  religion,  but  the  abbot  is  contend 
with  his  situation.     See  there,  at  the  top  of  that  hanging  mea-^ 
dow,  under  the  shade  of  those  old  trees  that  bend  into  a  halT 
circle  about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly  (good  man  I)  and  telling  h\» 
beads  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactors,  interred  in  that  venerable 
pile  that  lies  beneath  him.    Beyond  it  (the  meadows  still  descend- 
ing) nods  a  thicket  of  oaks  that  mask  the  building,  and  have  ex- 
cluded a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant  for  a  holy  eye  ;  only  on 
either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to  the  blue  glittering  sea. 
Did  you  not  observe  how,  as  that  white  sail  shot  by  and  was 
lost,  he  turned  and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the  tempter  from 
him  that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way?    I  should  tell 
you  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young  fellow,  told 
me  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  pass  a  night  at  the  Abbey 
(there  were  such  things  seen  near  it)  though  there  was  a  power 
of  money  hid  there.    From  thence  I  went  to  Salisbury,  Wilton, 
and  Stonehenge ;  but  of  these  things  I  say  no  more,  they  will 
be  published  at  the  University  press. 

P.  S.  I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  givmg  you  one 
principal  event  of  my  history,  which  was,  that  (in  the  course  of 
my  late  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the 
moon  shining  through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got 
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\xi  the  seacoast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sqd's  levee.    I  saw  the 
donda  and  dark  vapors  open  gradiiallj  to  right  and  left,  rolling 
orer  one  another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide  (as  it 
flowed  gentlj  in  upon  the  sands)  first  whitening,  then  slightly 
tinged  with  gold  and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of  insuf- 
ferable brightness  that  (before  I  can  write  these  five  words)  was 
grown  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glorious  to 
be  distinctly  seen.*    It  is  very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper, 
jet  I  shall  remember  it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
I  endure.    I  wonder  whether  anybody  ever  saw  it  before  ?    I 
kardly  believe  it. 


IV.— PARIS— BURIAL  OF  THE  DUKE  DE  TRESMES. 
Horace  Walpole  f  to  Mchard  Wed, 

Paris,  April  21,  N.  S.,  1789. 
Beab  West  :  Ton  figure  us  in  a  set  of  pleasures,  which, 
belie?e  me,  we  do  not  find:  cards  and  eating  are  so  universal, 
that  they  absorb  all  variation  of  pleasures.  The  operas  indeed 
^  mnch  frequented  three  times  a  week ;  but  to  me  they  would 
he  a  greater  penance  than  eating  maigre :  their  music  resembles 
» gooseberry  tart  as  much  as  it  does  harmony.  We  have  not 
7^  heen  at  the  Italian  playhouse ;  scarce  any  one  goes  there. 

•  This  puts  mo  ia  mind  of  a  similar  description  written  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
which  I  shall  here  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  reader,  who  will  find  by  it  that 
the  old  dirine  had  occasionally  as  much  power  of  description  as  eren  our 
iDodem  poet  "  As  when  the  sun  approaches  toward  the  gates  of  the  morning, 
he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaTen,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness ; 
gires  light  to  the  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  mattins ;  and  by  and  by  gilds 
the  fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out  hia 
golden  hons  *  *  •  ;  and  sUU  (while  a  man  tells  the  story)  the  sun  gets  up 
higher  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  fhll  light''— J.  Taylor's  Holy  Dyinff, 
p.  17.— M. 

t  Walpole's  letters  are  fUll  of  society,  but  have  little  of  nature  or  art 
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Their  best  amusement,  and  which  in  some  parts  beats  oars,  is 
the  comedy ;  three  or  four  of  the  actors  excel  any  we  have :  hot 
then  to  this  nobody  goes,  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  fashionable  nights 
and  then  they  go,  be  the  play  good  or  bad — except  on  Mohere'^ 
nights,  whose  pieces  they  are  quite  weary  of.     Gray  and  I  hav« 
been  at  the  Avare  to-night :  I  cannot  at  all  commend  their  pei^ 
formance  of  it.    Last  night  I  was  in  the  Hace  de  Louis  le  Gran^ 
(a  regular  octagon,  uniform,  and  the  houses  handsome,  thougl'' 
not  so  large  as  Golden  Square),  to  see  what  they  reckoned  on^ 
of  the  finest  burials  that  ever  was  in  France.    It  was  the  Duk^^^ 
de  Tresmes,  Governor  of  Paris  and  Marshal  of  France.    I^ 
began  on  foot  from  his  palace  to  his  parish  church,  and  firon^ 
thence  in  coaches  to  the  opposite  end  of  Paris,  to  be  interred  im^ 
the  church  of  the  Celestins,  where  is  his  family  vault.     About  a^ 
week  ago  we  happened  to  see  the  grave  digging,  as  we  went  to 
see  the  church,  which  is  old  and  small,  but  fuller  of  fine  ancieot 
monuments  than  any  except  St.  Denis,  which  we  saw  on  the 
the  road,  and   excels  Westminster ;  for  the  windows  are   all 
painted  in  mosaic,  and  the  tombs  as  fresh  and  well  preserved  as 
if  they  were  of  yesterday.    In  the  Celestins'  church  is  a  votive 
column  to  Francis  H.,  which  says  that  it  is  one  assurance  of  his 
being  immortalized,  to  have  had  the  martyr  Mary  Stuart  for  his 
wife.    After  this  long  digression,  I  return  to  the  burial,  which 
was  a  most  vile  thing.    A  long  procession  of  fiambeaux  and 
friars ;  no  plumes,  trophies,  banners,  led  horses,  scutcheons,  or 
open  chariots ;  nothing  but 

Friars, 
White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery. 

This  goodly  ceremony  began  at  nine  at  night,  and  did  not  finish 
'till  three  this  morning;    for,  each  church  they  passed,  they 
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Stopped  for  a  hymn  and  holy  water.    Bj  the  bj,  some  of  these 
choice  monks,  who  watched  the  body  while  it  lay  in  state,  fell 
asleep  one  night,  and  let  the  tapers  catch  fire  of  the  rich  yelvet 
mantle,  h'ned  with  ermine,  and  powdered  with  gold  flower-de- 
luces,  which  melted  the  lead  coffin,  and  burnt  off  the  feet  of  the 
deceased  before  it  wakened  them.     The  French  love  show ;  but 
there  is  a  meanness  reigns  through  it  all.    At  the  house  where  I 
stood  to  see  this  procession,  the  room  was  hung  with  crimson 
damask  and  gold,  and  the  windows  were  mended  in  ten  or  a  doz- 
en places  with  paper.    At  dinner  thej  give  jou  three  courses ; 
bntathird  of  the  dishes  is  patched  up  with  salads,  butter,  puff- 
paste,  or  some  such  miscarriage  of  a  dish.     None  but  Grermans 
wear  fine  clothes ;  but  their  coaches  are  tawdry  enough  for  the 
wedding  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.    You  would  laugh  extremely  at 
tlteir  signs ;  some  live  at  the  Y  grec,  some  at  Yenus's  toilette, 
and  Bome  at  the  sucking  cat.    You  would  not  easily  guess  their 
iwtioDs  of  honor ;  FH  tell  you  one ;  it  is  very  dishonorable  for 
anj  gentleman  not  to  be  in  the  army,  or  in  the  King's  service,  as 
^ey  call  it,  and  it  is  no  dishonor  to  keep  public  gaming  houses ; 
^ere  are  at  least  a  hundred  and  ^y  people,  of  the  first  quality 
^  Paris,  who  live  by  it.    You  may  go  into  their  houses  at  all 
boars  of  the  night,  and  find  hazzard,  pharaoh,  etc.     The  men 
who  keep  the  hazzard-table  at  the  Duke  de  Gesvres'  pay  him 
twelve  guineas  each  night  for  the  privilege.    Even  the  princesses 
of  the  blood  ar^  dirty  enough  to  have  shares  in  the  banks  kept  at 
their  houses.    We  have  seen  two  or  three  of  them ;  but  they  are^ 
not  young,  nor  remarkable  but  for  wearing  their  red  of  a  deeper 
die  than  other  women,  though  all  use  it  extravagantly. 

The  weather  is  still  so  bad  that  we  have  not  made    any 
excursions  to  see  Versailles  and  the  environs,  not  even  walked 
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in  the  Taileries ;  but  we  have  seen  almost  every  thing  else  thcKt 
is  worth  seeing  in  Paris,  though  that  is  yery  considerable.  They 
beat  us  vastly  in  buildings,  both  in  number  and  magnificenoe. 
The  tombs  of  Bichelieu  and  Mazarine  at  the  Sorbonne  and  time 
College  de  Quatre  Nations  are  wonderfully  fine,  especially  tbe 
former.  We  have  seen  very  little  of  the  people  themselves,  who 
are  not  inclined  to  be  propitious  to  strangers,  especially  if  they 
do  not  play,  and  speak  the  language  readily.  If  we  did  na^ 
remember  there  was  such  a  place  as  England,  we  should  knov^ 
nothing  of  it ;  the  French  never  mention  it,  unless  it  happens  to 
be  in  one  of  their  proverbs.    Adieu  I    Yours  ever. 


v.— VISIT  TO  THE  LOUVRE  IN  ISU  WITH  MRa  SIDD0N8. 
Thomat  Campbell  to  Dr,  BeaUU, 

I  was  one  of  the  many  English  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  first  short  peace  to  get  a  sight  of  the  continent.  The  Louvre 
was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  its  fullest  wealth.  In  the 
statuary-hall  of  that  place  I  had  the  honor  of  giving  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  my  arm  the  first  time  she  walked  through  it,  and  the  first 
in  both  our  lives  that  we  saw  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  From  ^e 
farthest  end  of  that  spacious  room,  the  god  seemed  to  look 
down  like  a  president  on  that  chosen  assembly  of  sculptured 
forms ;  and  his  glowing  marble,  unstained  by  time,  appeared  to 
my  imagination  as  if  he  had  stepped  freshly  from  the  sun.  I 
had  seen  casts  of  the  glorious  statue  with  scarcely  any  admira- 
tion ;  and  I  must  undoubtedly  impute  that  circumstance  in  part 
to  my  inexperience  in  art,  and  to  my  taste  having  till  then  laid 
torpid.     But  still  I  prize  the  recollected  impressions  of  that  day 
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too  dear  to  call  them  ^Eincifiil.     Thej  seemed  to  give  mj  mind 
a  new  sense  of  the  harmonj  of  Art — a  new  visual  power  of  en- 
joying beauty.    Nor  is  it  mere  fancy  that  makes  the  difference 
between  the  Apollo  himself  and  his  plaster  casts.    The  dead 
whiteness  of  the  stucco  copies  is  glaringly  monotonous,  whilst 
tbe  diaphonous  surface  of  the  original  seems  to  soften  the  light 
wliich  it  reflects.     Every  particular  of  that  hour  ia  written  in- 
delibly on  my  memory.    I  rememher  entering  the  Louvre  with 
a  latent  suspicion  on  my  mind  that  a  good  deal  of  the  rapture 
expressed  at  the  sight  of  superlative  sculptures  was  exaggerated 
or  affected ;  hut  as  we  passed  through  the  vestibule  of  the  hall 
there  was  a  Greek  figure,  I  think  that  of  Pericles,  with  a 
chlamjs  and  helmet,  which  John  Kemble  desired  me  to  notice  ; 
and  it  instantly  struck  me  with  wonder  at  the  gentlemanlike 
|raoe  which  art  could  give  to  a  human  form  in  so  simple  a  ves- 
tore.    It  was  not,  however,  until  we  reached  the  grand  saloon 
tliat  the  first  sight  of  the  god  overawed  my  incredulity.     Every 
^p  of  approach  to  his  presence  added  to  my  sensations ;  and 
^  recollections  of  his  name  in  classic  poetry  swarmed  on  my 
ound  as  spontaneously  as  the  associations  that  are  conjured  up 
^7  the  sweetest  music.        »        »        »        » 

Engrossed  as  I  was  with  the  Apollo,  I  could  not  forget  the 
Honor  of  being  before  him  in  the  company  of  so  august  a  worship- 
P^ ;  and  it  certainly  increased  my  enjoyment  to  see  the  first  in- 
terview between  the  paragon  of  Art  and  that  of  Nature.  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  evidently  much  struck,  and  remained  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  statue ;  but  like  a  true  admirer  she  was  not  loquacious. 
I  remember  she  said :  "  What  a  great  idea  it  gives  us  of  God,  to 
think  that  he  has  made  a  human  being  capable  of  fashioning  so 
divine  a  forrt  I "     When  w^  walked  around  to  other  sculptures 
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I  obserred  almost  eyeiy  eje  in  the  hall  was  fixed  upon  lier 
and  followed  her ;  jet  I  conld  perceive  that  she  was  not  knovFn, 
as  I  conld  hear  the  spectators  say,  ''Who  is  slie?    Is  she  not 
an  Englishwoman?"    At  this  time,  though  in  her  fiflj-ninth 
year,  her  looks  were  so  noble,  that  she  made  jou  proud  of  Eog- 
llsh  beauty— even  in  the  presence  of  Grecian  sculpture.* 

*  In  another  place  Campbell  states  that  Joanna  Baillie  has  left  an  almost 
perfect  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  following  passage : 

Foffe, — ^Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  yonr  hall, 

Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  yonr  presence. 
Zady. — Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  fii^ids? 

Fage. — ^No ;  far  unlike  to  them.    It  is  a  stranger.  \ 

Lady, — How  looks  her  countenance  ?  | 

Pa^«.^So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 

I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smiled  1 

Methou^t  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 

To  do  her  biddmg. 
Ladtf, — ^Is  she  young  or  old  ? 
Fage, — ^Neither,  if  nght  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fair, 

For  time  has  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 

As  he  too  had  been  awed, 

So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  form. 

I  thought  at  first  her  statue  was  gigantic. 

But,  on  a  near  approach,  I  found  in  truth 

She  scarcely  does  suipass  the  middle  size. 
Lady, — ^What  is  her  garb  ? 
Fage,—!  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  it ; 

She  is  not  decked  in  any  eallant  trim, 

But  seems  to  me  chid  in  the  usual  weeds 

Of  high  habitual  state. 
Lady, — ^Thme  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy, 

It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Friherg, — ^It  it  an  apparition  he  has  seen. 

Or  Jane  de  Montford. 

JoM  de  Montford^  Act  2.— S.  1. 

This  description  will  not  seem  extravagant  to  those  who  read  the  lettert 
of  Dr.  Beattie  or  Washington  Irving,  recording  the  impression  made  upon 
them  by  this  wonderful  woman,  when  far  advanced  in  life.  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  asked  whether  he  did  not  think  her  finer  on  the  stage,  where  she  was 
adorned  by  art,  replied,  "  On  the  stage  art  does  not  adorn  her ;  nature  adoni 
her  there,  and  art  glorifies  her." 
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VI.— THE  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE. 
Mr,  Qnxy  to  Mr,  West, 

Tdbin,  Nov.l6,N.S.,  1739. 

After  eight  days*  journey  through  Greenland,  we  arrived  at 

'TDrm— you  approach  it  hy  a  handsome  avenue  of  nine  miles  long, 

iuid  quite  straight.     The  entrance  is  guarded  by  certain  vigilant 

dragons,  called  Douaniers,  who  mumbled  us  for  some  time.     The 

chj  is  not  large,  as  being  a  place  of  strength,  and  consequently 

confined  within  its  fortifications ;  it  has  many  beauties  and  some 

faults;  among  the  first  are  streets  all  laid  out  by  the  line,  regular 

Qiiiform  buildings,  fine  walks  that  surround  the  whole,  and   in 

general  a  good,  lively,  clean  appearance ;  but  the  houses  are  of 

fek,  plastered,  which  is  apt  to  want  repairing ;  the  windows  of 

oiled  paper,  which  is  apt  to  be  torn  ;  and  every  thing  very  slight, 

^bich  is  apt  to  tumble  down.     There  is  an  excellent  opera,  but 

it  is  only  in  the  carnival :  baUs  every  night,  but  only  in  the  car- 

Qival :  masquerades  too,  but  only  in  the  carnival.     This  carnival 

^  only  from  Christmas  to  lent ;   one-half  of  the  remaining 

P^  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in 

expecting  the  future  carnival.     "We  cannot  well  subsist  upon 

Buch  slender  diet,  no  more  than  upon  an  execrable  Italian  comedy, 

^d  a  pnppet  show,  called  Rappresentazione  d'un'anima  dannata, 

^hich,  I  think,  are  all  the  present  diversions  of  the  place ;  ex- 

<%pt  the  Marquise  de  Cavaillac's  conversazione,  where  one  goes 

to  see  people  play  at  ombre  and  taroc,  a  game  with  72  cards  all 

P&inted  with  suns,  and  moons,  and  devils,  and  monks.     Mr. 

^alpole  has  been  at  court ;  the  family  are  at  present  at  a  country 

palace,  called  La  Venerie.     The  palace  here  in  town  is  the  very 

<luiiitessence  of  gilding  and  looking  glass ;  inlaid  floors,  carved 

16 
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panels,  and  painting,  whereTer  they  could  stick  a  brush.     I  own 
I  haTe  not,  as  yet,  anywhere  met  with  those  grand  and  simple 
works  of  art,  that  are  to  amaze  one,  and  whose  sight  one  is  to  be 
the  better  for ;  but  those  of  nature  have  astonished  me  bejood 
expression.     In  our  little  journey  up  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation, 
that  there  was  no  restraining.    Not  a  precipice,  not  a  torrent, 
not  a  cliff,  but  is  pregnant  with  religion  and  poetry.    There  are 
certain  scenes  that  would  awe  an  atheist  into  belief,  without  the 
help  of  other  argument.     One  need  not  have  a  very  fantastic ' 
imagination  to  see  spirits  there  at  noonday.     Yon  have  de^th 
perpetually  before  your  eyes ;  only  so  far  removed,  as  to  com- 
pose the  mind  without  frighting  it.     I  am  well  persuaded  St. 
Bruno  was  a  man  of  no  common  genius,  to  choose  such  a  situa- 
tion for  his  retirement ;  and  perhaps  should  have  been  a  disciple 
of  his,  had  I  been  bom  in  his  time.    You  may  believe  Abelard 
and  Heloise  were  not  forgot  upon  this  occasion :  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  I  saw  you  too  every  now  and  then  at  a  distance  amon^ 
the  trees ;  il  me  semble,  que  j'ai  vu  ce  chien  de  visage  la  quelque  part. 
You  seemed  to  call  to  me  firom  the  other  side  of  the  precipice, 
but  the  noise  of  the  river  below  was  so  great  that  I  really  could 
not  distinguish  what  you  said ;  it  seemed  to  have  a  cadence  like 
verse.    In  your  next  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  what 
it  was.     The  week  we  have  since  passed  among  the  Alps  has 
not  equalled  the  single  day  upon  that  mountain,  because  the 
winter  was  rather  too  far  advanced,  and  the  weather  a  little  fog- 
gy.    However,  it  did  not  want  its  beauties ;  the  savage  rudeness 
»f  the  view  is  inconceivable  without  seeing  it.     I  reckoned,  in 
one  day,  thirteen  cascades,  the  least  of  which  was,  I  dare  say, 
one  hundred  feet  in  height.     I  had  Livy  in  the  chaise  with  me, 
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and  beheld  his  ^'  Nives  coelo  prope  iminist^,  tecta  informia  im- 
podta  rapibns,  pecora  jumentaque  torrida  frigore,  homines  in- 
toBsi  et  inculti,  apimalia  inanimaque  omnia  rigentia  gelu  ;  omnia 
oonfragosa,  pneruptaque.*'  The  creatures  that  inhabit  them  are, 
in  all  respects,  below  humanity,  and  most  of  them,  especiallj 
women,  have  the  tumidum  guttur,  which  they  call  goscia.  Mont 
Cenis,  I  confess,  carries  the  permission  mountains  have  of  being 
frightful  rather  too  £Eur,  and  its  horrors  were  accompanied  with 
too  much  danger  to  give  one  time  to  reflect  upon  their  beauties. 
There  is  a  ^Eunilj  of  the  Alpine  monsters  I  have  mentioned,  upon 
its  veiy  top,  that  in  the  middle  of  winter  calmlj  lay  in  their 
stock  of  provisions  and  firing,  and  so  are  buried  in  their  hut  for 
»  month  or  two  under  the  snow.  When  we  were  down  it,  and  got 
a  little  way  into  Piedmont,  we  began  to  find  "  Apricos  quosdam 
coDes,  rivosque  prope  silvas,  et  jam  humano  cultu  digniora 
loca.*'  I  read  Silius  Italicus  too,  for  the  first  time,  and  wished 
for  you,  according  to  custom.  We  set  out  for  Genoa  in  two 
days' time. 


Vn.— SWITZERLAND. 

William  Wordtworth  to  the  Earl  of  ZonsdaU, 

LucxBNE,  Aug.  19th,  1820. 
Mt  Lord  :  You  did  me  the  honor  of  expressing  a  wish  to 
hear  from  me  during  my  continental  tour.  Accordingly,  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  writing  firom  this  place,  where  we  arrived  three 
days  ago.  Our  route  has  lain  through  Brussels,  Namur,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse  to  Liege ;  thence  to  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
Cologne,  and  along  the  Rhine  to  Mayence,  to  Frankfort,  Heidel- 
burg  (a  noble  situation  at  the  point  where  the  Neckar  issues 
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from  steep  lofty  hiUfl  into  the  plain  of  the  Rhine),  Carlsrohe, 
and  through  the  Black  Forest  to  Schaff  hausen ;  thenoe  to  Zurich, 
Berne,  Than,  Interlachen.  Here  our  Alpine  tour  might  be  said  to 
commence,  which  has  produced  much  pleasure  thus  far,  and  noth- 
ing that  deserves  the  name  of  difficulty,  even  for  the  ladies. 
From  the  yallej  of  Lautertrunnen,  we  crossed  the  Wiegem  Alp 
to  Grindelwald,  and  then  over  the  grand  Shiedech  to  Mejringen. 
This  journey  led  us  over  high  ground,  and  for  fifteen  leagues 
along  the  base  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  which  reared  their  bare  or 
snowclad  ridges  and  pikes,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  with  fleecj 
clouds  now  and  then  settling  upon  and  gathering  round  them. 
We  heard  and  saw  several  avalanches ;  they  are  announced  by  a 
sound  like  thunder,  but  more  metallic  and  musical.  This  warn- 
ing naturally  makes  one  look  about,  and  we  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  one  falling,  in  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  torrent  or 
cascade  of  foaming  water,  down  the  deep  worn  crevices  of  the 
steep  or  perpendicular  granite  mountains.  Nothing  can  be  more 
awful  than  the  sound  of  these  cataracts  of  ice  and  snow  thus 
descending,  unless  it  be  the  silence  which  succeeds.  The  eleva- 
tions from  which  we  beheld  these  operations  of  nature,  and  saw 
such  an  immense  range  of  primitive  mountains  stretching  to  the 
east  and  west,  were  covered  with  rich  pasturage  and  beautiful 
flowers,  among  which  was  abundance  of  the  Monkshood,  a  flower 
which  I  had  never  seen  but  in  the  trim  borders  of  our  gardens, 
and  which  here  grew  not  bo  much  in  patches  as  in  little  woods 
or  forests,  towering  above  the  other  plants.  At  this  season,  the 
herdsmen  are  with  their  cattle  in  still  higher  regions  than  those 
which  we  trod,  the  herbage  where  we  travelled  being  reserved 
till  they  descend  in  the  autumn.  "We  have  visited  the  Abbey  of 
Engelberg,  not  many  leagues  from  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
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Laoerne.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  site  of  the  Abbey  was 
appointed  by  angels,  singing  from  a  lofty  mountain  that  rises 
from  the  plain  of  the  yallej,  and  which,  from  having  been  thi^ 
honored,  is  called  Engelberg,  or  the  Hill  of  the  Angels.  It  is  a 
glorioos  position  for  such  beings,  and  I  should  have  thought  my- 
self repaid  for  the  trouble  of  so  long  a  journey  by  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  when  I  first  came  in  view  of  the  vale  in 
which  the  convent  is  placed,  and  of  the  mountains  that  enclose  it. 
The  light  of  the  sun  had  left  the  valley ;  and  the  deep  shadows 
spread  over  it  heightened  the  splendor  of  the  evening  light,  and 
spread  upon  the  surrounding  mountains,  some  of  which  had  their 
smnmits  covered  with  pure  snow,  and  others  were  half  hidden  by 
vapors  rolling  round  them ;  and  the  Bock  of  Engelberg  could 
not  have  been  seen  under  more  fortunate  circumstances,  for 
niasses  of  doud  glowing  with  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the 
Bettmg  sun  were  hovering  round  it,  like  choirs  of  spirits  preparing 
to  settle  upon  its  venerable  head.  To-day  we  quit  this  place  to 
ssceod  the  mountain  Bighi.  We  shall  be  detained  in  this  neigh- 
borhood till  our  passports  are  returned  from  Berne,  signed  by  the 
Austrian  Minister,  which  we  find  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
'w  to  proceed  into  the  Milanese.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  at  the 
latest,  we  hope  to  reach  Geneva,  returning  by  the  Simplon  Pass. 
There  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  your  Lordship  ; 
and  may  I  beg  that  you  would  not  omit  to  mention  our  Westr 
nioreland  politics  ?  The  diet  of  Switzerland  is  now  sitting  in  this 
place.  Yesterday  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Bavarian 
envoy,  whose  views  of  ih^  state  of  Europe  appear  to  me  very  just. 
This  letter  must  unavoidably  prove  dull  to  your  Lordship ;  but 
when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  hope  to  make  some 
Amends,  though  I  feel  this  is  a  very  superficial  way  of  viewing  a 
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country,  even  with  reference  merely  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
We  Lave  not  met  witli  many  English ;  there  is  scarcely  a  third 
part  as  many  in  the  country  as  there  was  last  year.  A  brother 
of  Lord  Gray  is  in  the  house  where  we  now  are,  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton  left  yesterday.  I  mujst  conclude  abruptly,  with  kindest 
remembrances  to  Lady  Lonsdale  and  Lady  Mary.  Believe  me^ 
my  Lord,  most  faithfully. 

Your  Lordship's  Wm.  Wordswobth 


Vm.— LAKE  OF  COMO  AND  ITS  AMUSEMENTS. 

Lady  Morgan  to  Lady  Clarke, 

Lake  of  Couo  (Villa  Fontana),  June  26th,  1817. 
The  attentions  of  the  Milanese  increase  with  our  residence 
among  them,  and  persons  of  all  parties,  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines,  have  united  to  pay  us  attention.  The  ex-Minister  of  the 
Interior  made  a  splendid  entertainment  for  us  at  his  beautiftil 
villa,  as  did  the  Trivulgis,  and  a  Marquis  de  Sylvas,  of  whose 
villa  and  gardens  there  are  many  printed  accounts.  We  were 
told  there  was  no  hospitality  in  Italy.  We  not  only  dined  out 
three  times  a  week  on  an  average,  but  we  have  had  carriages 
and  horses  so  much  at  our  service,  that,  though  we  have  made 
several  excursions  of  twenty  and  thirty  miles  into  the  country, 
we  never  had  occasion  to  hire  horses  but  once,  and  that  was 
to  go  to  Pavia,  where  we  spent  a  few  days,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  old  Volta,  the  inventor  of  the  Voltaic  battery. 
We  went  with  the  Count  and  Countess  Confalonieri  to  see 
Monza  and  its  magnificent  cathedral,  where  the  iron  crown  of 
Lombardy  is  kept.  The  difficulty  and  ceremonies  attending  on 
this,  convince  me  that  the  travellers  (not  even  Eustace,  who 
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meDtions  so  lightly  Laving  seen  this  relic)  have  never  seen  it  at 
al   We  had  an  order,  expedited  the  night  before,  from  the 
Arcfadnke  to  the  chanoines  of  Monza,  who  received  us  in  grand 
pontificals  at  the  gates  of  the  church,  as  did  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  imperial  soite  at  the  palace  of  Monza,  where  the  Arch- 
duke resides.     We  have  also  been  to  see  the  Grand  Chartreuse, 
and  in  all  mj  life  I  was  never  so  entertained ;  but  as  to  churches, 
uid  pictures,  and  public  edifices,  and  institutions,  mj  head  is  full 
of  nothing  else.     To  tell  the  truth,  we  became  latterly  quite 
overcome  and  exhausted  by  the  life  we  led,  for  we  never  knew 
one  moment's  quiet,  nor  had  time  to  do  any  thing.     We  had 
been  offered  the  use  of  two  beautiful  villas  on  the  Lake  of  Como 
for  nothing ;  one  of  them,  the  Villa  Someriva,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest palaces  in  Lombardy.*    We  left  Milan  ten  days  back,  and 
have  since  lived  in  a  state  of  enchantment,  and  I  really  beh'eve 
in  fairy  land.     I  know  not  where  to  refer  you  for  an  account  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  except  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  letters. 
The  lake  is  fifty  miles  long,  and  the  stupendous  and  magnificent 
nwnntains  which  embosom  it  are  strewn  along  their  edges  with 
^e  fantastic  villas  of  the  nobility  of  Milan,  to  which,  as  there  is 
no  road,  there  is  no  approach  but  by  water.     We  took  boat  at 
the  pretty  antique  town  of  Como,  and  literally  landed  in  the 
fewing-room  of  the  Villa  Tempi.     The  first  things  I  perceived 
were  the  orange  and  lemon  trees,  laden  with  fruit,  growing  in 
groves  in  the  open  air ;  the  American  aloes,  olive  trees,  vines, 
Md  mulberries,  all  in  blossom  or  fruit,  covering  the  mountains 
Almost  to  their  summits.      The  blossoms  and  orange  flowers, 
with  the  profusion  of  roses  and  wild  pinks,  were  almost  too  in- 
toxicating for  our  vulgar  senses.    The  next  day  we  set  off  on 
OQr  aquatic  excursions  through  regions  the  mildest,  the  loveliest, 
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the  most  romantic  that  can  be  conceived.  We  landed  at  all  tli6 
curious  and  classical  points — at  Pliny*8  fountain,  the  site  of  bi^ 
villa,  etc.,  and  after  a  course  of  twenty-five  miles  reached  mj 
villa  of  Someriva,  which  we  found  to  be  a  splendid  palace,  all 
marble,  surrounded  by  groves  of  orange  trees,  but  so  vast,  b^ 
solitary,  so  imposing,  and  so  remote  from  all  medical  aid,  that  I 
gave  up  the  idea  of  occupying  it,  and  we  rowed  off  to  visit  otha^ 
villas,  and  at  last  set  up  our  boat  at  a  pretty  inn  on  the  lake^ 
where  we  sat  up  half  the  night  watching  the  arrival  of  boats  an^ 
listening  to  the  choruses  of  the  boatmen.  The  next  day  we  r©^ 
turned,  and  after  new  voyages  found  a  beautiful  little  villa  on  th^ 
lake,  ten  minutes*  row  from  Como,  which  we  have  taken  for  twcr 
months,  at  six  pounds  a  month.  The  YiUa  Fontana  consists  of 
two  pavilions,  as  they  are  called  here,  or  small  houses  of  two 
stories,  which  are  separated  by  a  garden.  In  one  reside  the 
sigDor  and  signora,  our  hosts,  with  a  charming  family ;  in  the 
other  reside  the  Signor  and  Signora  Morgan,  with  an  Italian 
valet-de-chambre.  These  pavilions  are  on  ihe  lake  in  a  little 
pyramid,  the  vines  and  grapes  festooned  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
woven  into  a  canopy  above.  The  lake  spreads  before  us  with 
all  its  mountain  beauties  and  windings.  To  the  right  lies  the 
town  of  Como,  with  its  Gothic  cathedral.  Immediately  behind 
us,  on  every  side,  rise  the  mountains  which  divide  Italian  Svntz* 
erland  from  Lombardy,  covered  with  vines,  olives,  and  lime 
trees,  and  all  this  is  lighted  by  a  brilliant  sun  and  canopied  by 
skies  bright,  and  blue,  and  cloudless.  We  have  already  made 
some  excursions  into  these  enchanting  mountains,  which  are  like 
cultivated  gardens  raised  into  the  air,  and  walked  within  a  mile 
of  the  Swiss  frontier,  We  have  a  boat  belonging  to  the  villa 
anchored  in  the  garden,  into  which  we  jump  and  row  off.    But 
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of  all  the  delights,  imagine  that  shoals  of  foolish  fish  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake  in  the  evening,  and  tliat  Morgan,  who  ambi- 
tioned  nothing  but  a  nibble  on  the  Liffey  line,  here  catches  the 
victims  of  his  art  bj  dozens  I     Our  villa  consists  of  seven  pretty 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor,  and  four  below.     The  floors  are  stone, 
spriniled  with  water  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  the  walls  painted 
iQ  fresco,  green  jalousies,  and  muslin  draperies,  and  yet,  with 
an  these  cooling  precautions,  the  heat  obliges  us  to  sit  still  all  day. 
There  is  only  one  circumstance  which  reconciles  me  to  your  not 
sbaring  our  pleasures,  and  that  is  a  small  matter  of  lightning 
and  thunder,  which  comes  about  two  days  out  of  three,  and  is 
sometimes  a  little  too  near  and  too  loud  for  the  nerves  of  some 
of  my  Mends.     At  this  present  moment  it  shakes  the  house,  and 
the  rain  is  falling  as  if  Cox  of  Kilkenny  was  coming  again.     If, 
^7  the  time  we  return,  I  don't  make  "  Les  serpens  d'envie  sifler 
^  votre  cceur"  with  my  Spanish  guitar,  my  name  is  not 
OliTer!    Morgan  is  making  great  progress  on  the  guitar.     I 
think  it  would  amuse  you  to  witness  the  life  we  lead  here.    We 
rise  early,  and  as  our  house  is  a  perfect  smother,  we  open  the 
blinds  (the  sashes  are  never  shut),  and  paradise  bursts  on  us 
^ith  a  sun  and  sky  that  you  never  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 
^e  breakfast  under  our  arcade  of  vines,  and  the  table  is  cov- 
ered with  peaches  and  nectarines,  while  the  fish  literally  pop 
their  heads  out  of  the  lake  to  be  fed,  though  Morgan,  like  a  trai- 
tor, takes  them  by  hundreds.    Except  you  saw  him  in  a  yellow 
muslin  gown  and  straw  hat,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  you  have  no 
idea  of  human  felicity  I    All  day  we  are  shut  up  in  our  respective 
little  studies,  in  which  the  light  scarcely  penetrates,  for  the  intol- 
erable heat  obliges  every  one  to  remain  shut  up  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  and  the  houses  and  villages  look  as  if  they  were 
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uninhabited.  At  two  o'clock  we  dine,  at  five  drink  tea,  and  then 
we  are  off  to  the  mountains,  and  frequently  don't  come  back  till 
night,  or  else  we  are  on  the  lake ;  but  in  either  instance  wc  are 
in  scenes  which  no  pencil  could  delineate  nor  pen  describe.  The 
mountains,  with  their  valleys  and  glens,  are  covered  with  fig 
trees,  chestnuts,  and  olive  trees,  and  with  the  lovely  vineyards 
which  are  formed  into  festoons  and  arcades,  and  have  quite  an- 
other appearance  from  the  stunted  vineyards  of  France.  The 
other  day  after  dinner  we  walked  on  till  we  came  to  some  ba^ 
riers,  where  we  were  stopped  by  donaniers.  We  asked  T^'here 
we  were,  and  found  it  was  Switzerland.  So,  having  walked 
through  a  pretty  Swiss  village,  and  admired  a  sign,  ^'  William 
Tell,"  we  walked  back  to  Italy  to  tea. 

We  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  society ;  some  of  our  Milan- 
ese nobles  come  occasionally  to  their  villas  on  the  lake,  and  we 
are  always  asked  to  join  the  party.     The  Commandant  de  hi 
Ville  continues  to  give  us  tea  parties,  and  we  have  three  very 
nice  English  families,  of  whom  we  see  a  good  deal  (that  is,  as 
much  as  we  like).     One  consists  of  three  sisters,  heiresses  aod 
nieces  to  the  Bishop  of  Hochester,  the  Misses  King.     They  are 
sensible,  off-handed  women,  travel  about  with  no  protection  but 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  though  still  youngish,  and  are  equally  in- 
dependent  in  every  other  respect.     They  are  so  anxious  to  know 
us,  and  so  fearful  of  intruding,  that  the  youngest  (drdle  de  corps) 
was  coming  in  disguise  as  an  Italian  lady  (because  English 
women,  they  said,  have  no  right  to  force  themselves  on  one), 
with  some  story  to  get  admittance  I     Another  family,  Mr.  Law- 
rie's,  English  people  of  fashion,  with  seven  children,  a  French 
governess,  an  Irish  tutor,  and  an  English  houskeeper.     Our  last 
and  most  delightful  is  Mrs.  Locke  and  three  charming  daughters ; 
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f^  is  aunt  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  being  the  old  Duchess's 
<iaoghter  by  Ogilvie.  She  is  connected  with  all  the  first  and 
clererest  people  in  England,  and  smacks  of  all  that's  best  in  the 
best  waj.  She  was,  she  said,  a  long  time  negotiating  the  busi- 
ness of  an  introduction  to  me,  and  at  last  effected  it  by  getting  a 
dinner  made  on  the  lake,  to  which  we  were  invited.  Since  then 
we  are  in  constant  correspondence,  either  by  voyages  on  the  lake 
or  by  notes.  We  dined  there  the  other  day,  and  by  way  of 
amusing  the  sweet  girls,  who  are  shut  up  in  the  loveliest  but 
most  solitary  site,  I  announced  a  party  in  my  vineyard ;  and 
there  were  the  Kings,  and  my  Austrian  commandant,  and  some 
of  his  officers  and  Spanish  guitars,  and  a  little  band  of  music, 
wd  fireworks,  provided  by  the  young  signori  of  my  host's  fam- 
ily; there  was  tea,  and  cakes,  and  all  sorts  of  things  laid  on 
^  terrace  by  the  lake,  and  Mrs.  Locke's  boat  approached  in 
^w,  and  the  heavens  looked  transcendently  bright,  when  lo !  up 
rose  one  of  the  lake  hurricanes  ;  the  lightning  flashed,  the  thun- 
der rolled,  tea,  cakes,  and  fireworks  were  carried  into  the  air, 
and  poor  Mrs.  Locke,  after  tossing  for  five  hours  in  a  boat,  which 
*t  every  moment  threatened  to  be  overset,  was  too  happy  to 
land  at  midnight,  two  miles  off,  at  a  wretched  little  village,  and 
pass  the  night  at  a  cabaret,  or  miserable  public  house.  So  much 
for  my  Como  news ! 

The  weather  has  been  splendid  ;  the  heat  was  at  ninety  de- 
grees of  our  thermometer  for  some  days.  In  the  midst  of  the 
glories  of  this  beautiful  clime  these  sudden  storms  burst  forth, 
and  while  they  last  spoil  all.  Among  our  Comesque  amusements, 
one  is  going  to  the  festivals  of  the  saints  on  the  mountains,  and 
to  the  churches.  To-morrow  we  are  to  have  an  opera  in  Como, 
with  a  company  from  Milan,  and  the  Commandant  has  given  us 
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his  box.  There  has  been  an  imperial  fete  at  Mflan,  call 
rousal,  for  which  we  had  an  imperial  invitation ;  but 
dresses  were  necessary,  we  thought  it  not  worth  the  > 
We  are  delighted  with  the  good  family  of  our  host  hei 
are  Don  Giongo  and  Donna  Teresa,  the  heads :  he  is  r 
the  "  Padrone,"  and  excellent  in  his  way ;  she,  the  besi 
in  the  world;  but  as  they  speak  Milanese,  and  ve 
Italian,  we  get  on  as  it  pleases  heaven.  The  chief  bei 
eldest  son,  a  Major  in  the  army,  and  aide-de-camp  to  h 
a  General ;  he  is  "  Don  Gallias,"  and  "  my  poor  servai 
for  he  absolutely  watches  our  looks  and  anticipates  oui 
Then  two  younger  sons,  handsome  lads,  come  home  for  i 
lege  vacation,  and  two  pretty,  brown,  black-eyed  girls 
Giovana  and  Donna  Bosina ;  nothing  can  equal  their  ga; 
noise.  They  live  in  the  garden,  and  the  young  men  are 
fully  musical.  The  talent  for  music  here  is  as  con 
speech.  The  children  walk  hand-in-hand  and  sing  in 
most  from  the  cradle.  On  Sundays  the  recreation  of  i 
antry  is  to  get  into  boats  and  float  on  the  lake,  and  siu] 
rus,  which  they  do  wonderfully ;  but  you  never  hear 
though  there  is  nothing  but  singing  from  morning  t 
Such  is  our  life,  circle,  and  society  here !  Considering 
moteneps  of  our  habitation  ce  n'est  pas  nud.  I  forgot  to 
we  have  an  ex-Ambassador  and  his  gay  French  wife,  a 
Capuchin  friars,  r.uJ  that  I  was  most  gallantly  receive 
monks  of  a  most  famous  college  here ;  oue  of  them  t 
head  I  ever  beheld.  Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of 
the  fine  heads  here,  of  our  young  hosts  in  particular ;  I 
is  also  the  most  hideous  race,  called  Cretins,  that  eve 
sent  into  the  world  to  disgrace  her  handiworks ;  they 
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Mj  the  figure  of  nut-crackers  that  we  have  in  toy-shops,  not 
above  two  feet  high,  with  the  head  almost  on  the  knees,  but 
monstrouslj  gay  and  self-conceited. 

I  labor,  as  usual,  four  or  ^yq  hours  a  day.  I  think  I  shall 
^  the  best  that  I  have  done  yet,  and  that  my  great  glory  is  to 
come.  Lord  Byron  is,  I  hear,  at  Bologna.  We  have  read  his 
I^n  Juan.  It  is  full  of  good  fun,  excellent  hits,  and  d  mourir 
it  fire.  His  blue-stocking  lady  is  sketched  off  wickedly  well, 
^  his  shipwreck  is  horrible  bad  taste,  bad  feeling,  and  bad 
pob'cy.  I  see  they  have  put  in  the  French  papers  that  I  have 
left  Italy  for  Vienna.  I  don't  know  the  motive.  What  is  to  be 
done  about  Moore  ?  We  were  going  to  write  to  Byron  about 
Mm,  poor  fellow. 

Lore  to  Clarke ;  kisses  to  the  children.     Sans  adieu ! 

L.  M 


E.— VERONA,  VENICE,  AND  TRAVEL  IN  ITALY. 
CfkarUa  Dieheru  to  Lady  BUiHngton, 

Milan,  Wednesday,  NoTember  20tb,  1844. 
Appearances  are  against  me.  Don't  believe  them.  I  have 
^tten  you,  in  intention,  fifty  letters,  and  I  can  claim  no  credit 
*^^  any  one  of  them  (though  they  were  the  best  letters.you  ever 
'^),  for  they  all  originated  in  my  desire  to  live  in  your  mem- 
^^  and  regard. 

Since  I  heard  firom  Count  D'Orsay  I  have  been  beset  in  I 
^on't  know  how  many  ways.  First  of  all  I  went  to  Marseilles, 
^tid  came  back  to  Genoa.  Then  I  moved  to  the  Peschiere. 
^W  some  people,  who  had  been  present  at  the  Scientific  Con- 
Si^  here,  made  a  sudden  inroad  on  that  establishment,  and 
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overran  it.     Then  they  went  away.     I  shut  myself  up  for  one 
month,  close  and  tight,  over  my  little  Christmas  book,  "The 
Chimes."     All  my  affections  and  passions  got  twined  aod  knotf 
ted  up  in  it,  and  I  became  as  haggard  as  a  murderer  long  before 
I  wrote  ''  The  End."     When  I  had  done  that,  like  "  The  Man 
of  Thessaly,"  who,  having  scratched  his  eyes  out  in  a  quickset 
hedge,  plunged  into  a  bramble-bush  to  scratch  them  in  again,  I 
fled  to  Venice  to  recover  the  composure  I  had  disturbed.    From 
thence  I  went  to  Yerona  and  to  Mantua.    And  now  I  am  here ; 
just  come  up  from  under  ground,  and  earthy  all  over,  from  see- 
ing that  extraordinary  tomb  in  which  the  dead  saint  lies  in  an 
alabaster  case,  with  sparkling  jewels  all  about  him  to  mock  his 
dasky  eyes,  not  to  mention  the  twenty-franc  pieces  which  devout 
votaries  were  ringing  down  upon  a  sort  of  skylight  in  the  Cathe- 
dral pavement  above,  as  if  it  were  the  counter  of  his  heavenly  shop. 

You  know  Verona?  You  know  every  thing  in  Italy,  I  know. 
I  am  not  learned  in  geography,  and  it  was  a  great  blow  to  me  to 
find  that  Homeo  was  only  banished  five-and-twenty  miles.  It 
was  a  greater  blow  to  me  to  see  the  old  house  of  the  Capulets, 
with  their  cognizance  still  carved  in  stone  over  the  gateway  of 
the  court-yard.  It  is  a  most  miserable  little  inn,  at  this  time  ankle 
deep  in  dirt,  and  noisy  vetturini  and  muddy  market  carts  were 
disputing  possession  of  the  yard  with  a  brood  of  geese,  aU 
splashed  and  bespattered  as  if  they  had  their  yesterday's  white 
trowsers  on.  There  was  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the  beautiful 
story  but  a  very  unsentimental  middle-aged  lady  (the  Fadrona  I 
suppose)  in  the  doorway,  who  resembled  old  Capulet  in  the  one 
particular  of  being  very  great  indeed  in  the  family-way. 

The  Roman  amphitheatre  delighted  me  beyond  expression* 
I  never  saw  any  thing  so  full  of  solemn,  ancient  interest.     There 
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are  the  four-and-fortj  rows  of  seats,  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  if 
their  occupants  had  vacated  them  but  yesterday ;  the  entrances, 
passages,  dens,  rooms,  corridors,  the  numbers  over  some  of  the 
arches.  An  equestrian  troop  had  been  there  some  days  before, 
aod  had  scooped  out  a  little  ring  at  one  end  of  the  arena,  and 
had  their  performances  in  that  spot.  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
it,  of  an  things,  for  its  very  dreariness. 

Fancy  a  handful  of  people  sprinkled  over  one  comer  of  the 
great  place  (the  whole  population  of  Verona  wouldn't  fill  it), 
and  a  spangled  cavalier  bowing  to  the  echoes  and  the  grass-grown 
walls !  I  climbed  to  the  topmost  seat  and  looked  away  at  the 
beautiful  view  for  some  minutes;  when  I  turned  round  and 
looked  down  into  the  theatre  again,  it  had  exactly  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  straw  hat,  to  which  the  helmet  in  tlie  Castle  of 
Otranto  was  a  baby ;  the  rows  of  seats  representing  the  different 
plaits  of  straw,  and  the  arena  the  inside  of  the  crown. 

I  had  great  expectations  of  Venice,  but  they  fall  immeasura- 
bly short  of  the  wonderful  reality.  The  short  time  I  passed 
there  went  by  me  in  a  dream.  I  hardly  think  it  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate its  beauties,  its  sources  of  interest,  its  uncommon  nov- 
elty and  freshness.  A  thousand  and  one  realizations  of  the 
thousand  and  one  nights  could  scarcely  captivate  and  enchant 
me  more  than  Venice. 

Yonr  old  house  at  Albaro— II  Faradiso— ^is  spoken  of  as 
yours  to  this  day.  What  a  gallant  place  it  is !  I  don't  know 
the  present  inmate,  but  I  hear  that  he  bought  and  furnished  it 
not  long  since  with  great  splendor,  in  the  French  style,  and  that 
he  wishes  to  sell  it.  I  wish  I  were  rich,  and  could  buy  it. 
There  is  a  third-rate  wine  shop  below  Byron's  house,  and  the 
place  looks  dull,  and  miserable,  and  ruinous  enough. 
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Old is  a  trifle  uglier  than  when  I  first  arrived. 

has  periodical  parties,  at  .which  there  are  a  great  manj  ^owcr- 
pots  and  a  few  ices ;    no  other  refreshments.     He  goes  abonf 
constantly,  charged  with  extemporaneous  poetry,  and  is  alwaj5 
ready,  like  tavern  dinners,  on  the  shortest  notice  and  the  most 
reasonable  terms.     He  keeps  a  gigantic  harp  in  his  bedroom, 
together  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  for  fixing  his  ideas  as  they 
flow  ;  a  kind  of  profane  King  David,  but  truly  good-natured  and 
very  harmless. 

Pray  say  to  Count  D'Orsay  every  thing  that  is  cordial  and 
loving  from  me.     The  travelling  purse  he  gave  me  has  been  of 
inamense  service ;   it  has  been  constantly  opened.    AH  Italy 
seems  to  yearn  to  put  its  hand  in  it.     I  think  of  hanging  it,  when 
I  come  back  to  England,  on  a  nail  as  a  trophy,  and  of  gashing 
the  brim  like  the  blade  of  an  old  sword,  and  saying  to  my  eon 
and  heir,  as  they  do  upon  the  stage,  "  You  see  this  notch,  boy? 
Five  hundred  firancs  were  laid  low  on  that  day  for  post-horses. 
Where  this  gap  is,  a  waiter  charged  your  father  treble  the  co^ 
rect  amount — and  got  it.     This  end,  worn  into  teeth  like  the 
rasped  edge  of  an  old  file,  is  sacred  to  the  custom-houses,  boy, 
this  passport,  and  the  shabby  soldiers  at  town  gates,  who  put  an 
open  hand  and  a  dirty  coat-cuff  into  the  coach  windows  of  all 
Forestieri.     Take  it,  boy,  thy  father  has  nothing  else  to  give  !'* 

My  desk  is  cooling  itself  in  a  mail-coach  somewhere  down  at 
the  back  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  pens  and  ink  in  this  bouse  are 
so  detestable  that  I  have  no  hope  of  your  ever  getting  to  this 
portion  of  my  letter.  But  I  have  the  less  misery  in  this  state  of 
mind,  from  knowing  that  it  has  nothing  in  it  to  repay  you  for 
the  trouble  of  perusal.  Chables  Dickens. 
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I-MLAN— CORRESPONDENCE  OF  LUCRETLA  BORGIA. 
Lard  Bj/ron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

Milan,  Oct  16th,  181C. 
I  hear  that  Mr.  Davies  has  arrived  in  England,  but  that,  of 
wme  letters  committed  to  his  care  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  only  half 
We  been  delivered.  This  intelligence  naturally  makes  me  feel 
'  ^ttle  anxious  for  mine,  and  among  them  for  the  MS.  which  I 
^hed  to  have  compared  with  them  sent  by  me  through  the 
^ands  of  Mr.  Shelley.  I  trust  that  it  has  arrived  safely ;  and, 
^deed,  not  less  so  that  some  little  crystals  from  Mont  Blanc, 
for  my  daughter  and  niece,  have  reached  their  address.  Pray 
^Te  Uie  goodness  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Davies  that  no  accident 
(bj  custom-house  or  loss)  has  befallen  them,  and  satisfy  me  on 
^  point  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  told  me  that  Mr.  Gifford  had  kind- 
ty  undertaken  to  correct  the  press  (at  my  request)  during  my 
^nce ;  at  least  I  hope  so.  It  wiU  add  to  my  many  obligations 
to  that  gentleman. 

I  wrote  to  you  on  my  way  here  a  short  note,  dated  Martigny. 
Ur.  Hobhouse  and  myself  arrived  here  a  few  d&ys  ago,  by  the 
Simplon  and  Lago  Maggiore  routes.  Of  course,  we  visited  the 
Borromean  islands,  which  are  hne^  but  too  artificial.  The  Sim- 
plon is  magnificent  in  its  nature  and  its  art ;  both  God  and  man 
liave  done  wonders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Devil,  who  must  cer- 
^y  have  had  a  hand  (or  a  hoof)  in  some  of  the  rocks  and  ra- 
pines, through  and  over  which  the  works  are  carried. 

Milan  is  striking ;  the  cathedral  superb.    The  city  altogether 
reminds  me  of  Seville,  but  a  little  inferior.     We  had  heard  divers 
bruits  and  took  precautions  on  the  road,  near  the  frontier,  against 
17 
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some  worthy  fellows  (».  e.,  felons)  that  were  "  out,"  and  had 
ransacked  some  preceding  travellers  a  few  weeks  ago,  near 
Sesto,  or  Cesto,  I  forget  which,  of  cash  and  raiment,  besides 
putting  them  in  bodily  fear,  and  lodging  about  twenty  sings  in 
the  retreating  part  of  a  courier  belonging  to  Mr.  Hope.  But  we 
were  not  molested,  nor  I  think  in  any  danger,  except  in  the  way 
of  making  mistakes  in  cocking  and  priming,  whenever  we  saw 
an  old  house  or  an  ill-looking  thicket,  and  now  and  then  suspect- 
ing  the  true  men,  who  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  the 
thieves  of  other  countries.  What  the  thieves  may  look  like  I 
know  not,  nor  desire  to  know,  for  it  seems  they  come  upon  you 
in  bodies  of  thirty  (in  buckram  and  Kendal  green)  at  a  time,  so 
that  voyagers  have  no  great  chance.  It  is  something  like  poor 
dear  Turkey  in  that  respect,  but  not  so  good,  for  there  you  can 
have  as  great  a  body  of  rogues  to  match  the  regular  banditti ; 
but  here  the  gens-d'armes  are  said  to  be  no  great  things,  and  as 
for  one's  own  people,  one  can't  carry  them  about,  like  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  with  a  gun  on  each  shoulder. 

I  have  been  to  the  Ambrosian  library ;  it  is  a  fine  collection? 
full  of  manuscripts,  edited  and  unedited.  I  enclose  you  a  M 
of  the  former,  recently  published.  These  are  matters  for  your 
Uteraii,  For  me,  in  my  simple  way,  I  have  been  most  delighted 
with  a  correspondence  of  letters,  all  original  and  amatory,  be* 
tween  Liicreiia  Borgia  and  Cardinal  Bemho,  preserved  there.  - 
have  pored  over  them  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  the  prettiest  aD< 
fairest  imaginable ;  I  never  saw  fairer,  and  shall  go  repeatedly  t 
read  the  epistles  over  and  over,  and  if  I  can  obtain  some  of  th 
hair  by  fair  means  I  shall  try.  I  have  already  persuaded  th 
librarian  to  promise  me  copies  of  the  letters,  and  I  hope  he  wi 
not  disappoint  me.    They  are  short  but  very  simple,  sweet  an 
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to  the  pnrpose.*     There  are  some  copies  of  verses  in  Spanbh, 
Afao  bj  her.    The  tress  of  her  hair  is  long,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
beaotifuL    The  Brera  gallery  of  paintings  has  some  fine  pic- 
tures, bat  nothing  of  a  collection.     Of  painting  I  know  nothing, 
bat  I  like  a  Guercino,  a  picture  of  Abraham  putting  away  Ha- 
gar  and  Ishmael,  which  seems  to  me  natural  and  goodly.    The 
Flefflish  school,  such  as  I  saw  it  in  Flanders,  I  utterly  detested, 
<iespised,  and  abhorred ;  it  might  be  painting,  but  it  was  not  na- 
to.    The  Italian  is  pleasing,  and  their  ideal  very  noble. 

The  Italians  I  have  encoimtered  here  are  very  intelligent  and 
Agreeable.  In  a  few  days  I  am  to  meet  Monti.  By  the  way,  I 
have  just  heard  an  anecdote  of  Beccaria,  who  published  such 
admirable  things  against  the  punishment  of  death.  As  soon  as 
Us  book  was  out,  his  servant  having  read  it  I  presume,  stole  his 
watch,  and  his  master,  while  correcting  the  press  of  a  second 
edition,  did  all  he  could  to  have  him  hanged,  by  way  of  ad- 
Totisement. 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  triumphal  arch  begun  by  Napoleon  aa 
a  gate  to  this  dty ;  but  the  part  completed  worthy  of  another 
age,  and  ihe  same  country.  The  society  here  is  very  oddly  car^ 
ned  on,  at  the  theatre  and  the  theatre  only,  which  answers  to  our 
<^ra.  People  meet  there,  but  as  at  a  rout,  and  in  very  small 
circles.  From  Milan  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  If  you  write,  write 
to  Geneva,  as  before.    The  letter  will  bo  forwarded. 

Yours  ever. 

*  The  existence  of  thiB  correspondeoce  U  mentioned  bj  Mr.  Roscoe  In  his 
li^  of  Leo  X.,  but  he  had  not  seen  it 
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XL— ROME,  AlO)  REMAINS  OF  ANCIENT  ART. 
Lord  Dudley  to  the  JSisAop  of  Zlandqf, 

RoiOE,  Jan.  14th,  1816. 
1  begin  upon  this  monstrous  sheet  of  long  paper  not  with  the 
malicious  design  of  inflicting  the  whole  of  it  upon  yon,  coyered 
with  my  cramped  handwriting,  but  because,  as  far  as  a  nngle 
letter  goes,  it  is  always  well  to  give  oneself  room  enough,  in  o^ 
der  to  prepare  against  any  sudden  influx  of  ideas ;  and  also,  what 
is  far  more  to  the  purpose,  because  at  this  moment  my  portfolio 
does  not  afford  any  thing  of  less  unreasonable  dimensions.   1 
wrote  to  you  before  from  Rome,  but  I  said  nothing  alxynt  it,  be- 
cause at  that  time  I  had  not  taken  even  the  most  cursory  view 
of  what  it  contains.     Since  that  I  have  been  pretty  nearly  over 
it.     One  is  always  desirous  to  collect  as  many  opinions  as  one 
can  with  respect  to  a  great  man  or  a  celebrated  place,  from 
those  that  have  seen  them  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  explain  to  joo, 
as  well  as  I  can,  the  sort  of  impression  that  Rome  has  made 
upon  my  mind.    In  the  first  place,  I  am  bold  enough  to  think, 
and  rash  enough  to  say — ^with  deference,  however,  to  better  judg- 
ments— ^that  the  merit  of  the  ancient  buildings  here  has  been  a 
good  deal  exaggerated.     No  doubt  they  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
praise  and  admiration,  but  they  have  received  a  double  share  of 
both  from  fancy,  afiectation,  and  that  blind  attachment  to  classi- 
cal antiquity  which  swayed  the  minds  of  artists  and  scholars  for 
some  centuries  after  the  revival  of  learning.     There  are  two 
ways  of  considering  these  objects — ^as  what  they  are,  or  as  what 
they  have  been.     Now  there  are  not  above  four  or  five  of  the 
ancient  monuments  that  are  still  perfect  enough  to  give  much 
pleasure,  except  to  a  very  enthusiastic  eye.    First,  and  much 
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any  thing  else,  comes  the  Pantheon,  complete,  beautiful, 
the  purest  age.  I  really  think  it  deserves  all  that  has 
dd  in  its  praise,  though  one's  pleasure  in  seeing  it  is  in 
be  attributed  to  the  satisfaction  and  surprise  one  feels  at 
pilar  good  fortune  which  has  preserved  it  entire  amidst  the 
of  almost  every  thing  else.  Besides,  one  is  a  good  deal 
y  Agrippa  and  the  Augustan  age.  Still  I  will  fairly  own, 
it  stood  at  Tumham  Green  and  had  been  finished  yester- 
a  man  from  Birmingham,  it  would  still  strike  one  as  a 
nd  beautiful  work.  Its  size,  however,  which  in  architec- 
a  very  material  point,  is  (as  I  need  not  tell  you)  not  by 
tans  remarkable.  It  is  surpassed  by  all  the  great  modem 
3S.  Then  comes  the  Coliseum,  which,  though  sadly  ruined, 
possible  to  look  at  without  being  very  much  struck  with  its 
»us  mass.  Then  the  triumphant  arches,  Trajan's  pillar, 
3  little  temple  of  Vesta.  This  is  pretty  nearly  all  that 
f  pleases  the  eye.  The  Obelisks,  indeed,  are  numerous 
rfect,  but  they  are  curious  rather  than  beautiful.  What 
nains  of  antiquity  consists  of  unsightly  ruins.  There  are, 
B,  some  few  exceptions  which  I  ought  to  have  made,  but 
ny.  You  may  find  a  great  many  pretty  bits  and  scraps, 
thing  else  sufficiently  entire  to  be  admired  as  a  whole.  I 
isible,  however,  that  the  present  beauty  and  perfectness 
3  monuments  is  not  the  most  interesting  subject  of  consid- 
•  They  are  to  be  looked  at  chiefly  as  traces,  in  which, 
help  of  history,  we  may  discover  the  state  of  ancient  art, 
,  and  power.  And  certainly  in  every  part  of  Home  there 
undant  proofs  of  its  having  been  the  capital  of  a  great, 
ilightened,  and  victorious  people.  Yet  I  own  that,  when 
lect  how  long  and  how  completely  the  Bomans  were  ma&- 
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ters  of  the  world,  how  severely  they  governed  it,  how  unmerci- 
fully they  plundered  it,  and  how  much  of  their  greatness  and 
authority  was  concentrated  in  this  single  dty,  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  extent  or  splendor  of  their  public  works.    AU 
that  they  did,  when  compared  with  the  vastness  of  their  empire, 
is  very  much  inferior,  indeed,  to  what  was  accompli^ed  bj  tk 
little  republics  both  of  Greece  and  its  colonies.     Indeed,  there  is 
no  point  upon  which  travellers  seem  now  to  be  more  agreed 
than  on  the  preference  that  is  due  to  the  remaining  moaumoDts 
of  Grecian  architecture.     Those  that  have  seen  Greece  firs^- 
and  there  are  several  of  that  description  here  now — speak  of  the 
Boman  buildings  much  less  respectfully  than  I  have  ventured  to 
do.     Something  must  be  ascribed  to  the  strength  of  first  impres- 
sions, and  to  the  vanity  which  induces  people  almost  always  to 
overrate  what  they  have  seen,  particularly  if  it  is  at  all  difficolt 
of  access ;  but  still  their  opinion  is  so  decisive  and  so  universal, 
that  I  am  persuaded  it  is  founded  in  truth. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  distinguished  modem  buildings  are. 
of  course,  churches,  which  are  everywhere  scattered  about  with 
pious  profusion.     At  first  their  immense  nimiber  fatigues  the 
eye  and  oppresses  the  recollection,  but  still  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  their  size  and  splendor.    The  ancient  monuments 
have,  indeed,  been  heavily  taxed  to  adorn  them.    They  are  full 
of  columns  taken  from  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Eomans. 
In  many  instances  these  have  been  employed  with  more  liberal- 
ity than  taste-^<;hiefly  in  the  older  churches.    You  see  Ionic  and 
Corinthian,  granite  and  white  marble,  huddled  together  with  an 
ignorance  not  only  of  the  nicer  rules  of  architecture,  but  of  the 
efiect  which  uniformity  seems  universally  calculated  to  produce, 
that  in  this  age  is  hardly  conceivable.     It  is  but  justice,  how 
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ever,  to  obsenre  that  some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  more 
jndidouslj  disposed  of.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  buildings 
from  which  they  were  taken  were  already  in  a  state  of  irretriev- 
able rain,  and  it  is  only  by  being  transplanted  into  holy  ground 
that  they  were  saved  from  being  thrown  down  and  mutilated. 

There  are,  I  apprehend,  but  few  specimens  of  completely 
pare  architecture  among  the  Roman  churches.  Many  of  them 
are  positively  ugly ;  "  St,  Paul's  without  the  walls,"  for  instance, 
which  on  the  outside  looks  like  a  huge  barn.  In  others,  even 
of  those  that  have  just  pretensions  to  beauty,  the  defects  are  still 
obyious  enough  to  strike  the  eye  even  of  an  unskilful  beholder. 
However,  they  are  all  worth  seeing  at  least  once,  either  for  what 
thej  are  or  what  they  contain ;  and  on  the  whole,  they  give  one 
a  very  high  notion  of  the  riches,  taste,  and  liberality  of  papal 
Rome— even  exclusively  of  St.  Peter's,  which  forms  a  class  by 
itself. 

I  suppose  I  should,  generally  speaking,  be  reckoned  among 

those  that  are  inclined  to  undervalue  Rome,  both  ancient  and 

modem.      But  whatever  praise  I  have  subtracted  from  other 

objects  I  am  disposed  to  heap  upon  this  one.     My  expectations 

were  of  course  great,  but  they  have  been  more  than  fulfilled. 

Indeed,  I  had  no  notion  that  such  an  efiect  could  be  produced 

by  a  mere  building.     There  is  no  getting  accustomed  to  its 

grandeur  and  beauty.     I  see  it  every  day,  but  my  admiration 

and  delight  are  as  great  as  ever.     The  '^  Duomo  "  at  Milan  has 

not  even  prepared  you  for  it.     You  have,  I  dare  say,  often  seen 

and  heard  the  common  remark,  that  owing  to  the  accuracy  of  its 

proportions,  people  are  not  aware  of  its  prodigious  size  when 

ihej  first  enter  it.     This  observation,  however,  has  not  been 

confirmed  by  my  own  experience.     Its  size  was  what  struck  me 
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most  at  the  first  moment,  and  before  I  had  time  to  attend  to  (be 
symmetry  of  its  form  and  the  richness  and  exquisite  worknuuh 
ship  of  its  ornaments.  It  has,  too,  another  quality,  which  one 
should  not,  perhaps,  have  expected  to  find  united  to  so  much 
grandeur  and  magnificence — that  of  being  remarkably  cheerfiil. 
But  it  is  a  decent-tempered  cheerfulness,  which  is,  perhaps,  quite 
as  well  suited  to  its  destination  as  the  awful  gloom  of  the  Gothic 
churches.  I  say  this  though  I  am  extremely  fond  of  Gothic  a> 
chitecture.  Indeed,  if  I  could  imagine  any  thing  finer  than  St. 
Peter's,  it  would  be  a  Gothic  church  of  the  same  enormous  dimen- 
sions, in  as  pure  a  taste  and  as  finely  executed  as  the  cathedral 
at  York. 

You  have  seen  a  great  many  fine  palaces  at  Genoa.  They 
can  hardly  be  upon  a  grander  scale  than  those  at  Home,  which 
are  by  much  the  most  magnificent  habitations  I  ever  saw  for 
private  persons,  in  point  both  of  size  and  exterior  decoration. 

But  now  comes  the  drawback  upon  the  splendid  and  inte^ 
esting  objects  in  Rome,  and  which,  I  own,  diminishes  their  effect, 
to  my  eye  at  least,  to  a  wonderful  degree.  It  is  the  extreme 
filth  and  shabbiness  of  the  wretched  town  that  surrounds  them. 
Regular  streets  of  lofty,  well-built  houses,  are  not  at  all  neces- 
sary in  order  to  set  off  fine  public  buildings.  Oxford  is  a  sufii- 
cient  proof  of  that,  where  there  is  hardly  a  single  handsome 
private  house,  and  yet  where  every  thing  appears  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  cleanliness,  neatness,  space,  and  a  tolerable 
state  of  repair,  are  quite  indispensable. 

In  Rome  you  search  in  vain  for  any  one  of  these  advantages^. 
There  is  not  a  single  wide  street,  and  but  one  handsome  square 
(Piazza  di  Savona).  Poverty  and  dirt  pursue  you  to  the  gates 
of  every  monument,  ancient  or  modem,  public  or  private.     You 
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neyer  saw  any  place  so  nasty  and  so  beggarly,  nor  I,  except  one. 
lisbon  is  a  little  worse  than  Borne,  and  only  a  little ;  and  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  civilized  man.     The  description  of  dirt  is  no  very 
pleasant  thing,  and  therefore,  for  your  sake  and  my  own,  I  will 
not  make  one.     But  if  you  ever  come  to  Home,  you  must  pre- 
pare yourself   for  having  your  senses  outrageously  offended 
^here?er  you  go.     The  dignity  of  a  palace,  the  sanctity  of  a 
church,  the  veneration  that. is  due  to  the  remains  of  ancient 
greatness,  nothing  commands  the  smallest  attention  to  decency 
or  oleanliness.    One  of  our  earliest  and  most  natural  associations 
is  that  of  purity  with  a  fountain.     Rome  has  destroyed  that  in 
iDj  mind  forever.     It  contains  an  incredible  number  of  beautiful 
fountains,  most  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  but  they  are  all 
BO  surrounded  by  every  object  that  is  calculated  to  excite  disgust 
as  to  be  absolutely  unapproachable.     So  much  dirt  implies  negli- 
gence and  sloth.     Accordingly,  every  thing  is  kept  in  a  careless, 
sloTeDly  way — ^not  a  trace  of  that  neatness  and  attention  to 
details  which  gives  so  much  additional  beauty  to  th^  splendid 
scene  you  have  beheld  from  the  "  Place  de  Louis  XV.,"  and 
which  in  England  is  quite  universal.     In  every  thing  here,  and 
in  every  body,  you  see  symptoms  of  that  sort  of  foolish  laziness 
of  which,  among  us,  none  but  children  and  very  bad  servants  are 
guilty.    You  meet  with  it  on  all  occasions,  great  and  small. 
When  they  repair  a  church,  the  rubbish  remains  to  spoil  the  roof 
and  encumber  the  steps.     When  they  cut  a  garden-hedge,  they 
leave  the  clippings  to  stop  up  the  walk.     The  effect  of  this  dis- 
position upon  the  buildings  is  quite  deplorable.     Nothing  looks 
itfl  best,  and  most  things  look  their  worst— except  St.  Peter's ; 
fop,  to  do  them  justice,  they  have  the  grace  to  keep  that  in  good 
order.     All  the  rest  looks  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  chancery 


gown,  wiin  ner  nair  ••  en  pa; 
asm,  or  great  powers  of  abstra 
the  prevalent  feeling,  even  wl 
most  considerable  objects.   .  It 
iards/nt«^  nothing.     The  Ita 
have  suffered  more  fine  things 
neglect,  than  almost  anj  othe 
Some  of  the  finest  works  of 
Guido,  have  been  destroyed  for 
or  trouble.     One  half  of  Home  i 
With  respect  to  the  fine  ar 
coverable  blindness.     I  have  Cf 
to  all  the  fine  pictures  and  statu 
their  beauty ;   but  scarce  a  ray 
my  eyes.     Statues  give  me  do  [ 
when  I  am  pleased,  it  is  unifon 
enough  to  discourage  one  from 
believe  that  if  people  in  general 
be  found  that  the  works  of  the  | 
less  admired  than  they  are  now 
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nmoitiated  in  some  of  the  higher  mysteries  of  his  art,  and  obliged 
at  first  to  take  npon  tmst  mnch  of  that  which  was  afterwards 
made  clear  to  him  by  i^ther  study  and  labor ;   what  shall  wc 
say  about  the  sincerity  of  those  who,  knowing  so  much  less,  pre- 
tend to  feel  so  much  more  ?    For  my  part,  I  think  of  them  very 
much  as  I  should  think  of  anybody  who,  being  just  able  to  pick 
out  the  meaning  of  a  Latin  sentence,  should  affect  to  admire  the 
language  and  versification  of  the  Georgics.     So  much  by  way 
of  apology,  "  pro  me  ipso  et  pro   omni  Mummiorum  domo ! " 
I  learn  from  others  that  the  riches  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  fine 
art8,  which  Rome  still  contains,  are  quite  prodigious.     They 
liave  been  a  good  deal  diminished  by  the  robbery  of  the  French, 
and  by  the  poverty  of  Prince  Giustiniani,  and  the  baseness  of 
Prince  Borghese,  who  both  sold  their  collections.     But  what  re- 
mains is  sufficient  to  afford  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  admiration 
to  artists  and  connoisseurs.     It  is  but  justice  to  the  French  to 
say,  that  though  they  deprived  Rome  of  some  of  its  greatest 
ornaments,  yet  in  other  respects  they  rendered  it  great  service. 
My  good  friend  Eustace  wrote  under  the  influence  of  a  most 
childish  prejudice  when  he  represented  them  as  enemies  to  the 
fine  arts.     Napoleon  was  beginning  to  improve  Rome  with  the 
same  magnificence  and  good  taste  of  which  he  has  left  such 
monuments  at  Paris.     By  his  orders  immense  accumulations  of 
earth  and  rubbish  were  removed  from  some  of  the  ancient  ruins, 
an  operation  by  which,  in  all  instances,  the  appearance  of  them 
was  much  improved,  and  in  some,  curious  discoveries  were  made. 
From  what  I  have  said  (and,  indeed,  from  what  you  well  know 
already),  you  must  be  aware  that  what  is  wanted  here  is  not 
any  new  buildings.    All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  take  care  of 
those  ^at  already  exist,  and  to  set  them  off  to  advantage,  and 
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above  all,  to  cleanse  awaj  the  Augean  filth  of  this  imperial  ciC^* 
He  had  alreadj  directed  his  attention  to  all  these  objects,  and  i^ 
a  few  years  Borne  would  have  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect,  an^f 
in  mj  opinion  at  least,  the  loss  of  all  that  was  taken  awaj  would 
have  been  more  than  compensated  hj  the  improvement  of  whaf 
remains.     Consider,  for  instance,  if  jou  happen  to  have  a  plan 
of  Rome,  what  an  effect  would  have  been  produced,  in  one  single 
instance,  bj  throwing  down  the  wretched  houses  that  now  come 
up  to  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's,  and  opening  a  magnificent 
street  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  Tiber.     But  the  whole 
spirit  of  improvement  is  gone,  and  indeed  the  power.     The  Popo 
is  too  poor  to  employ  money  in  building.    Indeed,  if  they  don't 
give  him  back  the  March,  he  will  hardly  have  enough  to  carry 
on  hts  government  even  on  its  present  frugal  plan. 

The  mention  of  His  Holiness  puts  me  in  mind  that  there  are 
several  English  Catholics  here:  Milner  represents  the  violent 
party,  but  those  of  moderate  sentiments  have  prevailed.  Milner 
is  not  at  all  in  favor,  and  the  Pope  has  declared  plainly  and 
without  reserve  in  favor  of  the  veto.  He  says  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia has  it,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why  the  King  of  England 
should  not  have  it.  I  wonder  what  efiect  this  will  have  on  the 
red-hot  Irish.  Will  they  pretend  to  be  better  Papists  than  the 
Pope  ?  I  know  that  in  France  they  used  to  complain  ^'  que  le 
Roi  n'etoit  pas  assc7  royaliste."  What  I  have  seen  does  not  in- 
cline me  to  think  very  highly  either  of  society  or  of  learning  at 
Rome.  But  then  I  have  not  seen  a  great  deal.  I  fancy  there 
are  several  pretty  good  Latin  scholars  here.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
language  both  of  the  law  and  the  religion  of  the  place,  and  the 
Pope's  correspondence  is  still  carried  on  in  it.  No  unfavorable 
specimen  of  pontificial  Latin  appeared  the  other  day  in  a  letter 
of  His  Holiness.  *  •f         ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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The  winter  here  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it  is  in  England, 
but  still  it  is  winter.     The  few  last  days  have  been  particolarlj 
bad— thunder,  lightuing,  rain,  hail,  and   snow.      Bat  this   is 
everywhere  on  our  hemisphere  the  worst  month  of  the  year.     I 
8haII  not  stir  till  February,  and  then  go  to  Naples.     Our  Eng- 
lish society  here  is  quite  excellent.     The  Italian  post  is  every- 
where execrably  irregular.     I  am  quite  persuaded  that  several 
letters  to  me  must  have  been  lost.     I  shall  send  this  by  a  private 
hand  as  far  as  Paris,  so  that  it  will  probably  reach  you. 

I  see  there  has  been  an  unusually  active  session  before 
Christmas — ^my  old  friends  the  Whigs  all  alive  again,  and  in 
Castlereagh's  absence  making  minced-meat  of  Van  &  Co.  I  am 
not  sorry  for  it.  A  government  should  never  have  things  en- 
tirely its  own  way.  Direct  me  at  Perregeaux,  or,  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  of  sending  a  foreign  letter  from  Oxford,  under  cover, 
to  John  Benbow,  Esq.,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Copleston,  ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

G.  W.  W. 


Xn.— POMPEH. 
Bn^ey  B.  Shelley  to  T,  Z.  P. 

POMPKII.* 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

Since  you  last  heard  from  me  we  have  been  to  see  Pompeii, 
and  are  waiting  now  for  the  return  of  spring  weather,  to  visit, 

*  Pompeii,  says  Lord  Dudley,  '*  may  be  considered  as  a  town  potted  about  sev- 
enteen hundred  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the  antiquarians  of  the  present  century. 
You  may  easily  conceive  how  much  one^s  notions  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
andent  world  are  helped  by  a  mere  glimpse  of  this  singular  remain.  When, 
in  the  course  of  their  labors,  the  workmen  had  got  to  any  spot  which  seemed 
to  be  particularly  interesting,  notice  was  sent  to  the  court,  which  generally 
attended  to  watch  the  result" 
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first,  Paestom,  and  then  the  islands ;  after  which  we  shall  retuni 
to  Rome.     I  was  astonished  at  the  remains  of  this  city ;  I  bad 
no  conception  of  any  thing  so  perfect  yet  remaining.    My  idea 
of  the  mode  of  its  destruction  was  this:  first,  an  earthquake 
shattered  it,  and  unroofed  almost  all  its  temples,  and  split  its 
columns ;  then  a  rain  of  light,  small  pumice-stones  fell ;  tben 
torrents  of  boiling  water,  mixed  with  ashes,  filled  up  all  its  crevi- 
ces. A  wide,  fiat  hill,  from  which  the  city  was  excavated,  is  now 
covered  by  thick  woods,  and  you  see  the  tombs  and  the  thea- 
tres, the  temples  and  the  houses,  surrounded  by  the  uninhabited 
wilderness.    We  entered  the  town  firom  the  side  towards  the  sea, 
and  first  saw  two  theatres ;  one  more  magnificent  than  the  othef) 
strewn  with  the  ruins  of  the  white  marble  which  formed  their 
seats  and  cornices,  wrought  with  deepj  bold  sculpture.    In  the 
front,  between  the  stage  and  the  seats,  is  the  circular  space  occa- 
sionally occupied  by  the  chorus.     The  stage  is  very  narrow,  but 
long,  and  divided  from  this  space  by  a  narrow  endosure  parallel 
to  it,  I  suppose  for  the  orchestra.     On  each  side  are  the  consuls' 
boxes,  and  below,  in  the  theatre  at  Herculaneum,  were  found 
two  equestrian  statues  of  admirable  workmanship,  occupying  the 
same  place  as  the  great  bronze  lamps  did  at  Drury  Lane.     The 
smallest  of  the  theatres  is  said  to  have  been  comic,  though  I 
should  doubt.     From  both  you  see,  as  you  sit  on  the  seats,  a  pros- 
pect of  the  most  wonderful  beauty. 

You  then  pass  through  the  ancient  streets ;  they  are  very  nar- 
row, and  the  houses  rather  small,  but  all  constructed  on  an  ad- 
mirable plan,  especially  for  this  climate.  The  rooms  are  built 
round  a  court,  or  sometimes  two,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
house.  In  the  midst  is  a  fountain,  sometimes  surrounded  with  a 
portico,  supported  on  fluted  columns  of  white  stucco ;  the  floor  is 
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paved  with  mosaic,  sometimes  wrought  in  imitation  of  vine-leaves, 
sometimes  in  quaint  figures,  and  more  or  less  beautiful,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  inhabitant.     There  were  paintings  on  all,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  removed  to  decorate  the  royal  museums. 
little  winged  figures,  and  small  ornaments  of  exquisite  elegance, 
yet  remain.     There  is  an  ideal  life  in  the  forms  of  these  paint- 
ings of  an  incomparable  loveliness,  though  most  are  e^ddentlj  the 
work  of  very  inferior  artists.     It  seems  as  if,  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  mental  beauty  which  surrounded  them,  every  human 
Wng  caught  a  splendor  not  his  own.     In  one  house  you  see  how 
the  bed-rooms  were  managed  2  a  small  sofa  was  built  up,  where 
the  cashions  were  placed ;  two  pictures,  one  representing  Diana 
Aod  Endymion,  the  other  Venus  and  Mars,  decorate  the  chamber ; 
and  a  little  niche,  which  contains  the  statue  of  a  domestic  god. 
The  floor  is  composed  of  a  rich  mosaic  of  the  rarest  marbles, 
agate,  jasper,  and  porphyry ;  it  looks  to  the  marble  fountain  and 
the  snow-white  columns,  whose  entablatures  strew  the  floor  of 
the  portico  they  supported.     The  houses  have  only  one  story,  and 
the  apartments,  though  not  large,  are  very  lofly.    A  great  ad- 
vantage results  from  this,  wholly  unknown  in  our  cities.     The 
public  buildings,  whose  ruins  are  now  forests,  as  it  were,  of  white 
fluted  columns,  and  which  then  supported  entablatures  loaded 
with  sculptures,  were  seen  on  all  sides  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
This  was  the  excellence  of  the  ancients.     Their  private  expenses 
were  comparatively  moderate :  the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  chief 
senators  of  Pompeii  is  elegant -indeed,  and  adorned  with  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  art,  but  small.    But  their  public  buildings 
are  everywhere  niarked  by  the  bold  and  grand  designs  of  an  un- 
sparing magnificence.    In  the  little  town  of  Pompeii  (it  contained 
about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants),  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
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number  and  the  grandeur  of  their  public  buildings.  Another  ad?aD- 
tage,  too,  is  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  glorious  scenery  aroimd 
is  not  shut  out,  and  that,  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cimmerian 
ravines  of  modem  cities,  the  ancient  Pompeians  could  contem- 
plate the  clouds  and  the  lamps  of  heaven ;  could  see  the  moon  rise 
high  behind  Vesuvius,  and  the  sun  set  in  the  sea,  tremulous  with 
an  atmosphere  of  golden  vapor,  between  Inarime  and  Misenum. 

We  next  saw  the  temples.     Of  the  temple  of -ZEsculapius 
little  remains  but  an  altar  of  black  stone,  adorned  with  a  cornice 
imitating  the  scales  of  a  serpent.     His  statue,  in  terra-cotta,  was 
found  in  the  cell.     The  temple  of  Isis  is  more  perfect.     It  is  sur- 
rounded hj  a  portico  of  fluted  columns,  and  in  the  area  around 
it  are  two  altars,  and  many  ceppi  for  statues,  and  a  little  chapel 
of  white  stucco,  as  hard  as  stone,  of  the  most  exquisite  propor- 
tion ;  its  panels  are  adorned  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  slightly 
indicated,  but  of  a  workmanship  the  most  delicate  and  perfect 
that  can  be  conceived.     They  are  Egyptian  subjects,  executed  bj 
a  Greek  artist,  who  has  harmonized  all  the  unnatural  extrava- 
gances of  the  original  conception  into  the  supernatural  loveliness 
of  his  country's  genius.     They  scarcely  touch  the  ground  with 
their  feet,  and  their  wind-uplifled  robes  seem  in  the  place  of 
wings.     The  temple  in  the  midst,  raised  on  a  high  platform  and 
approached  by  steps,  was  decorated  with  exquisite  paintings, 
some  of  which  we  saw  in  the  museum  at  Portici.     It  is  small,  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  chapel,  with  a  pavement  of  mosaic,  and 
fluted  Ionic  columns  of  white  stucco,  so  white  that  it  dazzles  yon 
to  look  at  it. 

Thence,  through  other  porticos  and  labyrinths  of  walls  and 
columns  (for  I  cannot  hope  to  detail  every  thing  to  you),  we 
came  to  the   Forum.     This  is  a  large  square,  surrounded  by 
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bfty  porticos  of  fluted  columns,  some  broken,  some  entire,  their 
entablatures    strewed    imder  them.     The    temple   of  Jupiter, 
ofVeDus,  and  another  temple,  the  Tribunal,  and  the  Hall  of 
Public  Justice,  with  their  forests  of  lofty  columns,  surround  the 
Foram.      Two  pedestals  or  altars  of  an  enormous    size  (for, 
whether  tbej  supported  equestrian  statues,  or  were  the  altars 
of  the  temple  of  Venus,  before  which  they  stand,  the  guide  could 
not  tell),  occupy  the  lower  end  of  the  Forum.     At  the  upper 
end,  supported  on  an  elevated  platform,  stands  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.     Under  the   colonnade  of   its  portico  we    sat,    and 
pulled  out  our  oranges,  and  figs,  and  bread,  and  medlars  (sorry 
&re,  you  will  say),  and  rested  to  eat.     Here  was  a  magnif- 
icent spectacle.     Above  and  between  the  multitudinous  shafts 
of  the  sun-shining  columns  was  seen  the  sea,  reflecting  the  purple 
heaven  of  noon  above  it,  and  supporting,  as  it  were,  on  its  line 
the  dark  lofty  mountains  of  Sorrento,  of  a  blue  inexpressibly 
deep,  and  tinged  toward  their  summits  with  streaks  of  new-fallen 
snow.    Between  was  one  small  green  island.     To  the  right  was 
Gapreae,  Inarime,  Prochyta,  and  Misenum.     Behind  was  the 
single  summit  of  Vesuvius,  rolling  forth  volumes  of  thick  white 
8nM)ke,  whose  foam-like  column  was  sometimes  darted  into  the 
clear  dark  sky,  and  fell  in  little  streaks  along  the  wind.     Between 
Vesuvius  and  the  nearer  mountains,  as.  through  a  chasm,  was 
seen  the  main  line  of  the  loftiest  Apennines,  to  the  east.     The 
day  was  radiant  and  warm.     Every  now  and  then  we  heard  the 
subterranean  thunder  of  Vesuvius ;  its  distant  deep  peals  seemed 
to  shake  the  very  air  and  light  of  day,  which  interpenetrated  oui 
fitunes,  with  the  sullen  and  tremendous  sound.     This  scene  was 
what  the  Greeks  beheld  (Pompeii,  you  know,  was  a  Greek  city). 
They  lived  in  harmony  with  nature  ;  and  the  interstices  of  their 
18 
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incomparable  columns  were  portals,  as  it  were,  to  admit  the 
spirit  of  beantj  which  animates  this  glorious  universe  to  Tisit 
those  whom  it  inspired.  If  such  is  Pompeii,  what  was  Athens? 
What  scene  was  exhibited  from  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  temples  of  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  and  the  Winds?— the 
islands  and  the  ^gean  sea,  the  mountains  of  Argolis,  and  the 
peaks  of  Pindus  and  Olympus,  and  the  darkness  of  the  Bceotian 
forests  interspersed  ? 

From  the  Forum  we  went  to  another  public  place ;  a  triangu- 
lar portico,  half  enclosing  the  ruins  of  an  enormous  temple.  It 
is  built  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  sea.  That  bhud^ 
point  is  the  temple.  In  the  apex  of  the  triangle  stand  an  altar 
and  a  fountain,  and  before  the  altar  once  stood  the  statue  of  the 
builder  of  the  portico.  Returning  hence,  and  following  the  con- 
sular road,  we  came  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.  The  walls 
are  of  enormous  strength,  and  enclose  a  space  of  three  miles. 
On  each  side  of  the  road  beyond  the  gate  are  built  the  tombs. 
How  imlike  ours  !  They  seem  not  so  much  hiding-places  for  that 
which  must  decay,  as  voluptuous  chambers  for  immortal  spirits. 
They  are  of  marble,  radiantly  white  ;  and  two,  especially  beauti- 
ful, are  loaded  with  exquisite  bas-reliefs.  On  the  stueco-waD 
that  encloses  them  are  little  emblematic  figures,  of  a  relief  exceed- 
ingly low,  of  dead  and  dying  animals,  and  little  winged  genii,  and 
female  forms  bending  in  groups  in  some  funereal  office.  The 
higher  reliefs  represent,  one  a  nautical  subject,  and  the  other  a 
bacchanalian  one.  Within  the  cell  stand  the  cinerary  urnSf 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  more.  It  is  said  that  paintings  were 
found  within ;  which  are  now,  as  has  been  every  thing  movablo 
in  Pompeii,  removed,  and  scattered  about  in  royal  museums* 
These  tombs  were  the  most  impressive  things  of  all.     The  wfld 
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woods  sarround  them  on  either  side ;  and  along  the  broad  stones 
of  the  paved  road  which  divides  them,  yon  hear  ihe  late  leaves 
of  automn  shiver  and  rostle  in  the  stream  of  the  inconstant  wind, 
u  it  were  like  the  step  of  ghosts.  The  radiance  and  magnifi- 
cence of  these  dwellings  of  the  dead,  the  white  freshness  of  the 
scarcely  finished  marble,  the  impassioned  or  imaginative  life  of 
the  figures  which  adorn  them,  contrast  strangely  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  houses  of  those  who  were  living  when  Vesuvius 
OTerwhelmed  them. 

I  have  forgotten  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  of  great  magnitude, 
though  much  inferior  to  the  Coliseum.  I  now  understand  why 
the  Greeks  were  such  great  poets ;  and,  above  all,  I  can  account, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  the  harmony,  the  unity,  the  perfection,  the 
uniform  excellence,  of  all  their  works  of  art.  They  lived  in  a 
perpetual  commerce  with  external  nature,  and  nourished  them- 
selves upon  the  spirit  of  its  forms.  Their  theatres  were  all  open 
to  the  mountains  and  the  sky.  Their  columns,  the  ideal  types 
of  a  sacred  forest,  with  its  roof  of  interwoven  tracery,  admitted 
the  h'ght  and  wind ;  the  odor  and  the  freshness  of  the  country 
penetrated  the  cities.  Their  temples  were  mostly  upaithric ;  and 
the  flying  clouds,  the  stars,  or  the  deep  sky,  were  seen  above. 


Xin.  — BULL-FIGHT  AT  LISBON. 

JBobeti  Sovihey  to  Lieut,  SotUhey, 

Lisbon,  June  22d,  1800. 
Mt  dear  Tom  :  We  are  just  returned  from  a  buU-feast,  and 
I  write  to  you  while  the  feelings  occasioned  by  this  spectacle  are 
^h.    I  had  never  before  seen  one.     The  bufibonery  of  teazing 
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boDodLB  at  Madrid  was  rather  foolish  than  cmel,  and  its  ex- 
treme folij  excited  laughter,  as  much  at  the  spectators  as  the 
thing  itself.      This  is  widely  different.      The  hand-bill  was 
pompons:   ^^ Antonio  de  Cordeiro,  who  had  so  distinguished 
himself  last  year,  was  again  to  perform.     The  entertainment 
would  deserre  the  approbation  of  a  generous  public.    Ten  bulls 
were  to  be  killed,  four  to  be  tormented ;  thej  were  picked  bollsi 

of  the  Marquis  de ^"s  breed  (I  forget  his  name),  and  chosen 

out  for  their  courage  and  ferocity."    Yesterday  the  boll-fighten 
paraded  the  streets,  as  you  may  have  seen  rope-dancers  and  the 
^^  equestrian  troop"  at  Bristol  fiur.     They  were  strangely  dis- 
figured with  masques :  one  fellow  had  a  paunch  and  a  Fondi- 
humpback,  and  all  were  dressed  in  true  tawdry  style.    Hot 
weather  is  always  the  season,  and  Sunday  always  the  dsj,  the 
amusement  being  cool  and  devout !    At  half  after  four  it  began ; 
the  hero  was  on  horseback,  and  half  a  dozen  men  on  foot  to 
assist  him ;  about  ten  more  sat  with  pitchforks  to  defend  them- 
selves, ready  when  wanted.    The  bulls  were  all  in  the  area  till 
the  amusement  opened.     They  were  not  large,  and  not  the  same 
breed  as  in  England ;  they  had  more  the  face  of  the  cow  than 
the  short,  sulky  look  of  gentlemen— quiet,  harmless  animab, 
whom  a  child  might  safely  have  played  with,  and  a  woman 
wonld  have  been  ashamed  to  fear.     So  much  for  their /erocit^f  \ 
Courage,  indeed,  they  possessed ;  they  attacked  only  in  self-de- 
fbnce,  and  you  would,  like  me,  have  been  angry  to  see  a  fellow 
with  a  spear  provoking  a  bull  whose  horns  were  tipped  with  large 
balls,,  the  brave  beast,  all  bleeding  with  wounds,  still  facing  him 
with  reluctant  resistance.     Once  I  saw  crackers  stuck  into  his 
neck  to  irritate  him,  and  heard  them  burst  in  his  wounds :  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  gave  the  Portuguese  -a  hearty  and  honest 
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Iln^iflh  corse.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  courage ;  the  horse  is 
tnimed,  ihe  bull's  horns  miv^ed,  and  half  a  dozen  fellows,  each 
ready  to  assist  the  other,  and  each  with  a  cloak,  on  which  the 
poor  animal  wastes  his  anger ;  they  have  the  rails  to  leap  over, 
also,  and  thej  know  that  when  thej  drop  the  cloak  he  aims 
alwajs  at  that ;  there  is,  therefore,  little  danger  of  a  bruise,  and 
Qooe  of  anj  thing  else.  The  amusement  is,  therefore,  as  coward- 
ly as  crueL  I  saw  nine  killed ;  the  fu:st  wound  sickened  Edith, 
and  my  own  eyes  were  not  always  fixed  upon  the  area.  My  cu- 
riosity was  not,  perhaps,  strictly  excusable,  but  the  pain  which  I 
endured  was  penalty  enough.  The  fiercest  of  the  whole  was  one 
of  the  four  who  were  only  tormented ;  two  fellows  on  asses  at- 
tacked him  with  goads,  and  he  knocked  them  over  and  over 
with  much  spirit ;  two  more  came  on,  standing  each  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  painted  horse,  ridiculously  enough — and  I  fancy  those 
fellows  will  remember  him  for  the  next  fortnight  whenever  they 
torn  ia  bed — and  their  sham  horses  were  broken  to  pieces.  Three 
dogs  were  loosed  at  another  bull,  and  effectually  sickened.  I 
kate  bull-dogs ;  they  are  a  surly,  vicious  breed,  ever  ready  to 
attack,  mischievous  and  malicious  enough  to  deserve  Parlia- 
mentary praise  from  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Canning.  A  large 
theatre  was  completely  full ;  men,  women,  and  children  were  clap- 
ping their  hands  at  every  wound,  and  watching  with  delight  the 
struggles  of  the  dying  beasts.  It  is  a  damnable  sport!  and 
much  to  the  honor  of  the  English  here,  they  all  dislike  it ;  Yerj 
rarely  does  an  Englishman  or  Englishwoman  witness  it  a  second 
time. 

You  will  find  in  Thalaba  one  accurate  image  which  I  ob- 
served this  evening :  a  death-sweat  darkening  the  dun  hide  of 
the  animal.     This  amusement  must  have  mischievous  effects ;  it 
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makes  crueltj  familiar ;  and  as  for  the  assertion  that  bnll-baitmg 
or  bull-butchering  keeps  up  the  courage  of  the  nation,  oolj 
Wjndham  and  Canning  could  have  been  absurd  enough  and  un- 
feeling enough  to  believe  it ;  if  it  were  true,  the  Spaniards  ougbt 
to  be  the  bravest  nation  in  the  world,  because  their  amuse- 
ment is  the  most  cruel,  and  a  butcher  ought  to  make  the  best  sol- 
dier. 

On  Thursdaj  we  go  to  Cintra ;  this,  therefore,  wiU  be  my 
last  letter  of  Lisbon  anecdote.  In  Africa  a  Portuguese  saw  an 
orang-outang,  the  most  human  beast  that  has  jet  been  discov- 
ered, walking  quietlj  with  a  stick  in  his  hand ;  he  had  the 
wickedness  to  shoot  him,  and  was  not,  as  he  ought  to  have  been, 
himg  for  wilful  murder.  The  head  and  bands  were  sent  here; 
I  have  seen  them  in  the  Museum,  in  spirits.  I  have  seen  many 
an  uglier  fellow  pass  for  a  man,  in  spite  of  the  definition  that 
makes  him  a  reasoning  animal :  he  has  eyebrows  and  a  woolly 
head,  almost  like  a  negro's,  but  the  face  not  black. 

Fielding  died  and  was  buried  here.  By  a  singular  fatality) 
four  attempts  have  been  made  to  erect  a  monument,  and  all  have 
miscarried.  A  Frenchman  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  this 
purpose,  and  manj  of  the  factoiy  engaged  for  one,  two,  or  three 
moidores;  circumstances  took  him  from  Lisbon,  and  this 
dropped.  Another  Frenchman  had  a  monument  made  at  his 
own  expense,  and  paid  for  it ;  there  was  a  fine  French  inscrip" 
tion,  that,  as  his  own  countrymen  had  never  given  the  p^^ 
Fielding  a  monument,  it  was  reserved  for  a  Frenchman  to  honor 
his  country  by  paying  that  respect  to  genius ;  he  also  went  away» 
and  is  now  following  the  French  Pretender ;  and  his  monument 
lies  among  masonry  and  rubbish,  where  I  have  sought  for  it  in 
vain.     Then  De  Yisme  undertook  the  affair ;  and  the  bust  of 
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FieldiDg,  designed  for  this  purpose,  is  stUl  in  the  house  which 
belonged  to  him  here.  I  know  not  what  made  this  scheme 
abortive.  Last,  the  Prince  of  Brazil  went  to  work,  and  the 
monument  was  made.  The  Ladj  Abbess  of  the  New  Convent 
wished  to  see  it :  it  was  sent  to  her ;  she  took  a  fancj  to  it,  and 
there  it  has  remained  ever  since ;  and  Fielding  is  still  without  a 
monument. 

De  Yisme  introduced  the  present  fashion  of  painting  rooms 
in  stucco,  with  landscapes  on  the  walls,  and  borders  of  flowers 
or  arabesque ;  the  fashion  is,  I  believe,  Italian.  The  workmen 
whom  he  employed  had  taste  enough  to  be  pleased  with  it,  and 
it  is  general  in  all  new  houses.  The  ceilings  are  now  painted ; 
thus,  instead  of  the  huge  layer  of  boards  which  was  usual,  noth- 
ing can  look  more  cool,  or  be  more  convenient,  for  a  cloth  and 
soap  dean  it. 

In  the  larger  old  houses,  here  and  in  Spain,  in  the  country, 
there  is  usually  a  room  with  no  windows,  but,  instead,  arches 
^ite  open  to  the  air.  The  appearance  is  strange  and  pictu- 
i^ue,  and  I  should  esteem  it  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  Lis- 
bon that  the  intolerable  dust  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  these 
open  rooms  there :  the  dust  is  a  huge  evil.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wc  had  the  hot  wind  for  three  days  this  week ;  a  detestable 
burning  blast,  a  bastard  sort  of  siroc,  tamed  by  crossing  the  sea 
and  the  land,  but  which  parches  the  lips,  and  torments  you  with 
the  Tantalus  plague  of  fanning  your  cheek  and  heating  it  at  the 
-^same  time.  The  sea-breeze  is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  delightful : 
we  feel  it  immediately ;  it  cools  the  air,  and  freshens  up  all  our 
languid  feelings.  In  the  West  Indies  they  call  this  wind  the 
doctor — a  good  seamanly  phrase  for  its  healing  and  comfortable 
effect. 
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At  the  time  the  aqueduct  was  built,  a  large  reseiroir  was 
made  for  its  waste  water.  In  winter  much  water  runs  to  wasle ; 
in  summer  more  is  wanted,  and  the  watermen  wait  a  long 
time  round  the  fountain  before  thej  can  in  turn  fill  their  barreb; 
but  these  people,  in  building  the  reservoir,  never  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  water  till  the  building  was  finished ;  so  it  stands 
still  uncovered,  a  useless  pile,  and  a  rare  monument  of  the  na- 
tional science.  I  saw  a  funeral  from  the  country  [jass  the  win- 
dow at  night,  the  attendants  holding  torches,  and  the  body  in 
the  trunk-coffin  carried  upon  a  litter  (that  is,  like  a  sedan  chair 
carried  by  mules  instead  of  men). 

The  servants  here,  in  marketing,  think  it  a  part  of  their  fair 
profits  to  cheat  you  as  much  as  they  can,  and  have  no  idea 
that  it  is  dishonesty ;  it  is  a  sort  of  commission  they  think  they 
are  entitled  to.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  one  of  these  fel- 
lows, when  he  was  stipulating  about  wages,  thought  them  too 
little,  and  inquired  if  he  was  to  go  to  market ;  he  was  told  yes, 
and  then  he  said  he  would  come.     *     *     * 

The  queen's  stables  serve  as  an  asylum.  Rogues  and  mur- 
derers go  there,  and  do  the  work  for  nothing.  They  arc  safe  by 
this  means,  and  the  people,  whose  business  it  is  to  hire  and  pay 
the  servants,  pocket  the  money,  so  that  they  infest  the  neighbor- 
hood. They  quarrelled  with  our  dragoons,  who  broke  into  the 
stables,  and  thrashed  them  heartily,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  people  near. 

God  bless  you  I     Edith's  love. 

Yours,  R.  S* 
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XIV.  — THE    PRADO    OF    MADRID.* 

Washington  Irving  to  Mrs,  Paris, 

1846. 

•  *  *  Mj  evening  drives,  though  lonely,  are  pleasant. 
Ton  can  have  no  idea  of  the  neighborhood  of  Madrid  from  that 
of  other  cities.  The  moment  you  emerge  from  the  gates  you 
enter  upon  a  desert ;  vast  wastes  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
of  undulating,  and  in  part  hilly  country,  without  trees  or  habi- 
tations, green  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  cultivated  with 
grain,  but  burnt  by  the  summer  sun  into  a  variety  of  browns, 
some  of  them  rich,  though  sombre.  A  long  picturesque  line  of 
monntains  closes  the  landscape  to  the  west  and  north,  on  the 
^mmits  of  some  of  which  the  snow  lingers  even  in  midsummer, 
fhe  road  I  generally  take,  though  a  main  road,  is  yery  solitary. 
S'ow  and  then  I  meet  a  group  of  travellers  on  horseback,  roughly 
^,  with  muskets  slung  behind  their  saddles,  and  looking  very 
nuch  like  the  robbers  they  are  armed  against ;  or  a  line  of 
muleteers  from  the  distant  provinces,  with  their  mules  hung 
^th  bells,  and  tricked  out  with  worsted  bobs  and  tassels ;  or  a 
goatherd  driving  his  flock  of  goats  home  to  the  city  for  the 
oig^t,  to  furnish  milk  for  the  inhabitants.  Every  group  seems 
to  accord  with  the  wild,  half-savage  scenery  around ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  such  scenery  and  such  groups  should  be 
in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  ancient  capital.  Some  of  the 
sunsets  behind  the  Guadarrama  mountains,  shedding  the  last 
golden  rays  over  this  vast  melancholy  landscape,  are  really  mag* 
nificent. 

I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  walking  on  the  Prado  on  bright 

•  From  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Imng,  by  hia  nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving. 
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moonlight  nights.     This  is  a  noble  walk  within  the  walls  of  tli^ 
citj,  and  not  far  from  my  dwelling.     It  has  alleys  of  stately 
trees,  and  is  ornamented  with  five  fountains,  decorated  with  stat- 
uary and  sculpture.    The  Prado  is  the  great  promenade  of  the        '^ 
city.     One  grand  alley  is  called  the  saloon,  and  is  particularly       j'^^ 
crowded.     In  the  summer  evening  there  are  groups  of  ladies       ^- 
and  gentlemen  seated  in  chairs  and  holding  their  terhdifa^oT       r* 
gossiping  parties,  until  a  late  hour.    But  what  most  delights  me       i-^ 
are  the  groups  of  children,  attended  by  their  parents  or  nurses^       ^  - 
who  gather  about  the  fountains,  take  hands,  and  dance  in  rings 
to  their  own  nursery  songs.     They  are  just  the  little  beings  for 
such  a  fairy  moonlight  scene.     I  have  watched  them  night  after 
night,  and  only  wished  I  had  some  of  my  own  h'ttle  nieces  or 
grandnieces  to  take  part  in  the  fairy  ring.     These  are  all  the 
scenes  and  incidents  I  can  furnish  you  from  my  present  solitary 
life. 

I  am  looking  soon  for  the  return  of  the  Albuquerques  to 
Madrid,  which  will  give  me  a  family  circle  to  resort  to. 
Madame  Albuquerque  always  calls  me  imcle,  and  I  endeavor 
to  cheat  myself  into  an  idea  that  she  is  a  niece ;  she  certainly 
has  the  kindness  and  amiableness  of  one,  and  her  children  are 
most  entertaining  companions  for  me. 

Your  letter  from  the  cottage  brings  with  it  all  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  place ;  its  trees  and  shrubs,  ita  roses,  and  honey- 
suckles, and  humming-birds.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  old 
friend  the  cat-bird  still  builds  and  sings  under  the  window.  You 
speak  of  Yane/s  barking  too ;  it  was  like  suddenly  hearing  a 
well-known  but  long-forgotten  voice,  for  it  is  a  long  time  since 
any  mention  was  made  of  that  most  meritorious  little  dog.   *   * 
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XV.-CONSTANTINOPLE— ITS  MOSQUES  AND  PALACES. 
Lady  M,  TT.  Monta^  to  the  CounUw  of  BuU, 

At  length  I  have  heard  from  my  dear  Lady  B for  the 

fot  time.    I  am  persuaded  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  write 
before,  but  I  have  had  the  ill-fortune  to  lose  your  letters.    Since 
iQj  last,  I  have  stayed  quietly  at  Constantinople,  a  city  that  I 
ought  in  conscience  to  give  your  ladyship  a  right  notion  of,  since 
I  know  you  can  have  none  but  what  is  partial  and  mistaken  from 
tlie  writings  of  travellers.     'Tis  certain  there  are  many  people 
that  pass  years  here  in  Pera  without  having  ever  seen  it,  and 
jet  they  all  pretend  to  describe  it.     Pera,  Tophana,  and  Gala- 
ta,  wholly  inhabited  by  French  Christians  (and  which,  together, 
make  the  appearance  of  a  very  fine  town),  are  divided  from  it 
by  the  sea,  which  is  not  above  half  so  broad  as  the  broadest 
part  of  the  Thames ;  but  the  Christian  men  are  loath  to  hazard 
the  adventures  they  sometimes  meet  with  amongst  the  Levents  or 
seamen  (worse  monsters  than  our  watermen),  and  the  women 
must  cover  their  faces  to  go  there,  which  they  have  a  perfect 
aversion  to  do.     Tis  true  they  wear  veils  in  Pera,  but  they  are 
such  as  only  serve  to  show  their  beauty  to  more  advantage, 
and  would  not  be  permitted  in  Constantinople.     These  reasons 
'  deter  almost  every  creature  from  seeing  it ;  and  the  French  am- 
bassadress will  return  to  France,  I  believe,  without  ever  having 
been  there.    Youll  wonder,  madam,  to  hear  me  add  that  I  have 
been  there  very  often.    The  Asmack,  or  Turkish  veil,  is  become 
not  only  very  easy,  but  agreeable  to  me ;  and  if  it  was  not,  I 
would  be  content  to  endure   some  inconvenience  to  gratify  a 
passion  that  is  become  so  powerfril  with  me  as  curiosity.    And, 
indeed,  the  pleasure  of  going  in  a  barge  to  Chelsea  is  not  com- 
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parable   to   that  of  rowing  upon  the   canal  of  the  sea  h^^*^' 
where,  for  twenty  miles  together  down  the  Bosphorns,  the  m.^^ 
beautiful  variety  of  prospects  present  themselves.    The  Asi^° 
side  is  covered  with  fruit-trees,  villages,  and  the  most  delight^^ 
landscapes  in  nature ;  on  the  European  stands  Constantinople^ 
situated  on  seven  hills.    The  unequal  heights  make  it  seem  ^^ 
large  again  as  it  is  (though  one   of  the  largest  cities  in  ib^ 
world),  showing  an  agreeable  mixture  of  gardens,  pine  sod 
cypress  trees,  palaces,  mosques,  and  public  buildings,  raised  one 
above  another,  with  as  much  beauty  and  appearance  of  synmie- 
try  as  your  ladyship  ever  saw  in  a  cabinet  adorned  by  the  mo8t 
skilful  hands,  where  jars  show  themselves  above  jars,  mixed 
with  canisters,  babies,  and  candlesticks.    This  is  a  very  odd 
comparison ;   but  it  gives  me  an  exact  idea  of  the  thing.     I 
have  taken  care  to  see  as  much  of  tlie  seraglio  as  is  to  be  seen. 
It  is  on  a  point  of  land  running  into  the  sea ;  a  palace  of  pro- 
digious extent,  but  very  irregular.     The  gardens  take  in  a  large 
compass  of  ground,  Ml  of  high  cypress  trees,  which  is  all  I 
know  of  them.     The  buildings  are  all  of  white  stone,  headed  on 
top  with  gilded  turrets  and  spires,  which  look  very  magnificent ; 
and,  indeed,  I  believe  there  is  no  Christian  king's  palace  half  so 
large.     There  are  six  large  courts  in  it,  all  built  round  and  set 
with  trees,  having  galleries  of  stone ;  one  of  these  for  the  guard, 
another  for  the  slaves,  another  for  the  officers  of  the  kitchen, 
another  for  the  stables,  the  fiflh  for  the  divan,  and  the  sixth  foi 
the  apartment  destined  for  audiences.     On  the  ladies'  side  there 
are  at  least  as  many  more,  with  distinct  courts  belonging  to  their 
eunuchs  and  attendants,  tlieir  kitchens,  etc. 

The  next  remarkable  structure  is  that  of  St.  Sophia,  which 
'tis  very  difficult  to  see.     I  was  forced  to  send  three  times  to  the 
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Caimairam  (the  Governor  of  the  town),  and  he  assembled  the 
^ef  Effendis,  or  heads  of  the  law,  and  inquired  of  the  Mufti 
^liether  it  was  lawful  to  permit  it.  They  passed  some  days  in 
^his  important  debate ;  but  I  insisting  on  my  request,  permission 
Was  granted.  I  can't  be  informed  why  the  Turks  are  more  del- 
icate on  the  subject  of  this  mosque  than  on  any  of  the  others. 
Where  what  Christian  pleases  may  enter  without  scruple.  I  fancy 
they  imagine  that,  having  been  once  consecrated,  people,  on  pre- 
tence of  curiosity,  might  profane  it  with  prayers,  particularly  to 
those  saints  who  are  still  very  visible  in  mosaic  work,  and  no 
other  way  defaced  but  by  the  decays  of  time  ;  for  it  is  absolutely 
false,  though  so  universally  asserted,  that  the  Turks  defaced  all 
the  images  that  they  found  in  the  city.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia 
is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  diameter,  built  upon 
arches,  sustained  by  vast  pillars  of  marble,  the  pavement  and 
staircase  marble.  There  are  two  rows  of  galleries,  supported 
with  pillars  of  party-colored  marble,  and  the  whole  roof  mosaic- 
work,  part  of  which  decays  very  fast  and  drops  down.  They 
presented  me  a  handful  of  it ;  the  composition  seems  to  me  a 
sort  of  glass,  or  that  paste  with  which  they  make  counterfeit 
jewels.  They  show  here  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
f6r  which  they  have  a  great  veneration. 

This  is  a  dull,  imperfect  description  of  this  celebrated  build- 
ing ;  but  I  understand  architecture  so  little,  that  I  am  afraid  of 
talking  nonsense  in  endeavoring  to  speak  of  it  particularly.  Per- 
haps I  am  in  the  wrong,  but  some  Turkish  mosques  please  me 
better.  That  of  Sultan  Solyman  is  an  exact  square,  with  four 
fine  towers  in  the  angles ;  in  the  midst  is  a  noble  cupola,  Eup- 
ported  with  beautiful  marble  pillars ;  two  lesser  at  the  ends,  sup- 
ported in  the  same  manner ;  the  pavement  and  gallery  round  the 
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mosque  of  marble ;  under  the  great  cupola  is  a  fountain,  adorned 
with  such  fine-colored  pillars  that  I  can  hardly  think  them  natural 
marble ;  on  one  side  is  the  pulpit  of  white  marble,  and  on  the 
other  the  little  gallery  for  the  Grand  Signior.     A  fine  staircase 
leads  to  it,  and  it  is  built  up  with  gilded  lattices.     At  the  upper 
end  is  a  sort  of  altar,  where  the  name  of  God  is  written ;  and 
before  it  stand  two  candlesticks,  as  high  as  a  man,  with  wax 
candles  as  thick  as  three  flambeaux.     The  pavement  is  spread 
with  fine  carpets,  and  the  mosque  illuminated  with  a  vast  nnm- 
ber  of  lamps.     The  court  leading  to  it  is  very  spacious,  with 
galleries  of  marble,  of  green  colunms,  covered  with  twenty-eight 
leaded  cupolas  on  two  sides,  and  a  fine  fountain  of  basins  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

This  description  may  serve  for  all  the  mosques  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  model  is  exactly  the  same,  and  they  only  differ  in 
largeness  and  richness  of  materials.  That  of  the  Sultana  Yalida 
is  the  largest  of  all,  built  entirely  of  marble,  the  most  prodig- 
ious, and,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  structure  I  ever  saw,  be  it 
spoke  to  the  honor  of  our  sex,  for  it  was  founded  by  the  mother 
of  Mahomet  the  Fourth.  Between  Mends,  Paul's  Church  would 
make  a  pitiful  figure  near  it ;  as  any  of  our  squares  would  do 
near  the  Atlerdan,  or  place  of  horses  {at  signifying  a  horse  in 
Turkish).  This  was  the  hippodrome  in  the  reign  of  the  Greek 
Emperors.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  brazen  column  of  three  ser- 
pents twisted  together,  with  their  mouths  gaping.  'Tis  impossi- 
ble to  learn  why  so  old  a  pillar  was  erected ;  the  Greeks  can  tell 
nothing  but  fabulous  legends  whien  they  are  asked  the  meaning 
of  it,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  ever  had  any  inscription. 
At  the  upper  end  is  an  obelisk  of  porphyry,  probably  brought 
from  Egypt,  the  hieroglyphics  all  very  entire,  which  I  look  upon 
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as  mere  ancient  pans.  It  is  placed  on  four  little  brazen  pil- 
lars, upon  a  pedestal  of  square  freestone  faiHl  of  figures  in  bass- 
relief  on  two  sides ;  one  square  representing  a  battle,  another  an 
assembly.  The  others  have  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin ; 
the  last  I  took  in  mj  pocket-book,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

Difficilis  quondam,  dominis  parere  serenis 
Jnssus,  et  extinctis  palmam  portare  tyrannis 
Omnia  Theodosio  cedimt,  sobolique  perennL 

Your  lord  will  interpret  these  lines.  Don't  fancy  they  are  a 
love-letter  to  him. 

All  the  figures  have  their  heads  on — and  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
flectiDg  again  on  the  impudence  of  authors,  who  all  say  they 
bare  not ;  but  I  dare  swear  the  greatest  part  of  them  never  saw 
them,  but  took  the  report  from  the  Greeks,  who  resist  with  in- 
credible fortitude  the  con\iction  of  their  own  eyes  whenever  they 
have  invented  lies  to  the  dishonor  of  their  enemies.     Were  you 
to  believe  them,  there  is  nothing  worth  seeing  in  Constantinople 
but  Sancta  Sophia,  though  there  are  several  larger,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  more  beautiful  mosques  in  that  city.     That  of  Sultan 
Achmet  has  this  particularity,  that  its  gates  are  of  brass.    *In  all 
these  mosques  there  are  little  chapels,  where  are  the  tombs  of 
the  founders  and  their  families,  with  wax  candles  burning  before 
them. 

The  exchanges  are  all  noble  buildings,  full  of  fine  alleys,  the 
greatest  part  supported  with  pillars,  and  kept  wonderfully  neat. 
Every  trade  has  its  distinct  alley,  where  the  merchandise  is  dis- 
posed in  the  same  order  as  in  the  New  Exchange  at  London. 
The  Bisisten,  or  jewellers*  quarter,  shows  so  much  riches,  such  a 
vast  quantity  of  diamonds,  and  all  kinds  of  precious  stones,  that 
they  dazzle  the  sight.     The  embroiderers*  is  also  very  glittering, 
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and  people  walk  here  as  much  for  diversioa  as  business.  The 
markets  are  most  of  them  handsome  squares,  and  aduurablj 
well  provided,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

I  know  you'U  expect  I  should  say  something  particular  of 
the  slaves ;  and  you  will  imagine  me  half  a  Turk,  when  I  don't 
speak  of  it  with  the  same  horror  other  Christians  have  done  be- 
fore me.  But  I  cannot  forbear  applauding  the  humanity  of  the 
Turks  to  these  creatures ;  they  are  never  ill  used,  and  their 
slavery  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  worse  than  servitude  all  over  the 
world.  *Tis  true  they  have  no  wages,  but  they  give  them  yearly 
clothes  to  a  higher  value  than  our  salaries  to  our  ordinary  8e^ 
vants.  But  you'll  object  that  men  buy  women  with  an  eye  to  evU* 
In  my  opinion,  they  are  bought  and  sold  as  publicly  and  as  in- 
famously in  all  our  Christian  great  cities. 

I  must  add  to  the  description  of  Constantinople,  that  the  his- 
torical pillar  is  no  more.  It  dropped  down  about  two  years  be- 
fore I  came  to  this  part  of  the  world.  I  have  seen  no  other  foot- 
steps of  antiquity  except  the  aqueducts,  which  are  so  vast  that  I 
am  %pt  to  believe  they  are  yet  more  ancient  than  the  Greek  Em- 
pire. The  Turks,  indeed,  have  clapped  in  some  stones  with 
Turkish  inscriptions,  to  give  the  natives  the  honor  of  so  great  a 
work ;  but  the  deceit  is  easily  discovered.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  bans  and  monasteries ;  the  first  are  very  large 
and  numerous ;  the  second,  few  in  number  and  not  at  all  mag- 
nificent. I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  one  of  them,  and  to  observe 
the  devotions  of  the  dervises,  which  are  as  whimsical  as  any  at 
Bome.  These  fellows  have  permission  to  marry,  but  are  con- 
fined to  an  odd  habit,  which  is  only  a  piece  of  coarse  white  clotli, 
wrapped  about  them,  with  their  legs  and  arms  naked.     Their 
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order  has  few  other  rules,  except  that  of  performiDg  their  fan- 
tastic rites  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  which  is  done  in  this 
maimer :  They  meet  together  in  a  large  hall,  where  they  all 
stand  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  their  arms  across, 
while  the  iniaum  or  preacher  reads  part  of  the  Alcoran  from  a 
pulpit  placed  in  the  midst ;  and  when  he  has  done,  eight  or  ten 
of  them  make  a  melancholy  concert  with  their  pipes,  which  are 
no  unmusical  instruments.     Then  he  reads  again,  and  makes  a 
short  exposition  on  what  he  has  read ;  after  which  they  sing  and 
play,  till  their  superior  (the  only  one  of  them  dressed  in  green) 
rises  and  begins  a  sort  of  solemn  dance.     They  all  stand  about 
him  in  a  regular  figure,  and  while  some  play,  the  others  tie  their 
robe  (which  is  very  wide)  fast  round  their  waist,  and  begin  to 
torn  round  with  an  amazing  swiftness,  and  yet  with  great  regard 
to  the  music,  moving  slower  or  faster  as  the  tune  is  played. 
This  lasts  above  an  hour,  without  any  of  them  showing  the  least 
appearance  of  giddiness,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it 
is  considered  they  are  all  used  to  it  from  their  infancy ;  most  of 
them  being  devoted  to  this  way  of  life  from  their  birth.     There 
turned  amongst  them  some  little  dervises  of  six  or  seven  years 
old,  who  seemed. no  more  disordered  by  that  exercise  than  the 
others.    At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  they  shout  out :  "  There  is 
no  other  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  his  Prophet ; "  after  which 
they  kiss  the  superior's  hand  and  retire.    The  whole  is  performed 
^ith  the  most  solemn  gravity.     Nothing  can  be  more  austere 
than  the  form  of  these  people  ;  they  never  raise  their  eyes,  and 
seem  devoted  to  contemplation.     And  as  ridiculous  as  this  is  in 
description,  there  is  something  touching  in  the  air  of  submission 
and  mortification  they  assume.      This  letter  is  of  a  horrible 
length ;  but  you  may  bum  it  when  you  have  read  enough,  etc. 
19 
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'     XVI.— JERUSALEM. 
E,  D,  Clarke tothe  JUv.  William  Otter. 

Content  or  St.  Salyadob,  Jebitsalsic,  July  10th,  1801. 

The  date !  the  date's  the  thing !  Yon  T?ill  thank  me  for  a 
letter  dated  Jerusalem ;  more  for  that  little  local  honor  stack  in 
its  front  than  for  all  the  fine  composition  and  intelligence  it  may 
contain.  I  hardlj  yet  feel  the  reality  of  my  being  here,  and 
when  I  reflect,  and  look  back  on  the  many  years  in  which  I 
vainly  hoped  for  this  happiness — on  my  fatigue,  and  fevers, 
and  toil — ^I  am  ready  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  an  accom- 
plishment possessing  so  much  influence  on  my  life ;  for  all  my 
hopes  centered  here;  all  my  plans,  speculations,  wishes, were 
concerned  in  travels,  and  without  visiting  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  my  travels,  however  extensive,  would  have  appeared  to 
me  to  want  that  nucleus  which,  like  the  heart,  is  necessary  to 
give  life  and  sensation  to  the  body.  If  I  could  repose  a  little,  I 
should  now,  I  think,  be  found  more  quiet  for  my  future  life.  A 
stillness  must  succeed  to  the  gratification  of  desires  which 
have  so  long  irritated  my  mind  and  body.  I  have  done  my  por- 
tion, and  am  satisfied.  If  I  set  down  in  old  England's  meadows, 
I  may  hope  to  listen  no  more  to  schemes  of  enterprise,  but 
leave  it  to  younger  and  stronger  men  to  visit  those  regions,  which 
I  have  no  longer  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  explore. 

Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  give  you  a  new  edition  of  old 
Sandys,  or  Maundrell,  or  Ranwolff.  I  came  not  here  in  an  age 
of  credulity,  though  sufficiently  an  enthusiast.  But  what  blind 
or  wilful  ignorance  has  caused  the  Christians  of  this  pla<*i 
through  several  ages,  to  show  a  spot  as  the  house  of  Dives,  and 
another  of  the  Samaritan?  converting  the  parables  of  our 
Saviour  to  realities,  and  giving  the  lie  to  the  Grospels.    It  ma^ 
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TB  not,  there  are  antiquities  of  the  highest  character  around 
ie  city.     We  hare  been  falsely  taught  to  believe  that  nothing 
iras  to  be  seen  here  but  monks,  and  monasteries,  and  relics,  and 
pilgrims,  and  ignorance,  and  folly.     It  is  not  true !     Jerusalem 
is,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  East,  one  of  the  most  interesting  to 
which  our  historic  traveller  can  resort  for  information.     Leav- 
ing apart  the  common  mummery  which  occupies  its  daily  vis- 
itants, there  is  enough  yet  imtouched  and  undescribed  to  bring 
pilgrims  of  a  very  different  description  from  the  universities  of 
Enrope  to  pursue  the  most  important  inquiries.     If  you  find  that 
what  I  shall  write  is  new,  and  worthy  your  attention,  it  will 
proTe  what  might.be  discovered  here  by  men  having  more  time 
and  better  talents.    To  me  it  appears  as  though  the  eyes  of 
fonner  travellers  had  been  entirely  shut  upon  their  coming  here, 
or  that  they  were  so  occupied  by  the  monks  and  their  stories 
that  they  neglected  to  go  out  of  the  walls. 

To  those  interested  in  evangelical  history,  no  spectacle  can 

be  more  mortifying  than  Jerusalem  in  its  present  state.     The 

^oistaken  zeal  of  early  Christians  in  their  attempts  to  preserve, 

^  for  the  most  part  annihilated  those  testimonies  which  might 

^ve  remained  at  this  day  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 

^^^ospel,  and  for  which  such  expense  and  danger  was  encoun* 

^red.    Their  labors  are  only  calculated  to  excite  regret,  if  not 

'Indignation ;  and,  sighing  over  the  havoc  made  by  the  pious 

^nds  of  the  Crusaders,  of  the  Empress  Helena,  and  Godfrey  of 

Bouillon,  you   would  lament  that  the  Holy  Land  was    ever 

^^scued  from  the  hands  of  Saracens,  far  less  barbarous  than 

their  conquerors. 

**  Quanto  praestantius  esset 

Namen  aqaae  yiridi  si  margine  claudoret  undaa ; 

Herba,  nee  ingenaam  yiolarent  marmora  tophom." 
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The  absurdity  of  hewing  the  rocks  of  Mount  Calvary  into 
gilded  chapels,  and  disguising  the  H0I7  Sepulchre  by  coTeriogs 
of  marble  and  painted  domes,  has  so  effectually  removed  or  con- 
cealed all  that  might  have  borne  witness  to  the  histoij  of  tbe 
Crucifixion,  that  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  has  often  weakened,  instead 
of  fortifying  the  faith  of  pilgrims,  many  of  whom  have  returned 
worse  Christians  than  they  came.  This  may  be  the  case  with 
those  who  seek  for  guidance  in  the  works  and  relations  of  igno 
rant  monks ;  but  Jerusalem  will  be  no  source  of  incredulity  to 
men  who,  with  the  Gospel  in  their  hands,  and  a  proper  attention 
to  history,  tread  over  the  ground,  shutting  their  ears  and  open- 
ing their  eyes. 

More  pleasing  is  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet,  Mount  Sion,   or  the  insulated  top  of  Tabor,  in  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon.    Thence  all  Jerusalem  is  presented  to  jour 
view,  and  such  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  earliest  records  to  which  history  can  refer  appear  the 
most  authentic.     The  wild  Arab,  journeying  with  his  immen^ 
family,  with  his  camels,  his  oxen,  his  mules,  and  his  asses,  is 
still  the  picture  of  patriarchal  manners.     Customs  that  were 
thought  peculiar  to  people  who  have  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  characterize,  at  this  moment,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
countries.     Novelty,  so  adored  in  Europe,  has  few  charms  in 
Asia.     The  same  habits  are  transmitted  invariably  from  father 
to  son.    A  thousand  years  may  pass  away,  and  future  travellers 
find  the  descendants  of  Abraham  watering  their  camels  by  the 
weU  of  Nahor,  while  another  Rebecca,  with  the  daughters  of 
the  men  of  the  city,  come  down,  with  pitchers  on  their  shoulders, 
and  draw  waters  from  the  well ;   wearing  ear-rings  of  half  a 
shekel  weight,  and  bracelets  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold.     Visit- 
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Bg  their  tents,  he  will  find  a  second  Sarah,  kneading  three 
neasores  of  fine  meal,  to  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth,  and  to 
offer  it  for  his  refreshment  heneath  a    tree,  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre ;  while  Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar ;   Arioch,  King  of 
EQasar;  Chedorlaomer,  King  of  Elam;   and  Tidal,  King  of 
Nations,  are  at  war  with  Beza,  King  of  Sodom;   and  with 
Birsha,  King  of  Gomorrah;   Shinah,  King  of  Admah;    and 
Shemeber,  Sang  of  Zeboim ;  and  the  King  of  Belas,  which  is 
Zoar.    Such  wars  were  raging  as  we  passed  from  Jerusalem  to 
J(^)pa,  and  we  once  saw  a  circle  of  such  kings  and  princes  seat- 
ed on  the  ground,  holding  council  whether  we  should  he  smitten, 
as  were  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth,  Kamaim,  and  the  Horites 
in  Mount  Seir. 

But  the  antiquities  to  which  I  particularly  wbh  to  call  jour 
attention,  I  found  in  descending  firom  Mount  Sion  to  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.     t  forget  whether,  in  my  letter  to  you  descrih- 
bg  the  antiquities  in  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  I  mentioned  some  re- 
loarkable  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocks  there,  and  which,  I  said, 
so  exactly  answered  the  description  given  of  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  I  was  convinced,  could  I  visit  Jerusalem,  I  should 
find  similar  antiquities  there.     Having  vbited  the  sepulchre  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  of  Christ,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  its  ap- 
pearance.    It  is  now  so  disguised  with  marble  that  no  one  can 
judge,  firom  its  appearance,  of  its  original  state.     I  found  no  rock 
*i4  which  it  seemed  to  have  been  hewn,  but  its  sides  were  of  that 
^rt  of  marble  called  verd-antique,  and  all  the  rocks  of  Jerusa- 
lem are  a  very  hard  limestone.    Add  to  this,  it  is  only  forty  paces 
distant  from  the  9pot  on  which  they  pretend  the  cross  stood,  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  it,  both  being  beneath  the  roof  of  the  same 
vhurch.    Finding  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  topography  of  mod- 
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em  Jerusalem,  and  the  situation  of  tlie  places  shown  there,  with 
its  ancient  history,  I  began  to  extend  mj  researches  without  the 
walls.  Coming  down  from  the  gate  of  Mount  Sion,  I  perceired 
the  sides  of  the  opposite  hill  perforated  with  sepulchres,  exactly 
resembling  those  among  the  ruins  of  Telmessus,  in  the  Golf  of 
Glaucus,  and  fulfilling  mj  prediction  most  completely.  One  of 
these,  facing  Mount  Sion,  so  exactly  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  that  you  would  be  at 
once  disposed  to  pronounce  the  hill  on  which  it  has  been  cut 
Mount  Calvary,  and  this,  or  at  least  one  of  the  other  tombs,  the 
precise  place  in  which  his  body  was  laid.  It  is  hewn  in  the 
rock.  To  look  into  it,  it  is  necessary  "  to  stoop  down  **  (see 
St.  John,  chap,  xx.,  5).  The  stone  which  fiUed  its  mouth  was 
of  such  size  that  it  could  only  be  rolled  to  its  place,  and  when 
once  there  would  have  astonished  any  person  to  find  it  had  been 
removed  (Mark,  chap,  xvi.,  8).  It  is  naturSd  to  suppose  that  a 
hill  for  the  execution  of  malefactors  would  be  placed  as  t^is  i^* 
out  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  there  is  a  stronger  reason  to 
suppose  the  body  of  Jesus  was  placed  there,  and  that  exactly 
upon  this  mount,  and  no  other,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  would 
construct  his  tomb.  It  is  this :  that  firom  time  immemorial  the 
Karaean  Jews  (a  sect  of  all  others  the  most  correct  in  the  ob- 
servance of  ancient  ceremonies,  and  whose  traditions,  extending 
to  the  remotest  periods,  are  the  least  corrupted)  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  bring  their  dead  for  interment  to  this  mount.  They 
bury  them  there  at  this  hour,  but  having  no  longer  the  power  to 
execute  such  prodigious  works  of  art,  are  contented  to  cover  the 
bodies  of  their  relations  with  more  simple  works.  •  •  * 
The  two  strongest  arguments  to  prove  that  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  was  one  of  these,  is  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  being  ^ 
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kw,  must  Decessarilj  have  conBtructed  his  tomb  in  the  Jewish 
cemetery ;  and,  secondly,  to  prove  that  this  was  the  place  of  bu- 
Hal  of  the  ancient  Jews,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  shown  that  the 
Haraean,  a  sect  the  most  obstinate  in  adhering  to  ancient  cus- 
toms, have  beyond  memory  buried  their  dead  there.  It  is  on  the 
fionth  side  of  the  city,  facing  Mount  Sion. 

These  discussions  are  no  otherwise  of  moment  than  as  they 
senre  to  show  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  most  minute 
circumstances,  respecting  the  manners  of  the  age  whose  events 
thej  celebrate,  have  been  entirely  exact.  It  is  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  beheld  with  very  great  satisfaction,  from  our  windows 
in  Nazareth,  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  exactly  as  men- 
tioned by  our  Saviour :  and  the  machine  they  use  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  most  ancietit  mill  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge ; 
it  is  the  same  as  the  quern  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  I  have 
seen  it  also  in  Lapland,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  countries  suf- 
ficiently in  their  primeval  state  to  afford  the  first  view  of  those 
arts  which  are  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Druses  are  a  people  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon,  with 
whom  our  patron  and  preserver,  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  is  at  war. 
We  were  escorted  by  his  guards  from  Mount  Carmel,  over  all 
Galilee,  to  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem,  and  narrowly  escaped  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  established  on  Mount  Tabor. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  some  of  the  Druses,  near 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  They  are  the  most  extraordinary 
people  on  earth,  singular  in  the  simplicity  of  their  lives,  by  their 
strict  integrity  and  %drtue.  They  will  only  eat  what  they  earn 
by  their  own  labor,  and  preserve  at  this  moment  the  superstitions 
brought  by  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  What  will  your  surprise 
be  to  learn  that,  every  Thursday,  they  elevate  the  molten  calf, 
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before  which  thej  prostrate  themselves,  and,  having  paid  tbeir 
adoration,  each  man  selects,  among  the  women  present,  tlie  wife 
he  likes  the  best,  with  whom  the  ceremony  ends.     The  calf  is  of 
gold,  silver,  or  bronze.    This  is  exactly  that  worship  at  whieb  Mo- 
ses was  so  incensed  in  descending  from  Mount  Sinai.    The  oow 
was  the  Venus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  course  the  calf,  apertoni* 
fi  cation  of  animal  desire,  or  Cupid,  before  which  the  sacrifices  so 
offensive  to  Moses  were  held.     For  it  is  related  that  they  set  ^ 
a  molten  calf,  which  Aaron  had  made  from  the  ear>ring8  of  th® 
Israelite  women ;    before  which  similar  sacrifices  were  mad^* 
And  certainly  the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon  are  a  detachmes**^ 
of  the  posterity  of  those  Israelites  who  are  so  often  represent^ 
in  Scripture  as  deserters  from  the  true  faith,  falling  back  ia<^^ 
the  old  superstitions  and  pagan  worship  of  the  country  fro^^ 
whence  they  came.     I  could  not  visit  Mount  Lebanon,  but       ^ 
took  every  method  necessary  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  rel^^" 
tion  ;  and  I  send  it  to  you  as  one  of  the  highest  antiquities  an  -^^ 
most  curious  relics  of  remote  ages,  which  has  yet  been  foun^^^^ 
upon  earth. 

From  the  mountains  near  Bethlehem,  the  Dead  Sea,  wit] 
the  river  Jordan,  appeared  as  if  I  could  walk  down  to  it  in  twc 
hours.     It  is  a  most  extraordinary  place.     I  shall  show  you, '. 

hope,  some  of  its  productions.     The  plants  were  almost  all  with '^* 

ered,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  great,  that  it  threw  me  into  one^^ 
of  my  fevers — which  alarmed  us,  as  the  plague  raged  both  in 
Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  and  it  began  with  such  symptoms  as 
are  usually  deemed  pestilential.  I  have  recovered  in  this  con^ 
vent,  among  the  fattest  friars  who  ever  fed  on  the  milk  and  honey 
of  Canaan.  You  will  imagine  what  sufferings  accompany  traveb 
in  such  climates,  where  one  looks  in  vain  for  shade ;  where  the 
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I  is  hotter  than  the  san's  rays ;  and  where  Fahrenheit's 
nometer,  not  being  exposed  to  either,  rises  to  105.  Lord 
li  told  me  that,  in  the  tents  of  the  English,  near  Cairo,  it  had 
to  120.  An  nmbreUa  is  but  a  mockery  of  woe,  for  the 
^ed  heat  from  the  ground  is  ftiU  as  insupportable  as  the 
t  rays  of  the  sun. 

«sides  the  antiquities  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  on  the 
side  of  the  city,  Jerusalem  is  entirely  surrounded  with 
9,  which  bear  no  features  to  indicate  in  what  age  or  by 
I  they  were  left.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same 
cter,  and  consist  of  subterraneous  excavations  of  a  magni- 
md  beauty  without  parallel.     They  are  not  like  the  cata- 

I  at  Naples  or  Rome,  though  the  greatest  part  of  them 
r  sepulchral.  In  riding  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
imes  a  small  aperture  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  at  others 
bole  side  of  a  rock,  cut  like  a  quarry,  with  wide  opecings, 
fully  sculptured  and  adorned  with  columns,  lead  to  num- 
8  chambers  of  different  dimensions,  all  hewn  in  the  solid 
where  you  may  wander  as  in  a  labyrinth,  and  find  no  end 
ir  research.  The  most  considerable  of  them  are  the  only 
to  which  the  inhabitants  have  given  even  a  name ;  and 
kre,  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  her  family, 
3  Saints  Joachim,  Anne,  and  Joseph ;  and  some  prodig- 
excavations,  on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem,  called  the 
chre  of  its  ancient  kings.  I  can  form  no  conjecture  respect- 
leir  origin,  but  have  found  them  all  over  the  Holy  Land, 

II  as  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Even  on  the  summit  of 
[ount  of  Olives  are  some  of  these  subterranean  works ;  and 
lere,  in  particular,  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  it  differs  from  all 
ist  in  being  lined  with  a  very  hard  antique  stucco,  similar 
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to  some  sabterranean  works  which  I  found  on  the  Isle  of  1^*" 
quieres,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.    It  is  al^ 
of  a  very  remarkable  form  ;  being  a  cone,  or  funnel,  whose  verte:^' 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  affords     ^ 
small  opening  to  admit  light,  as  well  as  the  only  entrance ;  b^^ 
low  this  hole,  the  sides  of  the  cone  extend  to  such  a  width  an^^ 
depth  that  I  could  not  determine  the  immense  size  of  the  caverc^ 
they  contained. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter,  already  swelled  to  a  volnm& 
(which  convinces  me  of  the  impossibility  of  writing  half  I  wish 
to  add),  without  mentioning  onr  travels  in  Gra;lilee,  by  much  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  our  journey.  I  know  of  no  travellers  who 
have  visited  this  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  it  lies  out  of  the 
usual  pilgrimage  of  persons  bound  merely  to  Jerusalem.  Our 
plan  was  to  pursue  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  from  His  nativity 
to  His  death ;  following  His  footsteps,  with  the  Gospel  in  our 
hands,  and  reading,  at  every  spot  mentioned  in  it,  the  passage 
which  had  rendered  it  sacred.  For  this  purpose  we  went  first 
to  Nazareth  ;  from  thence  into  Galilee,  visiting  Cana,  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret,  and  even  the  borders  of  the  Desert,  to  which  He 
retired  in  His  earliest  years.  Galilee  affords  the  highest  satis- 
faction, because  its  objects  are  among  the  features  of  nature,  and 
are  not  liable  to  receive  injury  from  the  barbarous  zeal  of  monks. 
The  scenery  there  is  veiy  grand.  The  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  or 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Lake  of  Locarno, 
which  it  resembles;  at  the  same  time,  it  has  that  grandeur 
which  is  ever  found  where  water  of  such  extent  is  surrounded  by 
high  mountains,  and  hardly  yields  the  palm  to  the  Lake  of  Gene- 
va. I  had  the  happiness  of  Swimming  in  its  crystal  waters ;  buoyed 
above  its  waves  by  all  those  emotions  which  local  enthusiasm. 


when  called  forth  by  piety  as  well  as  memory  in  scenery  so  dig- 
nified, cannot  fail  to  excite. 

Betorning  from  Galilee,  we  took  a  road  by  Mount  Tabor, 
passing  through  the  country  in  which  His  disciples  are  said  to 
have  plucked  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  came 
again  to  Cana  and  to  Nazareth.  At  Cana  we  saw,  still  in  use,  those 
"  stone  water-pots  "  which  are  described,  John,  chap,  ii.,  5,  6,  as 
"  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece."     We  then  crossed  the 
beantifU  plain  of  Erzelon,  or  Esdraelon,  more  fertile  than  the 
richest  gardens;    in  the  midst  of  which   Mount  Tabor   rises 
insulated  to  a  great  height,  of  a  conic  form,  and  offers  a  retreat 
to  the  wildest  bands  of  Arab  robbers.     The  cavalry  of  the  Pacha 
of  Acre  were  encamped  on  this  plain,  and  they  received  us  into 
their  tents,  feeding  us  after  the  Eastern  custom,  all  out  of  one 
dish,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  teaching  us  to  eat  pilau  and  soar 
milk  with  our  fingers.     They  afterwards  escorted  us  to  a  fortress 
in  the  mountains,  under  the  government  of  the  Pacha  of  Damas- 
cus, our  train  consisting  of  thirty-three  armed  men  on  horseback ; 
while  our  Arabs  kept  skirmishing,  practising  all  those  feats  of 
horsemanship   for  which  they  are  so  celebrated,  firing   their 
pieces,  and  engaging  in  sham  fights  around  us,  that  the  distant 
enemy  might  not  count  our  numbers,  nor  be  able  to  survey  our 
strength. 

Some  of  the  princes  of  the  robbers,  Arab  chiefe,  such  as 
were  of  old  times  shepherd  kings,  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  general  of  the  cavalry  in 
the  plain,  and  dined  by  our  side,  beneath  the  same  tent,  but 
would  not  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  The  Arabs  then  encamped 
had  already  taken  from  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes  20,000 
oxen,  12,000  camels,  10,000  sheep,  8,000  asses,  besides  horses. 
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prisoners,  arms,  etc.     One  hundred  of  the  oxen  have  been  gir'^^ 

to  the  captain  of  our  frigate,  Captain  Culverhouse,  of  the  KonB-^^*^ 

lus,  to  take  back  to  the  fleet  at  Aboukir. 

The  whole  country  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  plains.    Tl^  ^ 

former  are  cultivated  to  their  tops,  with  uncommon  industr^^^ 
« 
and  covered  with  ohVe  and  fig  trees.     The  plains  produce  th^^ 

richest  harvest,  except  in  the  perturbed  dominions  of  the  Pach^^ 
of  Acre.     Nazareth  aJone  seems  to  preserve  its  old  character  ot^*" 
wretchedness  and  sterility,  the  hills  aroand  being  a  bleak,  in- — ' 
corrigible  rock,  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  greatest  poverty ;  bcw 
that  one  would  still  exclaim,  ^'  Can  any  thing  good  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ?  "     Of  the  Holy  Land  in  general,  the  valley  watered, 
by  the  Jordan  and  the  rich  plains  of  Canaan,  it  is  still  but  truth 
to  style  it  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."     The  eye 
ranges  over  an  extent  of  com,  wine,  oil,  rice,  tobacco,  figs, 
melons,  and  whatever  the  earth  can  yield  to  fill  the  granaries  of 
men  or  gratify  their  palates.     Among  these  are  seen  swarms  of 
partridges,  wild  deer,  wild  boars,  which  hardly  move  at  your 
approach  ;  vO^ile  the  stately  camel,  moving  with  dignified  step  in 
the  long  caravans,  bearing  wealth  and  power,  lifts  his  tall  head 
above  the  harvest,  and  seems  with  his  eye  to  command  immeas- 
urable distance.     Such  is  the*  Holy  Land,  or,  rather,  such  the 
only  account  I  can  now  give  you.     Since  I  wrote  last  to  you  I 
have  visited  Cyprus,  being  conveyed  tl^ere  in  the  Ceres  frigate. 
Captain  Russell.     I  have  no  time  now  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  that  island.    I  had  hardly  been  two  days  back  to  the  fieet, 
when  the  captain  of  the  Romulus  oflered  us  a  passage  to  Acre. 
These  are  favorable  moments  for  travellers  in  the  Levant,  when 
frigates  are  daily  sailing  in  all  directions,  and  the  English  name 
is  so  much  respected.     I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  aflairs  in  Egypt 
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till  I  get  back,  but  believe  things  are  much  as  thej  were  wlien  I 
sent  you  my  last  letter.  Cripps  unites  in  remembrance.  God 
bless  jou.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  let  my  mother  see  this  letter, 
and  also  G.  Stracey,  if  you  have  an  opportunity,  as  you  will  see 
the  impossibility  of  writing  to  all  friends  in  the  midst  of  such 
£itigae  and  occupation. 


XVn.— FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  INDIA. 
Mshop  Hi>iT  to  Hon,  C.  W.  W.  Wynn, 

Bjlbbackpoob,  Oct.  29th,  1828. 
Mr  DEAR  WxNN :  The  first  quiet  morning  which  I  have  had 
since  my  arrival  in  India  I  cannot  employ  more  agreeably  than 
in  writing  to  those  dear  and  kind  friends,  the  recollection  of 
whom  I  feel  binding  me  still  more  strongly  to  England  the 
ferther  I  am  removed  from  it. 

The  first  sight  of  India  has  little  which  can  please  even 
those  who  have  been  three  months  at  sea.    The  coast  is  so  fiat 
as  only  to  be  distinguished  when  very  near  it  by  the  tall  cocoa 
trees  which  surround  the  villages ;  and  Juggernaut,  which  is  a 
conspicuous  sea  mark,  shows  merely  three  dingy  conical  domes, 
like  glass  houses.     The  view  of  Saugor  is  still  worse,  being 
made  up  of  marshes  and  thick  brushwood  on  the  same  level  line 
of  shore,  and  conveying  at  once  the  idea,  which  it  well  deserves, 
of  tigers,  serpents,  and  fevers.     During  the  night  of  our  anchor- 
ing under  its  lee,  however,  few  of  us  went  to  bed  without  reluc- 
tance ;  since,  besides  the  interest  which  men  feel  in  looking  at 
land  at  all  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  never  saw  such  magnifi- 
cent sheet  lightning  in  my  life  as  played 'over  it  all  night.    Wlien 
coupled  with  the  unhealthy  and  dangerous  character  of  the  place, 
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and  the  superstitions  connected  with  it  as  the  favorite  abode  oi 
Rail,  it  was  impossible  to  watch  the  broad,  red,  ominoos  ligl*^ 
which  flickered  without  more  intermission  than  just  served  t^ 
heighten  its  contrast  with  darkness,  and  not  to  think  of  Soathey^^ 
Fadalon;  and  it  luckily  happened  that  "Kehama"  was  9^ 
board,  and  that  many  of  the  party,  at  my  recommendation,  ha^ 
become  familiar  with  it  during  the  yoyage.  By  the  way,  wha^ 
a  vast  deal  of  foolish  prejudice  exists  about  Southey  and  bi^ 
writings.  Of  the  party  on  board,  some  had  been  taught  to  think 
him  a  Jacobin,  some  an  ultra-Tory,  some  a  Methodist,  some  an 
enemy  to  all  religion,  and  some  a  madman.  None  had  read  a 
line  of  his  works,  but  all  were  inclined  to  criticize  him ;  and  yet 
aU,  when  they  really  tried  the  formidable  volume,  were  delighted 
both  with  the  man  and  the  poetry.  Nor  is  he  the  only  poet  for 
whom  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  justice.  I  repeated,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  some  parts  of  the  ^^  Ancient  Mariner,"  without  tell- 
ing whose  it  was,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that  its  descrip- 
tions of  nature  in  tropical  countries  were  recognized  by  the  offi- 
cers an^  more  experienced  passengers  as  extremely  vivid,  and 
scarcely  exaggerated.  The  chief-mate,  a  very  hard-headed 
Scotchman,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Monboddo's,  was  peculiarly 
struck  and  downright  affected  with  the  shrinking  of  the  planks 
of  the  devoted  ship  when  becalmed  under  the  line,  the  stagnation 
and  rolling  of  the  deep,  and  the  diminished  size  and  terrible 
splendor  of  the  noon-day  sun  right  over  the  mast-head,  "  in  a 
hot  and  copper  sky."  He  foretold  that  we  should  see  something 
like  this  when  the  Grenville  came  to  anchor  in  the  Hooghly ;  and 
verily  he  fabled  not.  The  day  after  our  arrival  off  Saugor  the 
sun  was,  indeed,  a  tiling  of  terror,  and  almost  intolerable  ;  and 
the  torrent,  carrying  down  trees,  sugar-canes,  and  corpses  past  us 
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^eiy  five  minutes,  and  boiling  as  it  met  the  tidenstream  like 

ouUed  chocolate,  with  its  low  b.anks  of  jnngle  or  of  bare  sand,  was 

M  little  promising  to  a  new-comer  as  could  well  be  conceived. 

Of  these  different  objects,  the  corpses,  as  you  are  aware,  are  a 

part  of  the  filthy  superstition  of  the  country,  which  throws  the 

^,  half  roasted  over  a  scanty  fire,  into  the  sacred  river ;  and 

*ich  objects  must  always  be  expected  and  perceived  by  more 

^Qses  than  one.     The  others,  though  also  usual  at  the  termina- 

^on  of  the  rains,  were  this  year  particularly  abundant,  from  the 

Sf^i  height  to  which  the  river  had  risen,  and  the  consequent 

desolation  which  it  had  brought  on  the  lower  plantations  and 

tillages. 

We  arrived  in  Fort  "William  on  the  evening  of  the  10th. 
*  he  impression  made  by  the  appearance  of  the  European  houses 
^hich  we  passed  in  Gardenreach,  by  our  own  apartments,  by 
^e  crowd  of  servants,  the  style  of  carriages  and  horses  sent  to 
^eet  us,  and  almost  all  the  other  circumstances  which  meet  our 
^es,  was  that  of  the  extreme  similarity  of  every  thing  to  Russia ; 
^^king  allowance  ouly  for  the  black  instead  of  the  white  faces, 
^d  the  difference  of  climate,  though  even  in  Russia,  during 
^mmer,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  intense  heat.     This  im- 
pression was  afterwards  rather  confirmed  than  weakened.     The 
^ize  of  the  houses,  their  whiteness  and  Falladian  porticos,  the 
loftiness  of  the  rooms,  and  the  scanty  furniture,  the  unbounded 
hospitality  and  apparent  love  of  display,  all  reminded  me  of 
I^etersburg  and  Moscow;   to  which  the  manner  in  which  the 
European  houses  are  scattered,  with  few  regular  streets,  but 
each  with  its  separate  courtyard  and  gateway,  and  often  inter- 
mixed with  miserable  huts,  still  more  contributed.     I  caught 
myself  several  times  mixing  Russian  with  my  newly-acquired 
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Hindoostanee,  talking  of  rubles  instead  of  rupees,  and  bidding 
tbe  attendants  come  and  go  in  wl^at  tliej  of  course  mistook  for 
English,  but  which  was  Sclavonic.     I  was  surprised  to  find  hojf 
little  English  is  understood  by  them ;  out  of  upwards  of  fortj 
servants,  there  are  only  twa  who  have  the  least  smattering  of  it^ 
and  they  know  a  few  of  the  commonest  words,  without  the 
power  of  putting  together  or  understanding  a  sentence.    Tb^ 
Sircar,  indeed,  is  a  well-educated  man,  but  of  him  we  see  coflJ* 
paratively  little,  so   that  wo  have  abundant  opportunity  aD^ 
necessity  for  the  acquisition  of  the  native  languages.    After  ^ 
manner,  indeed,  everybody  speaks  them,  but  we  find  (I  mu*t 
say)  our  previous  instructions  in  grammar  from  Gilchrist  ex^ 
tremely  valuable,  both  as  facilitating  our  progress  and  as  goard- 
ing  us  from  many  ridiculous  equivoques  and  blunders  into  which 
other  griffins  fall.     *****     My  situation  here  is  ex- 
tremely pleasant^^as  pleasant  as  it  can  be  at  a  distance  from 
such  friends  as  those  whom  I  have  left  behind ;  and  I  have  a  field 
of  usefulness  before  me  so  vast,  that  my  only  fear  is  lest  I  should 
lose  my  way  in  it.     The  attention  and  the  kindness  of  tlie  differ- 
ent members  of  government,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  society 
of  Calcutta,  have  been  every  thing  we  could  wish,  and  more. 
The  arrears  of  business  which  I  have  to  go  through,  though 
great,  and  some  of  a  vexatious  nature,  are  such  as  I  see  my  way 
through.     My  own  health,  and  those  of  my  wife  and  child,  have 
rather  improved  than  otherwise  since  our  landing;  and  the 
climate,  now  that  we  have  lofty  rooms,  and  means  of  taking 
exercise  at  proper  times  of  the  day,  is  any  thing  but  intolerable. 
«     «     «     «     «     Qf  ^iiat  are  called  in  England  "  the  luxuries 
of  the  East,"  I  cannot  give  a  very  exalted  description ;   all  the 
fruits  now  in  season  are  inferior  to  those  of  England.     The 
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oranget),  though  pleasant,  are  small  and  acid ;   the  plantain  is 
bat  an  indifferent  mellow  pear ;  the  shaddock  has  no  merit  but 
jnidness  and  a  slight  bitter  taste,  which  is  reckoned  good  in 
fevers ;  and  the  guava  is  an  almost  equal  mixture  of  raspberry 
jam  and  garlic.     Nor  are  our  artificial  luxuries  more  remark- 
We  than  our  natural.     They  are,  in  fact,  only  inventions  (judi- 
cious and  elegant  certainly)  to  get  rid  of  real  and  severe  incon- 
veniences ;  while  all  those  circumstances  in  which  an  Englishman 
ouunly  places  his  ideas  of  comfort  or  splendor,  such  as  horses,, 
carriages,  glass,  furniture,  etc.,  are,  in  Culcutta,  generaUy  pal- 
^7  and  extravagantly  dear.     In  fact,  as  my  shipmate,  Colonel 
I^ennington,  truly  told  me,  '^  the  real  luxuries  of  India,  when  we 
^  get  them,  are  cold  water  and  cold  air."  But  though  the  luxury 
and  splendor  are  less,  the  society  is  better  than  I  expected.    The 
state  in  which  the  high  officers  of  government  appear,  and  the 
»rt  of  deference  paid  to  them  in  society  are  great,  and  said  to 
be  necessary  in  confbrmity  with  native  ideas,  and  the  example 
^^  bj  the  first  conquerors,  who  took  their  tone  from  the  Mussul- 
''^ns  whom  they  supplanted.     All  members  of  council,  and 
^^ers,  down  to  the  rank  of  puisne  judges  inclusive,  are  preceded 
"y  two  men  with  silver  sticks,  and  two  others  with  heavy  silver 
°^ces ;  and  they  have  in  society  some  queer  regulations,  which 
*^Jtid  any  person  to  quit  a  party  before  the  lady  or  gentleman 
^*  most  rank  rises  to  take  leave.  *  *  » 

There  are  some  circumstances  in  Calcutta  dwellings  which 
*^^  first  surprise  and  annoy  a  stranger.  The  lofty  rooms  swarm 
^th  cockroaches  and  insects ;  sparrows  and  other  birds  fly  in 
^d  out  all  day,  and,  as  soon  as  the  candles  are  lighted,  large 
^ats  flutter  on  their  indented  wings,  like  Horace's  cura,  round 
^^  la^eata  Uda^  if  this  name  could  be  applied  to  roofs  without 
20 
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any  ceiling  at  all,  where  the  beams  are  left  naked  and  Tisible, 
lest  the  depredations  of  the  white  ant  should  not  be  seen  in  time. 
«  «  •  •  •  •  • 

On  the  whole,  however,  you  will  judge  from  my  description 
that  I  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  present 
comforts  and  my  ftiture  prospects,  and  that  in  the  field  whid* 
seems  open  to  me  for  extensive  useftilness  and  active  employ- 
ment, I  have  more  and  more  reason  to  be  obliged  to  the  friends 
who  have  placed  me  here. 

The  country  round  Calcutta  is  a  perfect  flat,  intersected  by 
pools  and  canals,  natural  and  artificial,  teeming  with  popnlatioB 
like  an  ant-hill,  and  covered  with  one  vast  shade  of  fruit  tree^i 
not  of  low  growth,  like  those  of  England,  but,  generally  ^peakinj^i 
very  lofty  and  majestic.     To  me  it  has  great  interest ;  indeed'' 
such  a  scene  as  I  have  described,  with  the  addition  of  a  majestic 
river,  may  be  monotonous,  but  cannot  be  ugly. 

Barrackpoor,  the  governor's  country  house,  is  really  a  beai^^ 
tiftil  place,  and  would  be  thought  so  in  any  country.     It  ha^ 
what  is  here  unexampled-^-a  park  of  about  150  acres  of  fine  ivxC^ 
with  spreading  scattered  trees,  of  a  character  so  European  that^ 
if  I  had  not  been  on  an  elephant,  and  had  not  from  time  to  tim^ 
seen  tall  cocoa  trees  towering  above  aU  the  rest,  I  could  have 
fancied  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  instead  of  the  Ganges. 
It  is  hence  that  I  date  my  letter,  having  been  asked  to  pass  two 
days  here.     Our  invitation  was  for  a  considerably  longer  period, 
but  it  is  as  yet  with  difficulty  that  I  can  get  away  even  for  a  few 
hours  from  Calcutta.         •  •  »  »  » 

Of  the  religious  state  of  India  I  have  little  as  yet  to  say.  I 
have  bestowed  the  archdeaconry,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  on  the 
senior  resident  chaplain,  Mr.  Corrie,  who  is  extremely  popular 
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in  the  place,  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  gentlemanly  men 
in  manners  and  temper  I  ever  met  with. 

In  the  schools  which  have  been  lately  established  in  this  part 
of  the  empire,  of  which  there  are  at  present  nine  established  by 
the  Chnndi  Missionary,  and  eleven  by  the  Christian  £jiowledge 
Societies,  some  very  unexpected  facts  have  occurred.     As  all 
direct  attempts  to  convert  the  children  are  disclaimed,  the  parents 
Bend  them  without  scruple.    But  is  no  less  strange  than  true 
that  there  is  no  objection  made  to  the  use  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  a  class-book ;  that  so  long  as  the  teachers  do  not 
urge  them  to  eat  what  will  make  them  lose  their  caste,  or  to  be 
baptized,  or  to  curse  their  country's  gods,  they  readily  consent 
to  every  thing  els^,  and  not  only  Mussulmans,  but  Brahmins, 
stand  by  with  perfect  coolness,  and  listen  sometimes  with  appar- 
ent interest  and  pleasure,  while  the  scholars  by  the  roadside  are 
i^ing  the  stories  of  the  creation  and  of  Jesus  Christ,     Whether 
tlie  children  themselves  may  imbibe  Christianity  by  such  means, 
<)r  whether  they  may  suffer  these  truths  to  pass  from  their  minds 
^  we  allow  the  mythology  which  we  learn  at  school  to  pass  from 
onre,  some  further  time  is  yet  required  to  show ;  but  this,  at 
l^t,  I  understand  has  been  ascertained,  that  a  more  favorable 
upmion,  both  of  us  and  our  religion,  has  been,  apparently,  felt  of 
late  by  many  of  those  who  have  thus  been  made  acquainted  with 
its  leading  truths,  and  that  some  have  been  heard  to  say  that 
they  did  not  know  till  now  that  the  English  had  '^  a  caste  or  a 
shaster."     You  may  imagine  with  what  feelings  I  have  entered 
the  huts  where  these  schools  are  held,  on  seeing  a  hundred  poor 
little  children  seated  on  the  ground,  writing  their  letters  in  sand, 
or  their  copies  on  banana  leaves,  conaing  out  one  after  another 
to  read  the  history  of  the  good  Samaritan,  or  of  Joseph,  proud  of 
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showiDg  their  knowledge,  and  many  of  them  able,.to  give  a  r^7 
good  account  of  their  studies. 

I  have  been  even  much  gratified  at  seeing  the  confidence  a^^ 
respect  evidently  shown  by  the  elder  villagers  toward  the  cler^ 
who  superintend  these  schools.    I  yesterday  saw  a  man  folloV   ^ 
German  missionary  to  request  that  he  would  look  at  his  lit*^^® 
boy's  copy ;  and  Mr.  Hawtayne,  the  secretary  to  the  society  f^C^^ 
promoting  Christian  knowledge,  seems  as  well  known  and  i  ^' 
ceived  in  the  vicinity  of  his  schools,  as  any  English  clergyman  ^  ° 
his  parish.     I  have  not  as  yet  received  any  visits  from  tb^^* 
wealthy  natives,  though  some  of  them  have  made   inquiri^^ 
through  my  Sircar,  whether  such  visits  would  be  agreeable  t^ — 

me,  to  which  I  of  course  answered,  "  Extremely  so."    Thei 

progress  in  the  imitation  of  our  habits  is  very  apparent,  thoug^^ 
still  the  difference  is  great.     None  of  them  adopt  our  dress  (in^^ 
deed  their  own  is  so  much  more  gracefiil  and  so  much  bette^^ 
adapted  to  the  climate  that  they  would  act  very  absurdly  ii^^ 
doing  so).    But  their  houses  are  adorned  with  verandahs  and  ^ 
Corinthian  pillars;  they  have  very  handsome  carriages,  oflen^ 
built  in  England ;  they  speak  tolerable  English,  and  they  show 
a  considerable  liking  for  European  society,  where  (which  un-    ^ 
fortunately  is  not  always  the  case)  they  are  encouraged  or  per- 
mitted to  frequent  it  on  terms  of  any  thing  like  equality.     Few 
of  them,  however,  will  eat  with  us ;  and  this  opposes  a  bar  to 
familiar  intercourse,  which  must,  even  more  than  fashion  and 
John  Bullism,  keep  them  at  a  distance. 

They  are  described,  especially  the  Hindoos,  as  not  ill  affected 
to  a  government  under  which  they  thrive,  and  are  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  while  many  of  them  still 
recollect  the   cruelties  and   exactions  of  their  former  rulers. 
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%  is,  I  feel,  an  nnreasonable  letter,  but  I  know  jour  friend- 
stiip  will  not  be  indifferent  to  details  in  which  I  am  so  mach  in- 
terested; and  I  have  not  been  sorry,  while  the  novelty  yet 
^mained,  to  communicate  to  you  my  first  impressions  of  a 
countiy  in  all  respects  so  unlike  our  own,  and  yet  so  important 
to  an  Englishman,  Lord  Hastings  appears  to  have  been  very 
popular  here,  and  to  have  done  mnch  good.  The  roads  which 
lie  made  in  different  parts  of  Calcutta  and  its  neighborhood,  his 
^lendor  and  his  extreme  courtesy,  made  him  liked  both  by 
stives  and  Europeans. 

Adieu,  dear  Wyon.    Present  our  mutual  best  regards  to 
^^.  Williams  Wynn  and  young  folk,  and  believe  me  ever, 
Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

Reginald  Calcutta. 


^^HL— VISIT   TO  A  brahmin— talk  ABOUT  FRANKLIN,   AND 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

BuiKop  Eeber  to  Hon,  C,  W.  W.  Wynn. 

Fort  Williams,  Dec.  Ist,  1828. 
Mt  Dear  Wtnn  :  I  hope  you  will,  ere  this  reaches  you, 
*^ve  received  a  long  letter  from  Barrackpoor,  giving  an  account 
^f  my  first  impressions  of  India.  By  all  which  I  have  yet  seen, 
I  do  not  think  they  were  too  favorable.  The  climate  since  I 
^Tote  is  very  materially  improved,  and  is  now  scarcely  hotter, 
and  to  the  full  as  pleasant  as  our  finest  Ai^gust  weather.  The 
mornings  and  evenings  are  particularly  agreeable,  and  the  sun 
during  the  day  time,  though  still  too  hot  to  admit  of  taking  ex- 
ercise, is  any  thing  but  oppressive  to  those  who  are  setting  still 
under  a  roof  or  driving  in  a  carriage.  The  only  plague,  and  a 
sore  plague  too,  are  the  musquitoes. 
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I  am  constantly  and  sometimes  intensely  occupied,  insomacii 
that  I  have  as  yet  had  no  time  whatever  for  my  usnal  hterary 
pursuits,  and  scarcely  any  time  for  the  study  of  Hindoostanee 
and  Persian,  or  the  composition  of  sermons,  of  which  last,  un- 
luckily owing  to  a  mistake,  my  main  stock  was  sent  hy  another 
ship,  which  has  not  yet  arrived,  so  that  I  have  more  trouble  in 
this  way  than  I  expected,  or  than  is  very  consistent  with  my 
other  duties. 

Since  my  last  letter  I  have  become  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  wealthy  natives  of  whom  I  spoke,  and  we  are  just  returned 
from  passing  the  evening  at  one  of  their  country  houses.    This 
is  more  like  an  Italian  villa  than  what  one  should  have  expected 
as  the  residence  of  Baboo  Hurree  Mohun  Thakoor.    Nor  9J^ 
his  carriages,  the  furniture  of  his  house,  or  the  style  of  his  con- 
versation, of  a  character  less  decidedly  European.     He  is  a  to 
old  man,  who  speaks  English  well,  is  well  informed  on  most 
topics  of  general  discussion,  and  talks  with  the  appearance  of 
much  familiarity  on  Franklin,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  etc 
His  family  is  firahminical,  and  of  singular  purity  of  descent ; 
but  about  400  years  ago,  during,  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of 
India,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  become  polluted  by  the  con- 
qaerors  intruding  into  his  Zennanah,  the  race  is  conceived  to 
have  lost  claim  to  the  knotted  cord,  and  the  more  rigid  Brah- 
mins will  not  eat  with  them.     Being,  however,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal landholders  in  Bengal,  and  of  a  family  so  ancient,  they 
still  enjoy  to  a  great  degree  the  veneration  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, which  the  present  head  of  the  house  appears  to  value,  since 
I  can  hardly  reconcile  in  any  other  manner  his  philosophical 
studies  and  imitation  of  many  European  habits,  with  the  daily 
and  austere  devotion  which  he  is  said  to  practise  toward  the  Gan- 
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ges  (in  wbieh  he  bathes  three  times  every  twenty-four  hours), 
And  his  veneration  for  all  the  other  duties  of  his  ancestors.  He 
is  now  said,  however,  to  be  aiming  at  the  dignity  of  Raja,  a  title 
which  at  present  bears  pretty  much  the  same  estimation  here  as 
ft  peerage  in  England,  and  is  conferred  by  Government  in  almost 
the  same  manner. 

The  Jiouse  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  garden,  laid  out  in 
^onnal  parterres  of  roses,  intersected  by  straight  walks,  with 
some  fine  trees,  and  a  chain  of  tanks,  fountains,  and  summer- 
lK>Qse8,  not  ill  adapted  to  a  climate  where  air,  water,  and  sweet 
noells  are  almost  the  only  natural  objects  which  can  be  relished 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     The  whole  is  little  less 
Italian  than  the  fi&^ade  of  his  house ;  but  on  my  mentioning  this 
hilarity  he  observed  that  the  taste  for  such  things  was  brought 
into  India  by  the  Mussulmans.    There  are  also  swings,  whirli- 
gigs, and  other  amusements  for  the  females  of  his  family,  but 
the  strangest  was  a  sort  of  "  Montague  Russe  "  of  masonry,  very 
steep,  and  covered  with  plaster,  down  which,  he  said,  the  ladies 
Qsed  to  slide*     Of  these  females,  however,  we  saw  none ;  in- 
deed, they  were  all  staying  at  his  town-house  in  Calcutta.     He 
himself  received  us,  at  the  head  of  a  whole  tribe  of  relatiq^s 
and  descendants,  on  a  handsome  flight  of  steps,  in  a  splendid 
shawl  by  way  of  mantle,  with  a  large  rosary  of  coral  set  in 
gold,  leaning  on  an  ebony  crutch  with  a  gold  head.     Of  his 
grandsons,  four  very  pretty  boys,  two  were  dressed  like  English 
children  of  the  same  age,  but  the  round  hat,  jacket,  and  trow- 
sers  by  no  means  suited  their  dusky  skins  so  well  as  the  splendid 
brocade  caftans  and  turbans  covered  with  diamonds,  which  the 
two  elder  wore.     On  the  whole,  both  Emily  and  I  have  been 
greatly  interested  with  the  family,  both  now  and  during  our  pre* 
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vioas  interviews.  We  have  several  other  Eastern  acqoaintax 
bot  none  of  equal  talent,  though  several  learned  Moolahs,  \ 
one  Persian  doctor,  of  considerable  reputed  sanctity,  have  ca^ 
on  me.  The  Raja  of  Calcutta,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Tip 
Sultan,  do  not  choose,  I  am  told,  to  call  till  I  have  left  the  i 
since  they  are  not  permitted  to  bring  their  silver  sticks, 
horses,  carriages,  and  armed  attendants,  within  the  rampt 
In  all  this  nothing  strikes  me  more  than  the  apparent  indi 
ence  of  these  men  to  the  measures  employed  for  extending  CI 
tianity,  and  rendering  it  more  conspicuous  in  Hindoostan.  1 
seem  to  think  it  only  right  and  decent  that  the  conquering  uf 
should  have  its  hierarchy  and  establishment  on  a  hand^ 
scale,  and  to  regard  with  something  little  short  of  approbi 
the  means  we  take  for  educating  the  children  of  the  poor, 
of  their  men  of  rank  has  absolutely  promised  to  found  a  col 
at  Burdwan,  with  one  of  our  missionaries  at  its  head,  and  w 
little  children  should  be  clothed  and  educated  under  his  < 
All  this  is  very  short  indeed  of  embracing  Christiani^  tl 
selves,  but  it  proves  how  completely  those  feelings  are  gom 
in  Bengal  at  least,  which  made  even  the  presence  of  a  si 
nqysionary  the  occasion  of  tumult  and  alarm.  I  only  hope 
no  imprudence  or  overforwardness  on  our  part  will  revive  t 
angry  feelings.  Believe  me,  dear  Charles,  ever  your  ob] 
friend,  Reginald  Calcctt 
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BLIC  BISTORT,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  LETTERS. 


L— PRAYER  FOR  A  FAIR  TRIAL. 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  Emry  the  Eighth, 

:   Your  grace's  displeasore  and  mj  impriflonment  are 

0  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse, 
together  ignorant.  Whereas  yon  send  unto  me  (willing 
3nfes8  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favor)  by  such  an  one 
ran  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no 
received  this  message  by  him  than  I  rightly  conceived 
eaning ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed 
Knire  my  safety,  I  shall,  with  all  willingness  and  duty, 

yonr  command. 

let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife  will 
brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault  where  not  so  much  as  a 
thereof  preceded.  And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince 
3  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you 
er  found  in  Anne  Boleyn ;  with  which  name  and  place 
willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God  and  your  grace's 

1  had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far 
lyself  in  my  exaltation,  or  received  queenship,  but  that  I 
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always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  now  I  find;  fo 
ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than 
grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  know  was  fit  and  sufl 
to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  subject.  You  have  choS( 
from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and  companion,  far  b 
my  desert  and  desire.  If,  then,  you  fonnd  me  worthy  of 
honor,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  o 
of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favor  from  me ;  n 
let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  t< 
your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  c 
wife,  and  the  infant  princess,  your  daughter.  Try  me. 
King,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial ;  and  let  not  my  swor 
mies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive  ai 
trial  (for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  sliame)  ;  then  shal 
see  either  mine  innocence  cleared,  your  suspicion  and  cons 
satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped,  < 
guilt  openly  declared.  So  that  whatsoever  God  or  you  mt 
termine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  ce 
and  mine  ofience  being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  i 
erty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy 
ishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  afi< 
already  settled  on  that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as 
whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have  pointe<i 
your  grace,  being  not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein.  1 
you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my 
but  an  infamous  slander  must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  yo 
sired  happiness,  then  I  desire  of  God  that  he  will  pardon 
great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies  the  instrv 
thereof;  and  that  he  wiU  not  call  you  to  a  strict  account  fo 
unprincely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgmen 
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^here  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly  appear,  and  in  whose 
judgment,  I  doubt  not  (whatsoever  the  world  may  think  of  me), 
inine  inaocence  shall  be  openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 
ilj  laat  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear  the 
bnrthen  of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch 
the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen  who,  as  I  understand, 
are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If  ever  I  found 
favor  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Bolejm  hath  been 
pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I  will 
80  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  farther  with  my  earnest 
prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in  his  good  keeping, 
*Qd  to  direct  you  in  aU  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison 
'Q  the  Tower,  the  6th  of  May.  Your  most  loyal  and  ever  faith* 
fol  wife.* 

•  "  Thia  letter  contains  so  much  nature,  and  even  elegance,"  says  Hume, 
aa  to  deserre  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  without  any  alteration  in  the 
^^'pression."  The  original  manuscript  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1731. 
It  18  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  marks  of  its  partial  mu- 
^tion  by  the  flames.  **  It  is  not  wonderful,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
^  that  the  excitement  of  such  a  moment,  if  it  left  Anne  calmness  enough  to 
^Hte,  should  raise  her  language  to  an  energy  unknown  in  her  other  writings. 
^  this  explanation  from  Lor^  Herbert  should  be  deemed  inadequately  to  ac- 
<^unt  for  the  singular  exactness  and  elegance  of  the  composition,  why  may  we 
i^t  suppose,  consistently  with  its  substantial  authenticity,  that  a  compassion- 
<kte  confessor,  or  one  lingering  friend,  may  have  secretiy  lent  his  hand  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  diction  ?  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  one  of  the  fathers  of  £nglish 
poetry  (to  take  an  instance),  could  not  have  forgotten  that  his  heart  had  once 
been  touched  by  her  youthfid  loveliness,  and  if  he  had  been  moved  by  a  gen- 
erous remembrance  of  aflfection  tp  lend  his  help  '  at  her  utmost  need,'  ho 
would  assuredly  not  have  disturbed  any  of  the  inimitable  strokes  of  nature 
which  she  could  scarcely  avoid,  but  which  it  is  unlikely  that  he  with  aJ  his 
genius  could  have  invented." — H. 
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n.— QUEEN  EUZABBTH'S  SPEECH  AT  TILBURY  FORT. 
Dr,  Sharpe  to  tTie  Duhe  of  Jhichingham, 

I  remember,  in  eightj'^ight,  waiting  npon  the  Earl  of  Leico> 
ter  at  Tilbnry  camp,  and  in  ei^ty-nine  going  into  Portugal  with 
my  noble  master,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  I  learned  somewhat  fit  to 
be  imparted  to  jonr  gr^ce. 

The  Queen,  lying  in  the  camp  one  night,  guarded  with  her 
army,  the  old  Lord,  Treasurer  Burleigh  came  thither,  and  delir- 
ered  to  the  Earl  the  examination  of  Don  Pedro,  who  was  taken 
and  brought  in  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  examination  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  delivered  unto  me  to  publish  to  the  army  in  my 
next  sermon.     The  sum  of  it  was  this : 

Don  Pedro  being  asked.  What  was  the  intent  of  their  com- 
ing? stoutly  answered  the  lords,  What,  but  to  subdue  your  na- 
tion and  root  it  out ! 

Good,  said  the  lords  ;  and  what  meant  you  then  to  do  wiA 
the  Catholics?  He  answered.  We  meant  to  send  them  (good 
men)  directly  unto  heaven,  as  all  you  that  are  heretics  to  heD. 
Yea,  but  said  the  lords.  What  meant  yoU  to  do  with  your  whips 
of  cord  and  wire  ?  (whereof  they  had  great  store  in  their  ships)* 
What?  said  he ;  we  meant  to  whip  you  heretics  to  death,  that 
have  assisted  my  master's  rebels,  and  done  such  dishonors  to  onr 
Catholic  King  and  people.  Yea,  but  what  would  you  have  doo«^ 
said  they,  with  their  young  childiten  ?  They,  said  he,  which 
were  above  seven  years  old,  should  have  gone  the  way  tbctf 
fathers  went;  the  rest  should  have  lived,  branded  in  the  foT^ 
head  with  the  letter  L.,  for  Lutheran,  to  perpetual  bondage. 

This,  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  received  of  those  great  lords 


\1^J 
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opoQ  examination  taken  bj  the  coancil,  and  by  commandment 
Wvered  it  to  the  army. 

The  Qaeen  the  next  morning  rode  through  'all  the  squadrons 
of  her  army,  as  armed  Pallas,  attended  by  noble  footmen, 
I^'cester,  Essex,  and  Norris,  then  Lord  Marshal,  and  divers 
other  great  lords,  where  she  made  an  excellent  oration  to  her 
^Unj,  which  the  next  day  after  her  d^arture  I  was  commanded 
to  redeliver  to  all  the  army  together,  to  keep  a  public  fast.  Her 
^ords  were  these : 

"My loving  people,  we  have  been  persuaded  by  some  that 

*^e  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourself 

^  armed  multitudes  for  fear  of  treachery ;  but  I  assure  you  I  do 

JH)t  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving  people.     Let 

^>Tants  fear ;  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself  that,  under  God,  I 

^nve  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts 

^Jid good  will  of  my  subjects.    And,  therefore,  I  am  come  amongst 

^oa  as  you  see  at  this  time,  not  for  my  recreation  and  disport,  but 

^ing  resolved,  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die 

^i^ongstyou  all,  to  lay  down  for  my  God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and 

^or  my  people,  my  honor,  and  my  blood,  even  in  the  dust.    I  know 

1  have  the  body  but  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the 

lieart  and  stomach  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too ;  and 

think  foul  scorn,  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  in  Europe 

should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm,  to  which,  rather 

than  any  dishonor  should  grow  by  me,  I  myself  wiU  take  up 

arms,  I  myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  re  warder  of 

every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.     I  know  already  for  your 

forwardness  you  have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns ;  and  we  do 

assure  you,  in  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  Lieutenant-General  shall  be  in  my  stead. 
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than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a  more  noble  or  worthy 
subject ;  not  doubting  but  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  by 
your  concord  in  fhe  camp,  and  your  valor  in  the  field,  we  shall 
shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  those  enemies  of  my  God,  of 
my  kingdoms,  and  of  my  people."  ♦ 

*  This  speech  of  Elizabeth  (as  a  piece  of  maHial  rhetoric)  has  never  been 
surpassed.    It  was  splendidly  commemorated  bj  Sir  James  Mackintoeh  inhU 
defence  of  Peltier,  when  he  describes  the  resistance  which  Queen  Eliabeth 
offered  to  the  schemes  of  universal  domination  that  were  attempted  by  Phillip 
n.    *'  That  wise  and  magnanimous  Princess,"  says  he,  **  placed  herself  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  for  the  liberties  of  Europe.    Though  she  had  to  contend  at 
home  with  the  fanatical  faction  of  Phillip,  which  almost  occupied  Irdand, 
which  divided  Scotland,  and  was  not  of  contemptible  strength  in  England,  she 
aided  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  the  Ketherhmds  in  their  just  and  glorious 
resistance  to  bis  tyranny ;  she  aided  Henry  the  Great  in  suppressing  the  abom- 
inable rebellion  which  anarchical  principles  had  excited,  and  Spanish  arms  bid 
supported  in  France ;  and  after  a  long  reign  of  various  fortune,  in  which  she 
preserred  her  unconquered  spirit  through  great  calamities  and  still  greater 
dangers,  she  at  length  broke  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  reduced  his  power 
within  such  limits  as  to  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of  England  and  of  all 
Europe.    Her  only  effectual  ally  was  the  spirit  of  her  people,  and  her  policy 
flowed  from  that  magnanimous  nature  which  in  the  hour  of  peril  teaches  bet- 
ter lessons  than  those  of  cold  reason.    Her  great  heart  inspired  her  with  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  wisdom,  which  disdained  to  appeal  to  the  low  and  sordid 
passions  of  her  people,  even  for  the  protection  of  their  low  and  sordid  inte^ 
eat&t  because  she  knew,  or  rather  she  felt,  that  these  are  effeminate,  creeping, 
cowardly,  short-sighted  passions  which  shrink  from  conflict  even  in  defence 
of  their  own  mean  objects.    In  a  righteous  cause,  she'  roused  those  g^erons 
affections  of  her  people  which  alone  teach  boldness,  constancy,  and  foresight, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  the  only  safe  guardians  of  the  lowest  as  well  as 
highest  interests  of  a  nation.    In  her  memorable  address  to  her  army,  when 
the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  w^  threatened  by  Spain,  this  woman  of  heroic 
spirit  disdained  to  speak  to  them  of  their  ease,  and  their  conmierce,  and  their 
wealth,  and  their  safety.    No ;  she  touched  another  chord — she  spoke  of  their 
national  honor,  of  their  dignity  as  Englishmen,  of  'the/cmZ  scorn  that  Parma 
or  Spain  should  dare  invade  the  borders  of  her  realms ;  *  she  breathed  into 
them  those  grand  and  powerful  sentiments  which  exalt  vulgar  men  into  he- 
roe?,  which  led  them  into  the  battle  of  Iheir  country  armed  with  holy  and 
irresistible  enthusiasm,  which  even  cover  with  their  shield  all  the  ignoble  in- 
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This  I  thought  would  delight  your  grace,  and  no  man  hath  it 
but  myself,  and  such  as  I  have  given  it  to ;  and  therefore  I  made 
bold  to  send  it  unto  you,  if  you  have  it  not  already. 


m.— ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  DUNBAR. 
Oliver  Oromwell  to  Sir  Arthur  Eesdrig, 

DuNBAB,  2d  September,  1660. 
Dear  Sm :  We  are  upon  an  engagement  very  difficult.  The 
enemy  hath  blocked  up  our  way  at  the  Pass  at  Copperspath, 
n)ngh  which  we  cannot  get  without  almost  a  miracle.  He 
lieth  80  upon  the  HOls  that  we  know  not  how  to  come  that  way 
without  great  difficulty;  and  our  lying  here  daily  consumeth 
our  men,  who  fall  sick  beyond  imagination. 

I  perceive  your  forces  are  not  in  a  capacity  for  present 
release.  Wherefore,  whatever  hecomea  of  t/s,  it  will  be  well  for 
you  to  get  what  forces  you  can  get  together :  and  the  South  to 
belp  what  they  can.  The  business  nearly  concerneth  all  Good 
I*eople.  If  your  forces  had  been  in  a  readiness  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  back  of  Copperspath,  it  might  have  occasioned  supplies 
to  haye  come  to  us.  But  the  only  wise  Grod  knows  what  is  best. 
All  shall  work  for  Good.  Our  spirits  are  comfortable,  praised 
be  the  Lord — ^though  our  present  condition  be  as  it  is.  And 
indeM  we  have  much  hope  in  the  Lord ;  of  whose  mercy  we 
bave  had  large  experience. 

Indeed,  do  you  get  together  what  forces  you  can  against 
them.  Send  to  friends  in  the  South  to  help  with  more.  Let  H. 
Vane  know  what  I  write.     /  would  not  make  it  public  lest  danger 

terests  that  base  calculation  and  cowardly  selfishness  tremble  to  hazard,  but 
■hrink  from  defendmg."-— H. 
21 
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should  accrue  thereby.    You  know  what  use  to  make  hereof.    Let 
me  hear  from  you.       I  rest,  jom*  servant, 

Oliver  Cromweu.* 


IV.— PLAGUE  IN  LONDON. 

Samuel  Bepys  to  Lady  Carteret, 

Woolwich,  Sept.  4, 1665. 

Dear  Madam  :  Your  Ladyship  will  not,  I  hope,  imagine  I 
expected  to  be  provoked,  by  letters  from  you,  to  think  of  the 
duty  I  ought,  and  should  long  since  have  paid  your  ladyship,  by 
mine,  had  it  been  fit  for  me  (during  my  indispensable  attend- 
ance alone  in  the  city)  to  have  ventured  the  affiighting  you  with 
any  thing  from  thence.  But  now  that,  by  the  despatch  of  the  fleet, 
I  am  at  liberty  to  retire  wholly  to  Woolwich,  where  I  have  been 
purging  my  ink  horn  and  papers  these  six  days,  your  Ladyship 
shall  find  no  further  cause  to  reproach  me  my  silence.  And  in 
amends  for  what  is  past,  let  me  conjure  you,  madam,  to  believe 
that  no  day  hath  passed  since  my  last  kissing  your  hands,  with- 
out my  most  interested  wishes  for  your  health,  and  the  auinte^ 
rupted  prosperity  of  your  Ladyship  and  family. 

I  took  care  for  the  present  disposal  of  what  were  enclosed  in 
your  Ladyship's  to  me ;  and  in  answer  to  that  to  Dagenham'Si 
return  these  from  my  Lady  Wright,  who,  in  hers  to  my8clf» 
gives  assurance  of  my  Lord  Hinchingbroke's  being  got  up,  and 
the  health  of  the  rest  of  her  family. 

*  Cromwell  wrote  this  letter,  in  the  full  expectation  that  the  morrot 
might  terminate  his  victories  and  his  life.  It  was  the  next  morning,  at  tiie 
first  charge  of  the  cavalry,  that  as  the  clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  sun  shone 
out,  "  I  heard  Noll  say,"  says  Hodgson,  "  *  Let  God  arise, — ^let  His  enemies  bo 
scattered !  * "  A  more  sublime,  and  yet  more  simple  war-cry  than  ercn  the 
celebrated  watchword  of  Napoleon  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyramidit. 
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Mj  Lord  Sandwich  has  gone  to  sea  with  a  noble  fleet,  in 
want  of  nothing  but  a  certainty  of  meeting  the  enemy.  My  best 
U^j  Sandwich,  with  the  flock  at  Hinchingbroke,  was  by  my 
last  letters  very  well. 

The  absence  of  the  court  and  emptiness  of  the  city,  takes 
iiraj  all  occasion  of  news,  save  only  such  melancholy  stories  as 
Would  rather  sadden  than  find  your  Ladyship  any  divertiscment 
m  the  hearing ;  I,  having  stayed  in  the  city  till  above  7,400  died 
ia  one  week,  and  of  them,  above  6,000  of  the  plague,  and  little 
iK)]ee  heard  day  or  night  but  tolling  of  bells;  till  I  could 
irdk  Lumber  street,  and  not  meet  twenty  persons  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  not  fifty  upon  the  Exchange ;  till  whole  fami- 
nes, ten  and  twelve  together,  have  been  swept  away ;  till  my 
ftTj  physician,  Dr.  Burnet,  who  undertook  to  secure  me  against 
^7  infection,  having  survived  the  month  of  his  own  house  being 
shot  up,  died  himself  of  the  plague  ;  till  the  nights,  though  much 
lengthened,  ave  grown  too  short  to  conceal  the  burials  of  those 
tbat  died  the  day  before,  people  being  thereby  constrained  to 
borrow  daylight  for  that  service  ;  lastly,  tLQ  I  could  find  neither 
Baeat  nor  drink  safe — the  butcheries  being  everywhere  visited, 
my  brewer's  house  shut  up,  and  my  baker  with  his  whole  family 
dead  of  the  plague. 

Yet,  madam,  through  God's  blessing,  and  the  good  humors 
^got  in  my  attendance  upon  our  late  amours,*  your  poor  servant 
^  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  as  well  as  resolution  of  employing 
it  as  your  Ladyship  and  family  shall  find  work  for  it. 

How  Deptford  stands,  your  Ladyship  is,  I  doubt  not,  informed 
from  nearer  hands. 

Greenwich  begins  apace  to  be  sickly ;  but  we  are,  by  com- 

*  The  marriage  of  Lady  Carteret^s  son  to  the  daughter  of  Lord  Sandwich. 
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mand  of  the  King,  taking  all  the  care  we  can  to  prevent  it« 
growth ;  and  meeting  to  that  purpose  yesterday,  after  sermon, 
with  the  town  officers,  many  doleful  informations  were  brought 
us,  and  among  others  this,  which  I  shall  troupe  your  Ladyship 
with  the  telling.  Complaint  was  brought  us  against  one  in  the 
town  for  receiving  into  his  house  a  child,  newly  brought  from  an 
infected  house  in  London.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found  that  it  was 
the  child  of  a  very  able  citizen  in  Gracious  street,  who,  having 
lost  already  all  the  rest  of  his  children,  and  himself  and  wife 
being  shut  up  and  in  despair  of  escaping,  implored  only  the 
liberty  of  using  the  means  for  the  saving  of  this  only  babe,  which 
with  difficulty  was  allowed,  and  they  suffered  to  deliver  it, 
stripped  naked,  out  at  a  window,  into  the  arms  of  a  friend,  who, 
shifling  into  firesh  clothes,  conveyed  it  thus  to  Greenwich,  where, 
upon  this  information  from  Alderman  Hooker,  we  suffer  it  to 
remain.  This,  I  tell  your  Ladyship,  as  one  instance  of  the  mis- 
erable streights  our  poor  neighbors  are  reduced  to. 

But,  madam.  Til  go  no  farther  in  this  disagreeable  discourse, 
hoping,  from  the  coolness  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  days,  mj 
next  may  bring  you  a  more  welcome  account  of  the  lessening  of 
the  disease,  which  God  say  Amen  to. 

Dear  madam,  do  me  right  to  my  good  Lady  Slaning,  in  tell- 
ing her  that  I  have  sent  and  sent  again  to  Mr.  Porter's  lodgingSi 
who  is  in  the  country,  for  an  answer  to  my  letter  about  her 
Ladyship's  business,  but  am  yet  unable  to  give  her  any  ac* 
count  of  it. 

My  wife  joins  with  me  in  ten  thousand  happy  wishes  to  the 
young  couple,  and  as  many  humble  services  to  your  Ladyship  and 
them,  my  Lady  Slaning,  Lady  Scott,  and  Mr.  Sydney,  whofw 
return  to  Scott's  Hall,  if  not  burthensome  to  your  Ladyship,  will* 
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I  am  sore,  be  as  full  of  content  to  him  as  it  will  ever  be  of  joy 
and  honor  to  me,  to  be  so  esteemed. 

Dearest  madam, 'jour  Ladyship's    most    affectionate  and 
obedient  servant,  S.  Fepts. 


v.— TRLiL  OF  THE  SEVEN  BISHOPS. 

Ihm to  John  EUU, 

London,  Jane  80th,  1688. 
Sot :  Yesterday  the  seven  Bishops  came  to  their  trial,  which 
Ud  from  morning  till  seven  at  night.  We  gave  yon  an  account 
of  the  jury  in  our  last.  The  first  twelve  stood,  only  Sir  John 
Berry  was  not  there :  they  did  not  bring  in  their  verdict  last 
night,  and  it  is  said  they  had  not  agreed  upon  it  this  day  at  four 
in  the  morning. 

The  counsel,  in  handling  the  matter  for  the  Bishops,  divided 
^e  substance  of  the  information  into  two  parts,  whereof  the 
Mme  consisted ;  the  first  was  that  they  had  maliciously,  sedi- 
tiously, and  slanderously  made,  contrived,  and  pubL'shed,  a  false 
^nd  seditious  libel  against  the  King,  which  tended  to  diminish 
bis  regal  authority  and  prerogative :  the  second  part  of  the  plea 
&r  the  Bishops  was  as  to  the  special  matter  of  their  petition, 
which  showed  there  was  no  malice  or  sedition  in  it. 

As  to  the  first  point,  much  time  was  spent  in  proving  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops :  that  of  the  Archbishop  was  proved  and 
well  known  by  several,  but  that  of  the  other  Bishops  was  not 
otherwise  made  out  than  by  the  belief  and  supposition  of  the 
witnesses,  though  their  own  servants  were  subpoenaed  against 
their  masters,  so  that  the  Court  was  of  opinion  there  was  not 
sufiicient  proof  of  their  handwriting. 
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As  to  the  Archbishop,  it  was  objected  that  he  could  not  be  V  ^ 
within  the  indictment,  for  that  it  was  laid  in  Middlesex,  and  his  I  : 
Grace  had  not  been  ont  of  Surrey  in  seven  or  eight  moDtb. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  his  signing  and  writing  of  the  pe- 
tition, and  sending  of  it  over  to  be  deliyered  in  Middlesex,  was  a 
sufficient  publishing  of  it  there.  But  the  Court  was  divided  oc 
this  point. 

Then  the  King's  counsel  alleged  that  the  Bishops  had  owned 
their  handwriting  in  the  council,  and  had  also  confessed  the  de- 
livery of  the  petition.     It  was  replied,  on  the  Bishops'  side,  that 
they  had  owned  their  hands,  but  after  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  required  them  to  do  it ;  and  that  they  had  done  it,  trusting 
to  his  Majesty's  goodness  that  no  advantage  would  be  made  of 
their  confession  against  themselves.     But  they  denied  they  bad 
owned  the  delivery  of  the  petition,  much  less  that  they  had  pub- 
lished it ;  and  there  being  no  other  evidence  of  it  than  that  they 
had  been  with  the  Lord  Sunderland,  and  had  offered  his  lordship 
a  sight  of  a  petition,  which  he  had  refused,  nor  did  he  see  thei^ 
deliver  it  to  the  King,  the  Court  said  it  was  only  a  presumption^ 
and  no  proof. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  petition,  whether  a  libel  upon  the 
Grovemment  or  no,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  main- 
tained it  was,  for  that  it  boldly  meddled  with  the  acts  of  the 
Government,  declaring  his  Majesty's  toleration  to  be  illegal,  and 
thereby  tending  to  diminish  the  King's  authority  and  prerogative 
royal. 

To  this  the  Bishops'  counsel  replied  that  they  had  done  but 
what  was  the  right  of  every  subject,  to  petition  the  King,  and 
that  in  matter  of  conscience,  and  upon  the  account  of  reh'gion, 
which  they  were  by  their  oaths  and  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  take 
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eare  of;  and  quoted  several  laws  and  statutes  to  that  purpose. 
Tbej  urged  also,  that  they  did  not  declare  the  King's  declaration 
of  indolgence  to  be  illegal,  buf  said  only  that  the  Parliaments  of 
62,  72,  and  89  had  declared  so ;  whereupon  the  journals  of 
liOrds  and  Commons  were  read. 

The  Court  was  also  divided  in  this  point.  The  Chief  Justice 
and  Judge  Allibone  said  that  it  was  a  libel,  but  Judges  Powell 
and  Hollowaj  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.* 

The  attorney  and  solicitor  were  only  for  the  King,  and  kept 
their  ground  against  Pemberton,  Sawyer,  Finch,  PoUexfen, 
Treby,  and  Sommers,  who  were  for  the  Bishops. 

This  morning,  between  ten  and  eleven,  the  jury  brought  in 
their  verdict,  the  Bishops  attending  in  Court,  not  guilty  in  part 
or  whole,  which  causes  great  joy. 


VL— SCOTCH  REBELUON  IN  1746. 
Horace  Wdlpole  to  Sir  Marace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street,  Sept  18th,  1Y46. 
The  rebellion  goes  on ;  but  hitherto  there  is  no  rising  in  Eng- 
land, nor  landing  of  troops  from  abroad ;  indeed,  not  even  of 
ours  or  the  Dutch.  The  best  account  I  can  give  you  is,  that  if 
the  boy  has  apparently  no  enemies  in  Scotland,  at  least  he  has 
openly  very  few  friends.  Nobody  of  note  has  joined  him  but  a 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  another  of  Lord  Dunmore. 

•  "  The  coimBel  for  the  Bishops,  the  ablest  of  their  profession  in  all  Eng- 
land, produced  such  argaments  in  their  behalf  that  the  judges  were  divided, 
two  of  them  declaring  that  the  proofs  did  not  extend  to  the  maldng  their  pe- 
tition or  address  a  libel,  and  two  of  them  that  they  did,  which  cost  Sir  Rich- 
vd  Holloway  and  Sir  John  Powell  their  seats  on  the  bench  as  soon  as  the 
term  was  over." — Rerethy't  Memoirs. 


\ 
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For  cannon  thej  have  nothing  but  one-pounders ;  their  greatest  i^ 
resource  is  money.  They  have  forced  Louis-d'ors.  The  last 
accounts  left  them  at  Perth,  making  shoes  and  stockings.  It  is 
certain  that  a  sergeant  of  Cope's,  with  twelve  men,  put  to  flight 
two  hundred,  on  killing  only  six  or  seven.  Two  hundred  of  the 
Monroe  clan  have  joined  our  forces.  Spirit  seems  to  ri&e  in 
London,  though  not  in  the  proportion  it  ought ;  and  then,  the 
person  most  concerned  does  every  thing  to  check  its  progress ; 
when  the  Ministers  propose  any  thing  with  regard  to  the  rehel- 
lion,  he  cries,  "  Pho  I  don't  talk  to  me  of  that  stuff."  Lord 
Granville  has  persuaded  him  that  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Mr. 
Pelham  talks  every  day  of  resigning ;  he  certainly  will  as  soon 
as  this  is  got  over  I — if  it  is  got  over.  So,  at  least  we  shall  see 
a  restoration  of  Queen  Sophia.  She  has  lain-in  of  a  girl,  though 
she  had  all  the  pretty  boys  in  town  brought  to  her  for  patterns. 

The  young  Chevalier  has  set  a  reward  on  the  King's  head ; 
we  are  told  that  his  brother  is  set  out  for  L:eland.  However, 
there  is  hitherto  little  countenance  given  to  the  undertaking  by 
France  or  Spain.  It  seems  an  effort  of  despair  and  weariness 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  kept  in  France.  On  the 
grenadier's  caps  is  written,  "  a  grave  or  a  throne."  He  stayed 
some  time  at  the  Duke  of  Athol's,  whither  old  Marquis  Tully- 
bardine  sent  to  bespeak  dinner,  and  has  since  sent  his  brother 
word  that  he  likes  the  alterations  made  there.  The  Pretender 
found  pineapples  there,  the  first  he  ever  tasted.  Mr.  Breton,  a 
great  favorite  of  the  Southern  'Prince  of  Wales,  went  the  other 
day  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  Athol,  and  happened  not  to  know 
that  she  is  parted  from  her  husband ;  he  asked  how  the  Duke 
did?  "  Oh,"  said  she,  '*  he  turned  me  out  of  his  house,  and  now 
he  is  turned  out  himself."     Eveiy  now  and  then  a  Scotchman 
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comes  aod  pulls  the  boy  bj  the  sleeve :  "  Prince,  here  is  another 
noon  taken  I "  Then,  with  aU  the  dignity  in  the  world,  the  boy 
Lopes  nobody  was  killed  in  the  action !  Lord  Bath  has  made  a 
piece  of  a  ballad,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  speech  to  the  Re- 
gency ;  I  have  heard  but  these  two  lines  of  it : 

"  Pray  consider,  my  Lord,  how  disastrous  a  thing, 
To  have  two  Princes  of  Wales  and  never  a  King ! " 

The  merchants  are  very  zealous,  and  are  opening  a  great 
subscription  for  raising  troops.  The  other  day,  at  the  city  meet- 
ing to  draw  up  the  address.  Alderman  Heathcote  proposed  a  pe- 
tition for  a  redress  of  grievances,  but  not  one  man  seconded 
him.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  no  Parliament  is  called?  The 
Ministers  say  they  have  nothing  ready  to  offer ;  but  they  have 
nothing  to  notify ! 

I  must  tell  you  a  ridiculous  incident :  when  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  were  searching  houses  for  arms,  they  came  to  Mr. 
Maule's,  brother  of  Lord  Panmure,  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  The  maid  would  not  let  them  go  into  one  room, 
which  was  locked,  and,  as  she  said,  full  of  arms.  They  now 
thought  they  had  found  what  they  looked  for,  and  had  the  door 
broke  open — ^where  they  found  an  ample  collection  of  coats  of 
arms ! 

The  Deputy  Grovernor  of  Edinburgh  Castle  has  threatened 
the  magistrates  to  beat  their  town  about  their  ears  if  they  admit 
the  rebels.  Perth  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  so  we 
must  soon  know  whether  they  will  go  thither,  or  leave  it  and  come 
into  England.  We  have  great  hopes  that  the  Highlanders  will 
not  follow  him  so  far.  Very  few  of  them  could  be  persuaded, 
the  last  time,  to  go  to  Preston,  and  several  refused  to  attend 
Eino^  Charles  II.  when  he  marched  to  Worcester. 
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The  Caledonian  "Mercury"  never  calls  them  *'  the  rebels," 
but "  the  Highlanders." 

Adieu,  my  dear  child.  Thank  Mr.  Chute  for  his  letter, 
which  I  will  answer  soon.  I  don't  know  how  to  define  my  feel- 
ings :  I  don't  despair,  and  yet  I  expect  nothing  but  bad. 

Yours,  etc. 

P.  S.  Is  not  my  Princess  very  happy  vrith  the  hopes  rf 
the  restoration  of  her  old  tenant? 


VIL— TRIAL  OF  THE  REBEL  LORDa 
Eoraee  Walpole  to  Sir  Ebraee  Mann, 

Aalinoton  Street,  August  let,  1746. 
I  am  this  moment  come  from  the  conclusion  of  the  great- 
est and  most    melancholy  scene   I  ever  yet  saw.     You  will 
easily  guess  it  was  the  trials  of  the  rebel  lords.     As  it  was  the 
most  interesting  sight,  it  was  the  most  solemn  and  fine ;  a  coro- 
nation is  a  puppet-show,  and  all  the  splendor  of  it  idle  ;  but  this 
sight  at  once  feasted  one's  eyes  and  engaged  all  one's  passions. 
It  began  last  Monday.     Three  parts  of  Westminster  Hall  were 
enclosed  with  galleries,  and  hung  with  scarlet ;  and  the  whole 
ceremony  was  conducted  with  the  most  awful  solemnity  and 
decency,  except  in  the  one  point  of  leaving  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar  amidst  the  idle  curiosity  of  some  crowd,  and  even  with  the 
witnesses  who  had  sworn  against  them,  while  the  Lords  ad- 
journed to  their  own  House  to  consult.     No  part  of  the  royal 
family  was  there,  which  was  a  proper  regard  to  the  unhappy  men, 
who  were  become  their  victims.     One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
Lords  were  present,  and  made  a  noble  sight  on  their  benches 
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fi^neot  and  full !     The  Chancellor  was  Lord  High  Steward  ; 
but  though  a  most  comely  personage  with  a  fine  voice,  his  be- 
Uvior  was  mean,  corionslj  searching  for  occasion  to  bow  to 
the  minister  that  is  no  peer,  and  consequently  applying  to  the 
other  ministers  in  a  manner  for  their  orders ;  and  not  even  ready 
&t  the  ceremonial.     To  the  prisoners  he  was  peevish ;  and  in- 
stead of  keeping  up  to  the  humane  dignity  of  the  law  of  England, 
^hose  character  it  is  to  point  out  favor  to  the  criminal,  he 
crossed  them,  and  almost  scolded  at  any  offer  they  made  tow- 
^d  defence.      I  had  armed  myself  with  all  the  resolution  I 
Could  with  the  thought  of  their  crimes  and  of  the  danger  past, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  sight  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  in 
Weepers  for  his  son  who  fell  at  Gulloden.    But  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  prisoners  shocked  me ;  their  behavior  melted  me ; 
Lord  £almamock  and  Lord  Cromartie  are  both  past  forty,  but 
look  younger.     Lord  Kilmarnock  is  tall  and  slender,  with  an 
extreme  fine  person ;  his  behavior  a  most  just  mixture  between 
dignity  and  submission ;  if  in  any  thing  to  be  reprehended,  a  lit- 
tle affected,  and  his  hair  too  exactly  dressed  for  a  man  in  his 
situation.     But  when  I  say  this,  it  is  not  to  find  fault  with  him, 
but  to  show  how  little  fault  there  was  to  be  found.     Lord  Cro- 
martie is  an  indifferent  figure,  appeared   much  dejected,  and 
rather  sullen ;  he  dropped  a  few  tears  the  first  day,  and  swooned 
as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  cell.     For  Lord  Balmerino,  he  is 
the  most  natural  brave  old  fellow  I  ever  saw ;  the  highest  intre- 
pidity, even  to  indifference.     At  tbe  bar,  he  behaved  like  a 
soldier  and  a  man ;  in  the  intervals  of  form,  with  carelessness 
and  humor.     He  pressed  extremely  to  have  his  wife,  his  pretty 
Peggy,  with  him  in  the  Tower.     Lady  Cromartie  only  sees  her 
husband  through  the  grate — not  choosing  to  be  shut  up  with 
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him,  as  she  thinks  she  can  serve  him  better  bj  her  intercessi^^ 
without ;  she  is  big  with  child,  and  very  handsome,  so  are  th^*' 
daughters.  When  they  were  to  be  brought  from  the  Tower  ^^ 
separate  coaches,  there  was  some  dispute  in  which  the  axe  mi^^^ 
go ;  old  Balmerino  cried,  "  Come,  come,  put  it  with  me ! "  -^^ 
the  bar  he  plays  with  his  fingers  upon  the  axe,  while  he  tal^^ 
to  the  gentleman  gaoler ;  and  one  day,  somebody  coming  up  't^ 
listen,  he  took  the  blade  and  held  it,  like  a  fan,  between  thei^ 
faces.  During  the  trial  a  little  boy  was  near  him,  but  not  taJi 
enough  to  see ;  he  made  room  for  the  child,  and  placed  hixKi 
near  himself. 

When  the  trial  began,  the  two  Earls  pleaded  guilty :  Balme' 
rino  not  guilty,  saying  he  could  prove  his  not  being  at  the  taking 
of  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  as  was  ^laid  in  the  indictment.  Then 
the  King's  counsel  opened,  and  Sergeant  Skinner  pronounced  the 
most  absurd  speech  imaginable;  and  mentioned  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  "  who,"  said  he,  "  I  see,  by  the  papers,  is  dead."  Thea 
some  witnesses  were  examined,  whom,  afterwards,  the  old  hero 
shook  cordially  by  the  hand.  The  Lords  withdrew  to  theii 
House,  and  returning,  demanded  of  the  judges  whether,  one 
point  not  being  proved,  though  all  the  rest  were,  the  indictment 
was  false  ?  To  which  they  unanimously  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  asked  the  Peers  severally 
whether  Lord  Balmerino  was  guilty  I  All  said,  "  Guilty  upon 
honor,"  and  then  aajomned,  the  prisoner  having  begged  pardon 
for  giving  them  so  much  trouble.  While  the  Lords  were  with- 
drawn, the  Solicitor  General  Murray  (brother  of  the  Pre- 
tender's Minister)  officiously  and  insolently  went  up  to  Lord 
Balmerino  and  asked  him  how  he  could  give  the  Lords  so  much 
trouble,  when  his  solicitor  had  informed  him  that  his  plea  could 
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"®  of  no  use  to  him?    Balmermo  asked  the  bystanders  who  this 
P^t^a  was ;  and  being  told,  he  said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Murray !    I  am 
^^tremely  glad  to  see  you ;  I  have  been  with  several  of  your 
^^lalions ;  the  good  lady,  your  mother,  was  of  great  use  to  us  at 
^^rth."    Are  not  you  charmed  with  this  speech  ?    How  just  it 
^^ns!    As  he  went  away,  he  said,  "  They  call  me  Jacobite  ;  I 
^Tn  no  more  a  Jacobite  than  any  that  tried  me  ;  but  if  the  Great 
^Vlogul  had  set  up  his  standard,  I  should  have  foUowed  it,  for  I 
^>ould  not  starve."     The  worst  of  his  case  is  that,  after  the  bat- 
'He  of  Dnmblain,  having  a  company  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
Y^giment,  he  deserted  with  it  to  the  rebels,  and  has  since  been 
pardoned.     Lord  Kilmarnock  is  a  Presbyterian  with  four  earl- 
doms in  him,  but  so  poor,  since  Lord  Wilmington's  stopping  a 
pension  that  my  father  had  given  him,  that  he  often  wanted  a 
dinner.     Lord  Cromartie  was  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  King's 
second  son  in  Scotland,  which,  it  was  understood,  he  should  not 
account  for,  and  by  that  means  had  six  hundred  a  year  from 
the  government;    Lord  Elibank,   a  very  prating,   impertinent 
Jacobite,  was  bound  for  him  in  nine  hundred  pounds,  for  which 
the  Duke  is  determined  to  sue  him. 

When  the  Peers  were  going  to  vdte  Lord  Foley  withdrew, 
OS  too  well  a  wisher ;  Lord  Moray,  as  nephew  of  Lord  Balme- 
rino— and  Lord  Stair — as  I  believe,  uncle  to  his  great-grand- 
&ther.  Lord  Windsor  very  affectionately  said :  "  I  am  sorry  1 
must  say,  Guilty  upon  my  honor."  Lord  Stamford  would  not 
answer  to  the  name  of  Henry,  having  been  christened  Harry. 
What  a  great  way  of  thinking  on  such  an  occasion !  I  was  di- 
verted, too,  with  old  Norsa,  the  father  of  my  brother's  concu- 
bine, an  old  Jew  that  kept  a  tavern ;  my  brother  as  auditor  of 
the  exchequer  has  a  gallery  along  one  whole  side  of  the  court. 
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I  said,  "  I  really  feel  for  the  prisoners  \ "  Old  Issachar  replied, 
^'  Feel  for  them !  pray,  if  they  had  succeeded,  what  would  have 
become  of  all  us  ?  "  When  my  Lady  Townshend  heard  her  hus- 
band vote,  she  said,  ^^  I  always  thought  my  Lord  was  guilty,  but 
I  never  thought  he  would  own  it  upon  his  honor."  Lord  Bal- 
merino  said,  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  pleading  not  guilty  was, 
that  so  many  ladies  might  not  be  disappointed  of  their  show. 

On  Wednesday  they  were  again  brought  to  Westminster 
Hall,  to  receive  sentence ;  and  being  asked  what  they  had  to  say, 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  with  a  very  fine  voice,  read  a  very  fine  speech, 
confessing  the  extent  of  his  crime,  but  oficring  his  principles  as 
some  alleviation,  having  his  eldest  son  (his  second  unluckily 
was  with  him)  in  the  Duke's  army,  fighting  for  the  liberties  of 
his  country  at  Culloden,  where  his  unhappy  father  was  in  arms 
to  destroy  them.  He  insisted  much  on  his  tenderness  to  the 
English  prisoners ;  which  some  deny,  and  say  that  he  was  the 
man  who  proposed  their  being  put  to  death,  when  General 
Stapleton  urged  that  he  was  come  to  fight,  and  not  to  butcher; 
and  that  if  they  acted  any  such  barbarity,  he  would  leave  him 
with  all  his  men.  He  very  artfully  mentioned  Van  Hoey*? 
letter,  and  said  how  much  he  should  scorn  to  owe  his  life  to  sucb 
intercession.  Lord  Cromartie  spoke  much  shorter,  and  so  lo^ 
that  he  was  not  heard  but  by  those  who  sat  very  near  him  ;  but 
they  prefer  this  speech  to  the  other.  He  mentioned  his  misfor- 
tune in  having  drawn  in  his  eldest  son,  who  is  prisoner  witb 
nim  ;  and  concluded  with  saying,  ^'  If  no  pcui;  of  this  bitter  cuf 
must  pass  from  me,  not  mine,  0  Lord,  but  thy  will  be  done  I  ^ 
If  he  had  pleaded  not  guilty,  there  was  ready  to  be  produced 
against  him  a  paper  signed  with  his  own  hand,  for  putting  the 
English  prisoners  to  death.     Lord  Leicester  went  up  to  the 
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Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  said,  ^^  I  never  heard  so  great  an  orator 
as  Lord  Kilmarnock ;  if  I  was  your  grace,  I  would  pardon  him, 
and  make  him  paymaster."     That  morning  a  paper  had  been 
sent  to  the  lieatenant  of  the  Tower  for  the  prisoners ;  he  gave  it 
to  Lord  Comwallis,  the  governor,  who  carried  it  to  the  Hoose  of 
Lords.    It  was  a  plea  for  the  prisoners,  objecting  that  the  late 
act  for  regulating  the  trial  of  rebels  did  not  take  place  till  after 
their  crime  was   committed.      The  Lords  very  tenderly  and 
rightly  sent  this  plea  to  them,  of  which,  as  you  have  seen,  the 
two  Earls  did  not  make  use ;   but  old  Balmerino  did,  and  de- 
manded council  on  it.     The  High  Steward,  almost  in  a  passion, 
told  him  that  when  he  had  been  offered  council,  he  did  not 
accept  it.     Do  but  think  on  the  ridicule  of  sending  them  the 
plea,  and  then  denying  them  council  on  it !     The  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  never  lets  slip  an  opportunity  of  being  absurd,  took 
it  ap  as  a  ministerial  point,  in  defence  of  his  creature  the  Chan- 
cellor ;   but  Lord  Granville  moved,  according  to  order,  to  ad- 
journ, to  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  where  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  many  others  spoke  warmly  for  their  having 
coandl ;  and  it  was  granted.     I  said  their,  because  the  plea 
would  have  saved  them  all,  and  affected  nine  rebels  who  had 
been  hanged  that  very  morning ;  particularly  one  Morgan,  a  poeti- 
cal lawyer.    Lord  Balmerino  asked  for  Forester  and  Wilbraham ; 
the  latter  a  very  able  lawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  the 
Chancellor  said  privately  he  was  sure  would  as  soon  be  hanged 
as  plead  such  a  cause.     But  he  came  as  council  to-day  (the  third 
day),  when  Lord  Balmerino  gave  up  his  plea  as  invalid,  and 
submitted  without  any  speech.     The  High  Steward  then  made 
his,  very  long  and  very  poor,  with  only  one  or  two  good  pas- 
sages, and  then  pronounced  sentence ! 
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Great  intercession  is  made  for  the  two  Earls :  Duke  Hamil- 
ton, who  has  never  been  to  court,  designs  to  kiss  the  King's 
hand,  and  ask  Lord  EihnamodE's  life.     The  King  is  mnch  in- 
clined to  some  mercj ;  bnt  the  Dnke,  who  has  not  so  much  of 
Cassar  after  a  Tictoiy,  as  in  gaining  it,  is  for  the  utmost  severitj. 
It  was  lately  proposed  in  the  citj  to  present  him  with  the  free- 
dom of  some  company,  one  of  the  aldermen  said  aloud,  '^  Then 
let  it  be  of  the  Butchers ! "     The  Scotch  and  his  Royal  Highness 
are  not  at  all  guarded  in  their  expressions  of  each  other.    When 
he  went  to  Edinburgh,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  they  would 
not  admit  his  guards,  alleging  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  privi- 
leges ;  but  they  rode  in  sword  in  hand,  and  the  Duke,  very  justly 
incensed,  refused  to  see  any  of  the  magistrates.     He  came  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  town,  in  order  for  Flanders  ;  but  found 
that  the  Court  of  Vienna  had  already  sent  Prince  Charles  thither, 
without  the  least  notification,  at  which  both  King  and  Duke  are 
greatly  offended.     When  the  latter  waited  on  his  brother,  the 
Prince  carried  him  into  a  room  that  hangs  over  the  wall  of  St. 
James's  Park,  and  stood  there  with  his  arm  about  his  neck,  to 
charm  the  gazing  mob. 

Murray,  the  Pretender's  secretary,  has  made  ample  confes- 
sions. The  Earl  of  Traquair,  and  Mr.  Barry,  a  physician,  are 
apprehended,  and  more  warrants  are  out.  So  much  for  rebels  1 
Your  friend  Lord  Sandwich  is  instantly  going  ambassador  to 
Holland,  to  pray  the  Datch  to  build  more  ships.  I  have  re- 
ceived yours  of  July  19th,  but  you  see  have  no  more  room  left, 
only  to  say  that  I  conceive  a  good  idea  of  my  eagle,  though  the 
seal  is  a  bad  one.     Adieu ! 

P.  S.  I  have  not  room  to  say  any  thing  to  the  Tesi  till  next 
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pos^ ;  but,  unless  she  will  sing  gratis,  wonld  advise  her  to  drop 
this  thonglit. 


VUL— EXECUTION  OF  THE  SCOTCH  LORDS. 

Morace  WdlpoU  to  Sir  fforaee  Mann, 

Windsor,  Aug.  2l8t,  1746. 

Tou  will  perceive  by  my  date  that  I  am  got  into  a  new 

K£De,  and  that  I  am  retired  hither  like  an  old  summer-dowager, 

I    ooJj  that  I  have  no  toad-eater  to  take  the  air  with  me  in  the 

f    back  part  of  my  lozenge  coach,  and  to  be  scolded.    I  have  taken 

I     asmaQ  house  here  within  the  castle,  and  propose  spending  the 

i     greatest  part  of  every  week  here  till  the  Parliament  meets  ;  but  my 

jaonts  to  town  will  prevent  my  news  from  being  quite  provincial 

and  marveUons.     Then  I  promise  yon  I  will  go  to  no  races  nor 

assemblies,  nor  make  comments  upon  couples   that  come  in 

cWses  to  the  White  Hart. 

I  came  from  town  (for  take  notice,  I  put  this  place  upon 

niyself  for  the  country)  the  day  after  the  execution  of  the  rebel 

^i^ ;  I  was  not  at  it,  but  had  two  persons  come  to  me  directly 

\     ^iio  were  at  the  next  house  to  the  scaffold ;  and  I  saw  another 

who  was  upon  it,  so  that  you  may  depend  upon  my  accounts. 

Just  before  they  came  out  of  the  Tower,  Lord  Balmerino 
drank  a  bumper  to  King  James's  health.  As  the  clock  struck 
ten  they  came  forth  on  foot.  Lord  Kilmarnock  all  in  black,  his 
hair  unpowdered  in  a  bag,  supported  by  Foi*ster,  the  great 
ft^byterian,  and  by  Mr.  Home,  a  young  clergyman,  his  friend. 
Lord  Balmerino  followed,  alone,  in  a  blue  coat  turned  up  with 
red,  his  rebellious  regimentals,  a  flannel  waistcoat,  and  his 
shroud  beneath ;  their  hearses  following.  They  were  conducted 
22 
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to  a  bouse  near  the  scaffold ;  the  room  forwards  had  benches  for 
spectators  ;  in  the  second  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  pnt,  and  in  the 
third  backwards  Lord  Baknerino ;  all  three  chambers  hung  with 
black.  Here  they  parted  !  Balmerino  embraced  the  other  and 
said,  "  My  Lord,  I  wish  I  could  suffer  for  both ! "  He  had 
scarce  lefl  him  before  he  desired  again  to  see  him,  and  then 
asked  him,  ^^  My  Lord  Kilmarnock  do  you  know  any  thing  of  the 
resolution  taken  in  our  army^  the  day  before  the  battle  of  CuUo- 
den,  to  put  the  English  prisoners  to  death?"  He  replied,  "My 
Lord,  I  was  not  present ;  but  since  I  came  hither  I  have  had  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  there  was  such  order 
taken ;  and  I  hear  the  Duke  has  the  pocket-book  with  the  order." 
Balmerino  answered,  '^  It  was  a  lie  raised  to  excuse  their  ba^ 
barity  to  us."  Take  notice  that  the  Duke's  charging  this  on 
Lord  Kilmarnock  (certainly  on  misinformation)  decided  this  un- 
happy man's  fate !  The  most  now  pretended  is,  that  it  would 
have  come  to  Lord  Kilmarnock's  turn  to  have  given  the  word 
for  the  slaughter,  as  lieutenant-general,  with  the  patent  for 
which  he  was  immediately  drawn  into  the  rebellion  after  having 
been  staggered  by  his  wife,  her  mother,  his  own  poverty,  and 
the  defeat  of  Cope.  He  remained  an  hour  and  a  half  io  the 
house,  and  shed  tears.  At  last  he  came  to  the  scaffold,  certainly 
much  terrified,  but  with  a  resolution  that  prevented  his  behav- 
ing in  the  least  meanly  or  unlike  a  gentleman.  He  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  crowd,  only  to  desire  that  the  baize  might  be  lifted  up 
from  the  rails,  that  the  mob  might  see  the  spectacle.  He  stood 
and  prayed  some  time  with  Forster,  who  wept  over  him,  exhort- 
ed and  encouraged  him.  He  delivered  a  long  speech  to  the  sheriff) 
and  with  a  noble  manliness  stock  to  the  recantation  he  had  made  at 
his  trial,  declaring  he  wished  that  all  who  embarked  in  the  same 
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might  meet  the  same  fate.  He  then  took  off  his  l)ag,  coat, 
aistcoat  with  great  composure,  and,  after  some  trouble, 
a  napkin  cap,  and  then  several  times  tried  the  block,  the 
ioner,  who  was  in  white,  with  a  white  apron,  oat  of  ten- 
s  concealing  the  axe  behind  himself.  At  last  the  Earl 
lown,  with  a  visible  unwillingness  to  depart,  and  after  five 
iS,  dropped  his  handkerchief,  the  signal,  and  his  head  was 
'  at  once,  only  hanging  by  a  bit  of  skin,  and  was  received 
arlet  cloth  by  four  of  the  undertaker's  men  kneeling,  who 
ed  it  up  and  put  it  into  the  coffin  with  the  body ;  orders 
;  been  given  not  to  expose  the  heads,  as  used  to  be  the 

L 

le  scaffold  was  immediately  new-strewed  with  sawdust, 
)ck  new-covered,  the  executioner  new-dressed,  and  a  new 
rought.  Then  came  old  Balmerino,  treading  with  the  air 
eneral.  As  soon  as  he  mounted  the  scaffold  he  read  the 
ttion  on  his  coffin,  as  he  did  again  afterwards ;  he  then 
ed  the  spectators,  who  were  in  amazing  numbers,  even 
nast€  of  ships  in  the  river ;  and  pulling  out  his  spectacles, 
treasonable  speech,  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and 
le  young  Pretender  was  so  sweet  a  prince,  that  flesh  and 
[X)uld  not  resist  following  him  ;  and  lying  down  to  try  tlie 
he  said,  ^^  If  I  had  a  thousand  lives  I  would  lay  them  all 
berc  in  the  same  cause."  He  said  if  he  had  not  taken  the 
lent  the  day  before,  he  would  have  knocked  down  Wil- 
n,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  for  his  ill-usage  of  him. 
»k  the  axe  and  felt  it,  and  asked  the  headsman  how  many 
he  had  given  Lord  Kilmarnock,  and  gave  him  three 
s.  Two  clergymen,  who  attended  him,  coming  up,  he 
No,  gentlemen,  I  believe  you  have  already  done  me  all 
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the  Bervice  70a  can."  Then  he  went  to  the  comer  of  the  scaf- 
fold and  called  very  loud  to  the  warder  to  give  him  his  periwig, 
which  he  took  off  and  put  on  a  night-cap  of  Scotch  plaid,  and 
then  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  laj  down ;  hut  being 
told  he  was  on  the  wrong  side,  vaulted  round,  and  immediately 
gave  the  sign  bj  tossing  up  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  giving  the 
signal  for  battle.  He  received  three  blows,  but  the  first  certain- 
ly took  away  all  sensation.    He  was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 

the  scaffold;  Lord  Kilmarnock  above  half  a  one.    Balmerino 

« 
certainly  died  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero,  but  with  the  insen- 
sibility of  one  too.  As  he  walked  from  his  prison  to  execution, 
seeing  every  window  and  top  of  the  houses  filled  with  spectators, 
he  cried  out,  '^  Look,  look,  how  they  are  all  piled  up  like  rotten 
oranges  I " 

My  Lady  Townshend,  who  fell  in  love  with  Lord  KilIna^ 
nock  at  his  trial,  will  go  nowhere  to  dinner,  for  fear  of  meeting 
with  a  rebel  pie ;  she  says  everybody  is  so  bloody-minded  that 
they  eat  rebels !  The  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  intercession  saved 
Lord  Cromartie,  says  he  did  it  in  return  for  old  Sir  W.  Gordon, 
Lady  Cromartie's  father,  coming  down  out  of  his  death-bed  to 
vote  against  my  father  in  the  Chippenham  election.  If  his 
Royal  Highness  had  not  countenanced  inveteracy  like  that  of 
Sir  W.  Gordon,  he  would  have  no  occasion  to  exert  his  gratitude 
now  in  favor  of  rebels.  His  brother  has  plucked  a  very  useful 
feather  out  of  the  cap  of  the  ministry,  by  forbidding  any  applica- 
tion for  posts  in  the  army  to  be  made  to  anybody  but  himself;  a 
resolution,  I  dare  say,  he  will  keep  as  strictly  and  minutely  as 
he  does  the  discipline  and  dress  of  the  army.     Adieu  I 

P.  S.  I  have  just  received  yours  of  August  9th.     You  had 
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not  then  heard  of  the  second  great  battle  of  Placentia,  which  has 
already  occasioned  new  instructions,  or,  in  effect,  a  recall  being 
flent  after  Lord  Sandwich. 


IX.— BATTLE  OF  FONTENOY. 

Mon,  Philip  Torke  to  Eoraee  Walpole, 

London,  Hay  16th,  1746. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  should  not  have  thought  of  replying  upon  you 
80  soon  had  you  not  invited  me  to  it,  by  saying  you  expected  from 
me  a  further  account  of  the  action  ;  and  had  I  done  it  sooner,  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  added  any  thing  material  or 
explicit  to  the  first  advices,  which  resemble  always  the  confusion 
of  the  battle  itself.     One  must  stay  till  the  smoke  is  a  little 
cleared  away  before  one  can  take  a  distinct  view  of  any  object. 
I  think  you  very  right  in  your  judgment,  that  the  French  were 
only  not  heat.     Our  repulse  was  owing,  not  to  their  bravery,  but 
their  advantageous  situation  and  the  number  of  their  batteries, 
from  which  they  had  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  or  upwards 
playing  upon  us  without  intermission.     Nay,  even  under  these 
difficult  circumstances,  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  is,  that 
had  Ingoldsby  done  his  duty,  and  the  Dutch  infantry  behaved  as 
gallantly  as  ours,  there  was  the  greatest  probability  of  our  car- 
rying the  day.     I  wonder  the  former  was  not  superseded  on 
the  spot,  and  that  Lastrow,  who  was  sent  to  him  with  orders, 
did  not  take  the  command  of  his  brigade  and  march  directly 
to  the  fort,  which  the  enemy  were  beginning  to   desert.     We 
might  then  have  turned  their  infernal  engines   of  death  upon 
the  artificers  themselves.     The  Duke's  behavior  was  by  all  ac- 
counts the  most  heroic  and  gallant  imaginable.     He  was  the 
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whole  day  in  the  thickest  of  the  fir^.  When  he  saw  the  nnka 
breaking  he  rode  up  and  encouraged  the  soldiers  in  the  most 
moving  and  expressive  terms  ;  called  them  countrymen ;  that  it 
was  his  highest  glory  to  be  at  their  head ;  that  he  scorned  to 
expose  them  to  more  danger  than  he  would  himself;  put  them 
in  mind  of  Blenheim  and  BamiJlies ;  in  short,  I  am  convinced 
his  presence  and  intrepidity  greatly  contributed  to  our  oomiog 
off  so  well.  Nor  must  I  omit  doing  justice  to  Ligonier,  who, 
the  Duke  writes,  fought  like  a  grenadier,  and  commanded  like 
a  general.  His  Royal  Highness  seems  determined  to  keep  up 
strict  discipline,  and  drew  out  a  pistol  upon  an  officer  whom 
he  saw  running  away.  Konigseck  was  run  over  and  bruised 
by  the  Dutch  cavalry  in  their  flight,  insomuch  that  when  the 
army  marched  to  Lessines,  he  was  left  at  Ath.  I  hare  not 
heard  as  yet,  that  the  French  plume  themselves  much  upon 
their  victory.  Their  accounts  run  in  a  modester  strain  than 
usual.  It  was  certainly  a  dear-bought  advantage.  You  see  by 
the  "  Gazette  *'  they  have  a  great  number  of  general  officen 
killed  and  wounded ;  their  loss  of  private  men  is  said  to  be  from 
five  thousand  to  ten  thousand.  Ligonier  writes  that  they  con* 
fess  it  to  be  the  latter,  but  whether  he  means  the  reporta  of 
deserters,  or  intelligence  from  the  French  camp,  I  cannot  tell. 
We  may  thank  Count  Saxe  for  our  ill-fortune.  It  was  he  ad- 
vised them  to  erect  so  many  batteries  and  to  throw  up  entrench- 
ments along  part  of  their  line,  against  the  opinion  of  the  rest 
of  the  council  of  war,  who  were  for  giving  us  battle  «» 
rowe  campagne.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  that  the 
French,  who  are  generally  reckoned  a  polite  enemy,  used  the 
prisoners  whom  they  took  at  Bruffoel  with  great  brutality,  strip 
ping  the  wounded,  driving  away  the  surgeons,  and  taking  ffom 
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them  their  instruments  and  medical  apparatus.  Sir  James 
Campbell  died  in  their  hands  the  next  day.  Doctor  Wintring- 
ham  was  sent  to  visit  him  by  the  Duke,  and  found  him  lying 
in  a  cottage,  within  the  enemy's  quarters,  who  had  not  been 
hmnane  enough  to  give  him  any  assistance.  This  has  occa- 
sioned a  pretty  warm  expostulation  between  the  Duke  and  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  who  denies  koowing  or  authorizing  the  behavior  of 
their  irregular  troops  at  Brufibel ;  but,  by  way  of  recrimination, 
accuses  us  of  having  first  violated  the  cartel  by  detaining 
Belleisle. 

The  orders  which  the  States  have  despatched  for  their  corps 
de  reserve  to  join  the  army,  and  for  trying  the  delinquents,  alle- 
viate the  clamor  which  would  otherwise  be  raised  against  them 
on  account  of  the  bad  behavior  of  several  regiments,  both 
horse  and  foot,  in  their  service.  One  Appias,  Colonel  com- 
numdant  of  the  regiment  of  Hesse  Homburg,  rode  ofif  upon  the 
spur  to  Ath,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  men,  in  the  very 
heginning  of  the  action,  and,  with  an  impudent  folly  equal  to 
his  cowardice,  wrote  from  thence  to  his  masters,  that  the  allied 
army  had  engaged  the  French,  and  been  totally  cut  to  pieces,  ex- 
cept that  part  which  he  had  prudently  brought  ofif  safe.  I  hope, 
after  the  losis  of  so  much  gallant  blood,  exemplary  justice  will 
be  done  upon  the  guilty. 

Lord  Chesterfield  returned  last  Saturday  from  Holland,  and 
looks  much  better  in  his  health  than  when  he  lefl  us  ;  eating,  ne- 
gotiating, and  the  fat  air  of  the  country  agree  with  him.  He 
has  concluded  a  treaty  regulating  the  contingents  of  force  and 
expense  for  this  campaign.  I  wish  it  could  have  been  for  the 
whole  war.  The  States  agree  to  bring  52,000  men  into  the 
field  (including  their  corps  on  the  Lower  Rhine)  to  our  40,000. 
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In  sieges  they  are  to  furnish  one-third,  and  we  the  rest  The 
expense  of  the  land  carriage  of  artillery  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
government  in  Flanders.  I  take  it  for  granted  thej  could  be 
brought  to  no  more,  though  it  is  a  most  unaccountable  thing  that 
we  should  be  at  so  much  trouble  to  persuade  them  into  what  is 
absolutely  requisite,  for  their  own  security  and  independence. 
Have  you  seen  my  Lord's  speech  at  taking  leave  ?  It  is  quite 
calculated  for  the  language  it  is  writ  in,  and  makes  but  an 
indifferent  figure  in  English.  The  thoughts  are  common,  and 
yet  he  strains  hard  to  give  them  an  air  of  novelty,  and  the 
quaintness  of  the  expression  is  quite  i  la  Francaise.  You  may 
observe  it  is  intended  to  steer  wide  of  the  alert,  and  military,  and 
invective  turn  which  reigns  through  Lord  Stair's  harangue,  and 
so  far  was  prudent. 

Besides  the  three  regiments  of  Mordaunt,  Rice,  and  Handa- 
syde,  there  is  a  draft  of  540  men,  fifteen  per  company,  made  out 
of  the  Guards,  which  embarked  on  Sunday  for  Flanders.  With 
these  reenforcements,  and  what  the  Dutch  are  sending,  we  hope 
to  look  the  enemy  once  more  in  the  face ;  and  if  Toumay  does 
but  hold  out,  some  attempt  will  be  made,  either  by  diversion  or 
attack,  to  raise  the  siege. 

Martin  is  returned  as  usual,  re  in/ecta.  People  imagined  he 
was  gone  to  the  Leeward  Islands  in  search  of  Caylus,  who  threat* 
ens  to  invade  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts,  where  I  doubt  we  are  weak. 
There  is  an  expectation  that  the  Elector  of  Cologne  will  join  his 
troops  to  D'Aremberg.  If  he  does,  and  Bathiany's  come  dovn 
to  the  Rhine,  we  trust  Monsieur  le  Prince  must  leave  the  coast 
clear,  and  that  Smessart's  corps  at  least  may  be  detached  for 
Flanders.  You  see,  sir,  we  follow  the  Roman  ne  cede  malis  sed 
contra  audentior  ito^  and  really  people  are  less  dispirited  with 
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this  tban  I  expected,  and  fall  of  encomiums  on  the  gallant 
spirit  which  has  shown  itself  in  our  officers  and  priyate  men. 
And  now,  sir,  I  must  heartily  beg  your  pardon  for  this  long  let- 
ter—I should  rather  call  it  despatch.  This  I  promise  you,  not 
to  trouble  you  with  one  so  long  in  haste,  for  I  am  naturally  a 
lazy  correspondent ;  but  when  the  scribbling  fit  is  upon  me,  it  is 
as  diflBcult  to  leave  off,  as  it  was  uneasy  to  begin.  One  question 
let  me  put  to  you,  and  then  I  have  done.  Wliy  are  you  quite 
immersed  in  re  rustica  f  Put  your  papers  in  order,  write  some 
memoirs  for  the  instruction  of  your  friends,  or  if  you  will,  pos- 
terity, of  your  own  negotiations  and  Lord  Oxford's  ministry. 
Methinks  I  should  be  loath  to  go  down  to  future  times,  either  por- 
trayed with  all  the  features  of  deformity  which  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  pen  can  give,  or  what  is  as  bad,  daubed  over  with  the 
sign-post  coloring  of  the  Gazetteers.  But  I  run  on  insensibly, 
and  you  will  excuse  my  freedom  as  the  strongest  proof  that  I  can 
give  you  of  the  regard  wherewith  I  am,  etc., 

P.  YORKE. 


X.— WILKES,  AND  THE  MIDDLESEX  ELECTIONS.* 

WiUiam  Sirahan  to  David  Mums, 

London,  April  Ist,  1768. 
Mr.  Wilkes  (the  hero  of  our  tale)  made  his   appearance 
Here  some  weeks  ago,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  surrender 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench  next  term,  and  walked 

*  The  memorable  transactions  growing  out  of  the  imprisonment  of  Wilkes, 
and  which  made  him  a  popular  hero,  terminated  m  securing  to  the  British 
subject  a  most  valuable  muniment  of  liberty.  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  issued  a  roving  commission,  directing  his  messengers  to  search 
for  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  No.  46  of  the  "North  Briton;" 
to  apprehend  and  seize  them,  together  with  their  papers,  and  to  bring  them  in 
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the  streets  as  pabliclj  as  he  could  well  do,  to  evade  the  attempts 
of  his  private  creditors  to  secure  him. 

When  the  election  for  the  city  drew  near,  he,  an  outlaw  and 
a  beggar,  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate ;  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  a  spirit  was  qaickly 
infused  into  the  lowest  class  of  people,  which  must  have  ensured 
him  success,  had  the  livery  of  London  been  composed  in  any 
great  measure  of  such.  The  appearance  for  him  at  Guildhall 
on  the  day  of  election  was  considerable,  not  of  livery-men,  how- 
ever, but  of  real  mob.  I  was  there  upon  the  hustings  and  very 
near  the  candidates,  so  that  I  distinctly  heard  every  word  that 
was  spoken. 

Wilkes*  address  (which  you  must  have  read  in  the  papers) 
was  delivered  with  more  coolness  and  presence  of  ihind  than 
could  have  been  expected,  from  one  who  was  acting  so  bold  a 
part.  Harley,  the  Lord  Mayor,  spoke  last  and  best.  He  8aid 
he  did  not  stand  up  to  make  apologies  for  his  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment, because  he  was  not  conscious  it  needed  any ;  that  no  man 

safe  custody  before  Mm.  Under  this  warrant  no  less  than  forty-mne  persons 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  in  three  days ;  many  as  innocent  as  Lord  Halifax 
bimseli  The  messengers  at  length  discovered  that  Wilkes  was  the  culprit  of 
whom  they  were  in  search,  and  received  verbal  directions  to  arrest  him  under 
the  general  warrant  Wilkes  refused  to  obey,  declaring  it  **  a  ridiculous  wa^ 
rant  against  the  whole  English  nation."  The  messengers,  after  removing  him, 
ransacked  his  drawers,  and  carried  off  all  his  private  papers.  He  was  com- 
mitted as  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  from  which,  by  reason  of  his  privilege 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  he  was  shortly  released  on  habeas 
corpus.  -  Actions  were  brought  against  the  messengers  and  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  notwithstanding  obstinate  and  vexatious  resistance  by  the  Govern- 
ment, heavy  damages  were  recovered.  The  illegality  of  general  warrants  was 
afilrmed  in  the  strongest  terms  from  the  Bench,  and  afterwards  in  declaratory 
resolutions  by  the  House  of  Gonunons.  For  fuller  history  of  this  case,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  recent  and  valuable  "  Constitutional  History  of  Eng* 
land,"  by  J.  R  May.— H. 
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Was  a  firmer  friend  to  liberty,  or  would  go  farther  in  its  defence 
than  himself,  but  he  was  for  liberty  bounded  by  law,  the  only 
basis  of  true  liberty ;  that  in  the  high  office  he  had  now  the 
honor  to  hold,  it  behoved  him  above  all  things  ia  attend  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  of  the  city ;  he  therefore  begged 
that,  in  their  choice  of  representatives,  they  would  put  him  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  and  fix  upon  those  whom  they  thought 
hesi  able  to  discharge  so  important  a  trust.  Upon  holding  up  of 
hands  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  one;  but  one- 
fourth  of  those  in  the  hall  were  not  of  the  livery.  From  that 
moment  his  consequence  began,  though  the  poll  ended  against 
him ;  and  yet  greatly  beyond  what  was  expected.  During  its 
continuance  he  appeared  every  day  on  the  hustings,  though  he 
was  more  than  once  arrested  there,  at  the  instance  of  his  pri- 
vate creditors.  But  he  found  bail  for  his  appearance,  braved  it 
out  to  the  last,  and  was  attended  by  a  considerable  mob  every  day. 
When  he  found  the  poll  going  against  him,  he  publicly  gave 
out  he  would  stand  for  Middlesex.  There  he  was  likely  to  stand 
a  better  chance.  An  incredible  number  of  petty  freeholders  of 
that  county,  from  Wapping  and  its  environs,  immediately  de- 
clared for  him ;  and,  on  the  day  of  election,  he  carried  it  with 
ease,  and  with  very  little  disturbance  at  Brentford,  though  the 
whole  road  thither  was  lined  with  mob,  who  insulted  every,  one 
who  would  not  join  in  the  cry  of  Wilkes  and  liberty.  This  suc- 
cess immediately  reached  London,  and  occasioned  such  an  intox- 
ication in  the  mob— men,  women,  and  children — ^that  they  spread 
themselves  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Wapping,  and  broke 
everybod/s  windows  who  refused  to  illuminate  their  houses; 
among  the  rest,  those  of  the  mansion-house  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  happened  that  night  to  sleep  in  the  country,  were  quite  de- 
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molished ;  and  though  a  party  of  soldiers  were  at  length  seDt  for 
by  the  Mayoress,  from  the  Tower,  they,  when  they  came  (so 
general  was  the  infatuation),  seemed  more  disposed  to  assist  the 
mob  than  to  disperse  them. 

Yon  will  not  easily  believe  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  Dukes 
of  Grafton  and  Northumberland,  and  many  others  of  the  first 
nobility,  nay,  some  of  the  royal  family  itself  (viz.,  the  Princess 
Amelia,  and  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland),  were 
mean  enough  to  submit  to  illuminate  their  windows  upon  this  vor 
famous  occasion,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  paltry  mob, 
which  a  dozen  of  their  footmen  might  easily  have  dispersed.    If 
you  ask  me  why  was  not  Wilkes  secured  on  his  arrival,  and  be- 
fore he  had  acquired  his  present  consequence?  the  answer  is 
plain ;  the  ministry  were  part  of  them  timid,  and  part  of  them 
secrcUy  his  friends.     The  outlawry,  says  the  present  Attorney- 
General,  cannot  he  defended  because  of  some  informalities  in 
the  passing  of  it,  and  his  predecessor  who  did  pass  it,  is  in  oppo- 
sition.    The  Duke  of  Grafton,  though  then  in  town,  is  now  at 
Newmarket ;  the  Chancellor  at  Bath  ;  the  rest  electioneering  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  or  skulking  in  town ;  but  not  one 
of  them  disposed  to  prevent  the  insult  to  their  master,  or  to  issue 
orders  for  a  party  of  the  Guards  (and  a  small  one  would  have 
beeq  sufficient)  to  clear  the  streets. 

The  next  night  the  same  illuminations  were  again  insisted 
on,  and  the  same  iusolence,  with  the  same  impunity,  was  repeat- 
ed. Strange,  in  truth,  must  it  appear  to  friends  and  to  enemies 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  a  criminal,  an  outlaw,  a  man  in  every 
sense  a  wretch,  should  be  chosen  by  men  who  call  themselves 
loyal,  to  represent  the  very  county  honored  with  the  royal  resi- 
dence ;  and  this  attended,  too,  with  many  marks  of  insolence. 
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bratalitj,  and  disaffection.  But  after  all,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  to  be  apprehended  from  all  this  j  there  is  actually  no  real 
disaffection  existing  here.  We  want  nothing  earthly  to  keep 
e?eiy  thing  in  order  but  a  firm  and  spirited  ministry.  This  we 
Are  certainly  not  blessed  with,  and  what  the  continuance  of  this 
^ant  may  at  lengUi  lead  to,  is  indeed  justly  to  be  dreaded. 

I  will  now  offer  some  probable  conjectures  on  what  is  likely 
to  follow  upon  all  this.  On  the  20th  of  this  month,  the  first  day 
of  term,  Wilkes  is  to  surrender  himself,  and  will  certainly  be  at- 
tended by  a  considerable  mob.  Lord  Mansfield,  I  am  assm*ed, 
^31  act  with  becoming  spirit,  and  will  be  properly  supported  by 
the  military ;  of  course  Wilkes  will  be  committed  to  the  Tower, 
ft>r  he  has  no  privilege ;  and  I  really  think  if  this  matter  is  rightly 
inducted,  and  the  ministry  mean  that  the  law  should  take  its 
^nrse,  his  sentence  may  easily  be  carried  into  execution.  On 
^e  10th  of  May,  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  the  farce  will 
^  resumed,  and  will  probably  have  great  effects :  perhaps  no 
less  than  the  total  overthrow  of  the  present  ministry  and  tlie 
banishment  of  Lord  Bute  from  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Case  of  this  nobleman  is  really  singular;  divested  of  power, 
he  retains  all  the  odium  of  Prime  Minister.  Having  long 
since  most  injudiciously  {Pushed  into  office,  and  as  injudi- 
ciously retired  from  the  political  theatre,  he  hath  ever  since  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  recommending  or  rather  nominating  every 
succeeding  ministry.  These  have,  by  turns,  spumed  at  and  re- 
nounced their  maker ;  and,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  though  he 
has  had  no  influence  in  their  councils,  though  he  has  all  along 
never  dared  to  interpose,  even  so  far  as  to  occasionally  serve  an 
humble  retainer  or  dependent,  yet,  being  well  known  to  have 
named  the  nien^  he  has  made  himself,  in  the  public  opinion,  ulti- 
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mately  responsible  for  their  measures  ;  and  will  ere  long,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  all  their  misconduct ;  so 
that  in  the  end  his  master's  favor,  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
little  known  how  to  avail  himself,  will  cost  him  dear. 


XI.— DEATH  OF  LORD  CHATHAM. 

Lord  Camden  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 

April,  1778,  N.  B.  Street. 
Mt  deab  Lobd  :  I  cannot  help  considering  the  little  iUnes^ 
which  prevented  your  grace  from  attending  the  House  of  Lord^ 
last  Tuesday,  to  have  been  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  it  kept^ 
you  back  from  a  scene  that  would  have  overwhelmed  you  with 
grief  and  melancholy,  as  it  did  me  and  many  others  that  were 
present.  I  mean  Lord  Chatham's  fit,  that  seized  him  as  he  was 
attempting  to  rise  and  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  fell 
back  upon  his  seat,  and  was,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  This  threw  the  whole  House  into  confusion  ;  every  per^ 
son  was  upon  his  legs  in  a  moment,  hurrying  from  one  place  to 
another — some  sending  for  assistance,  others  producing  salts, 
and  others  reviving  spirits.  Many  crowding  about  the  Earl  to 
observe  his  countenance — all  affected — ^most  part  really  con- 
cerned ;  and  even  those  who  might  have  felt  a  secret  pleasure  at 
the  accident,  yet  put  on  the  appearance  of  distress,  except  only 
the  Earl  of  M.,*  who  sat  still,  almost  as  much  unmoved  as  the 
senseless  body  itself.  Dr.  Brocklesby  was  the  first  physician 
that  came ;  but  Dr.  Addington,  in  about  an  hour,  was  brought 
to  him.  He  was  carried  into  the  Prince's  chamber,  and  laid 
upon  the  table,  supported  by  pillows.     The  first  motion  of  life 

*  Either  the  Earl  of  Marchmont  or  Earl  of  Mansfield. 
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that  appeared  was  an  endeavor  to  vomit ;  and  after  he  had  dis- 
charged the  load  from  his  stomach  that  probably  brought  on  the 
seizure,  he  revived  fast.     Mr.  Strutt  prepared  an  apartment  for 
him  at  his  house,  where  he  was  carried  as  soon  as  he  could  with 
safety  be  removed.     He  slept  remarkably  well,  and  was  quite 
recovered  yesterday,  though  he  continued  in  bed.     I  have  not 
heard  how  he  is  to-day,  but  will  keep  my  letter  open  till  the 
evening,  that  your  grace  may  be  informed  how  he  goes  on.     I 
saw  him  in  the  Prince's  chamber  before  he  went  into  the  House, 
*Qd  conversed  a  little  with  him ;  but  such  was  the  feeble  state 
^^  his  body,  and  indeed  the  distempered  agitation  of  his  mind, 
^t  I  did  forebode  his  strength  would  certainly  fail  him  before  he 
had  finished  his  speech.     In  truth,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
?o   abroad,  and  he  was  earnestly  requested  not  to  make  the 
attempt ;  but  your  grace  knows  how  obstinate  he  is,  when  he  is 
^^solved.     He  had  a  similar  fit  to  this,  this  summer — ^like  it  in 
'^  respects  in  the  seizure,  the  retching,  and  the  recovery ;  and 
^fter  that  fit,  as  if  it  had  been  the  crisis  of  the  disorder,  ho 
I'ecovered  fast,  and  grew  to  be  in  better  health  than  I  had 
known  him  for  many  years.     Pray  heaven  that  this  may  be  at- 
tended with  no  worse  consequences  !  The  Earl  spoke,  but  was  not 
like  himself;  his  speech  faltered,  his  sentences  broken,  and  his 
mind  not  master  of  itself.     He  made  shid  with  difficulty  to  de- 
clare his  opinion,  but  was  not  able  to  enforce  it  by  argument. 
HLs  words  were  shreds  of  unconnected  eloquence,  and  flashes  of 
the  same  fire   which    he,   Prometheus-like,   had    stolen    from 
heaven,  and  were  then  returning  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
were  taken.     Your  grace  sees  even  I,  who  am  a  mere  prose 
man,  am  tempted  to  be  poetical  while  I  am  discoursing  of  this 
extraordinary  man's  genius.     The  Duke  of  Richmond  answered 
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him,  and  I  cannot  help  giving  his  grace  the  commendation  be  de- 
serves for  his  candor,  courtesy,  and  liberal  treatment  of  his  illustri- 
ous adversary.   The  debate  was  adj  oumed  till  yesterday,  and  then 
the  former  subject  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Shelburne  in  a  speech 
of  one  hour  and  three-quarters.     The  Duke  of  Richmond  an- 
swered ;    Shelburne  replied ;   and  the  Duke,  who   enjoys  the 
privilege  of  the  last  word  in  that  House,  closed  the  business,  no 
other  Lord,  except  our  friend.  Lord  Bavensworth,  speaking  one 
word ;  the  two  other  noble  Lords  consumed  between  three  and 
four  hours.     And  now,  my  dear  Lord,  you  must,  with  me, 
lament  this  fatal  accident.     I  fear  it  isfaial^  and  this  great  man 
is  now  lost  forever  to  his  country ;  for,  after  such  a  public  and 
notorious  exposure  of  his  decline,  no  man  will  look  up  to  him, 
even  if  he  should  recover.     France  will  no  longer  fear  him,  nor 
the  King  of  England  court  him ;  and  the  present  set  of  ministers 
will  finish  the  ruin  of  the  State,  because  he  being  in  effect  8upe^ 
anuated,  the  public  will  call  for  no  other  men.     This  is  a  very 
melancholy  reflection.     The  opposion,  however,  is  not  broken, 
and  this  difference  of  opinion  will  wear  off;  so  far,  at  least,  the 
prospect  is  favorable.     I  think  I  shall  not  sign  the  protest, 
though,  in  other  respects,  I  shall  be  very  friendly.     I  have 
troubled  your  grace  with  a  deal  of  stuff,  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject  will  excuse  me. 

Your  grace's,  etc.,  Camden. 

P.  S.  I  understand  the  Earl  has  slept  well  last  night,  and 
is  to  be  removed  to-day  to  Downing  street.  He  would  have 
gone  into  the  country,  but  Addington  thinks  he  is  too  weak.* 

*  The  death  of  Lord  Chatham  is  the  subject  of  a  great  historical  punUng 
by  Copley.  The  moment  chosen  for  the  picture  is  when  Lord  Chatham,  after 
vain  efforts  to  speak,  presses  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  sinking  into  ooutuI- 
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LoRD^s  Day  MorninO)  June  8th,  1766. 

Sib  :  To  a  good  man  all  time  is  holy  enough,  and  none  too 
\jto  do  good,  or  to  think  upon  it. 

Coltivating  a  good  understanding  and  hearty  friendship  be- 
en these  colonies  and  their  several  Houses  of  Assembly,  ap- 
rs  to  me  to  be  so  necessary  a  part  of  prudence  and  good  policy, 
ihiags  considered,  that  no  favorable  opportunity  for  that  pur- 
e  ought  to  be  omitted.  1  think  such  an  one  now  presents, 
uld  it  not  be  very  proper  and  decorous  for  our  Assembly  to 
I  circular  congratulatory  letters  to  aU  the  rest  without 
iption,  on  the  repeal,  and  the  present  favorable  aspect  of 
gs?  Letters  conceived  at  once  in  terms  of  warm  friendship 
regard  to  them,  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  of  filial  affection 
ird  the  mother  country,  and  intimating  a  desire  to  cement 
perpetuate  a  union  among  ourselves  by  all  practicable  and 
able  methods.  A  good  foundation  is  already  laid  for  this 
r,  by  the  late  Congress,  which,  in  my  poor  opinion,  was  a 

measure,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  our  obtaining  a 
jss  of  grievances,  however  some  may  afiect  to  disparage  it. 

is  caught  in  the  anus  of  those  who  ^tand  near,  whilst  his  son,  William 
then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  had  been  standing  without  the  bar, 
:8  forward  to  support  him.  "  History,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  has  no 
■  scene  to  show  than  that  which  now  occupied  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
rring  patriot,  whose  long  life  had  been  devoted  to  his  couptry,  had 
1  to  the  last  The  aristocracy  of  the  land  stood  around,  and  even  the 
T  of  the  sovereign  thought  himself  honored  in  being  one  of  his  sup- 
s ;  party  enmities  were  remembered  no  more ;  every  other  feeling  was 
,  admiration  of  the  great  spuit  which  seemed  to  be  passing  away  from 
;  them."  After  lingering  a  few  days,  he  died  on  tlie  11th  of  May,  1778, 
ieventy. 

23 
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Pursuing  this  track,  and  never  losing  sight  of  it,  may  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  colonies  on  some  future  occasions,  pe> 
Iftips  the  only  means  of  perpetuating  their  liberties ;  for  what  may 
be  hereafter,  we  cannot  tell,  how  favorable  soever  present  appeiu^ 
ances  may  be.  It  is  not  safe  for  the  colonies  to  «?eep,  since  they 
will  probably  always  have  some  wnkeftd  enemies  in  Britain ;  and 
if  they  should  be  such  children  as  to  do  so,  I  hope  there  are,  at 
least,  some  persons  too  much  of  men  and  friends  to  tbcm  to 
rock  the  cradle,  or  sing  lullaby  to  them.  You  have  heard  of  the 
communion  of  churches^  and  I  am,  very  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, to  set  out  for  Rutland,  to  assist  at  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
Not  expecting  to  return  this  week,  while  I  was  thinking  of  thisi 
in  my  bed,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  the  great  use  and  importance 
of  a  communion  of  colonies  appeared  to  me  in  a  very  strong 
light,  which  determined  me  immediately  to  set  down  these  hints 
in  order  to  transmit  them  to  you.  Not  knowing  but  that  the 
House  may  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  before  my  return,  or  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  speak  to  you,  you  will  make  such  a  use  of 
them  as  you  think  proper,  or  none  at  all. 

I  have  had  a  sight  of  the  answer  to  the  last  extraordinary 
speech  y*  with  which  I  was  much  pleased.  It  appears  to  me 
solid  and  judicious,  and  though  spirited,  not  more  so  than  the 
case  absolutely  required,  unless  we  could  be  content  to  have  an  ab- 
solute and  uncontrollable,  instead  of  a  limited  and  constitational 
Governor.  I  cannot  think  the  man  will  have  one  wise  and  good, 
much  less  one  truly  great  man  at  home,  to  stand  by  him,  in  so 
open  and  flagrant  an  attack  upon  our  charter  right  and  privileges. 
But  the  less  asperity  in  language  the  better,  provided  there  is 

•  Speech  of  Governor  Bernard. 
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finnness  in  adhering  to  our    rights   in  opposition  to  aU   en- 
croachments. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Jonathan  Mathew. 


Xm— CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  LORD  HOWE  AND  DR. 
FRANKLIN  AS  TO  PEACE. 

Zord  Howe  to  Dr,  Franklin. 

Eaole,  June  20th,  1776. 
I  cannot,  my  worthy  fiiend,  permit  the  letters  and  parcels 
which  I  have  sent  (in  the  state  I  received  them),  to  be  landed, 
without  adding  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  the  injurious  extrem- 
ities in  which  our  unhappy  disputes  have  engaged  us. 

You  win  learn  the  nature  of  my  mission  from  the  official 
despatches  which  I  have  recommended  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
B&me  conveyance.  Retaining  all  the  earnestness  I  ever  ex- 
pressed to  see  our  differences  accommodated,  I  shall  conceive,  if 
X  meet  with  the  disposition  in  the  colonies  which  I  was  once 
t^nght  to  expect,  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  proving  serviceable 
b  the  objects  of  the  king's  paternal  solicitude,  by  promoting  the 
Bstablishment  of  lasting  peace  and  union  with  the  colonies.  But, 
if  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  America,  and  the  necessity  of 
)reventing  her  trade  from  passing  into  foreign  channels,  must 
teep  us  still  a  divided  people,  I  shall,  from  every  private  as  well 
IS  public  motive,  most  heartily  lament  that  this  is  not  the  mo- 
nent  wherein  those  great  objects  of  my  ambition  are  to  be  at- 
ained,  and  that  I  am  to  be  longer  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
58ure  you,  personally,  of  the  regard  with  which  I  am  your  sin- 

ere  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

Howe. 
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P.  S.  I  was  disappointed  of  the  opportunity  I  expected  for 
Bending  this  letter  at  the  time  it  was  dated,  and  have  ever  since 
been  prevented,  by  caLoos  and  contrary  winds,  from  getting  here 
to  inform  General  Howe  of  the  commission  with  which  I  baye 
the  satisfaction  to  be  charged,  and  of  his  being  joined  in  it 

Orr  OF  Sandt  Hook,  12th  of  July. 


XIV.— IN  REPLY. 
Dr,  Ihanhlin  to  Lord  Howe, 

Philadelphia,  July  80th,  17*76. 

My  Lord  :  I  received  safe  the  letters  your  Lordship  so  kindly 
forwarded  to  me,  and  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks. 

The  official  despatches  to  which  you  refer  me  contain  noth- 
ing more  than  what  we  had  seen  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  ^ix. : 
"  Offers  of  pardon  upon  submission,"  which  I  was  sorry  to  fin^i 
as  it  must  give  your  Lordship  pain  to  be  sent  so  far  oA  so  hope- 
less a  business. 

Directing  pardons  to  be  offered  to  the  colonies,  who  are  the 
very  parties  injured,  expresses,  indeed,  that  opinion  of  oar  igno- 
rance, baseness,  and  insensibility  which  your  uninformed  and 
proud  nation  has  long  been  pleased  to  entertain  of  us ;  but  it  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  our  resentments.  ^^ 
is  impossible  we  should  think  of  submission  to  a  goveminei^^ 
that  has,  with  the  most  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty,  burned 
our  defenceless  towns  in  the  midst  of  winter,  excited  the  savage* 
to  massacre  our  (peaceful)  farmers,  and  our  slaves  to  murder 
their  masters ;  and  is  even  now  bringing  foreign  mercenaries  to 
deluge  our  settlements  with  bloody     These  atrocious  injuries 
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ixdngoished  every  spark  of  afifeclion  for  that  parent  coon- 
!  once  held  so  dear ;  but  were  it  possible  for  ua  to  forget 
Tgive  them,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  (I  mean  the  British 
)  to  forgive  the  people  you  have  so  heavily  injured  ;  you 
}ver  confide  again  in  those  as  fellow-subjects,  and  permit 
to  enjoy  equal  freedom,  to  whom  you  know  you  have 
such  just  causes  of  lasting  enmity ;  and  this  must  impel 
ere  we  again  under  your  government,  to  endeavor  the 
dg  our  spirit  by  the  severest  tyranny,  and  obstructing,  by 
means  in  your  power,  our  growing  strength  and  pros- 

t  your  Lordship  mentions  ^'  the  king's  paternal  solicitude 
moting  the  establishment  of  lasting  peace  and  union  with 
onics."  If,  by  peace^  is  here  meant  a  peace  to  be  entered 
f  distinct  States  now  at  war,  and  his  Majesty  has  given 
lOrdship  powers  to  treat  with  us  of  such  a  peace,  I  may 
i  to  say,  though  without  authority,  that  I  think  a  treaty 
It  purpose  not  quite  impracticable,  before  we  enter  into 
I  alliances.  But  I  am  persuaded  you  have  no  such 
I.  Tour  nation  though,  by  punishing  those  American 
ors  who  have  fomented  the  discord,  rebuilding  our  burnt 
and  repairing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mischiefs  done  us, 
ght  recover  a  great  share  of  our  regard,  and  the  greatest 
>f  our  growing  commerce,  with  all  the  advantages  of  that 
nal  strength  to  be  derived  from  a  friendship  with  us ;  yet 
r  too  well  her  abounding  pride  and  deficient  wisdom  to 
she  will  ever  take  such  salutary  measures.  Her  fond- 
r  conquest,  as  a  warlike  nation,  her  lust  of  dominion,  as 
bitious  one,  and  her  thirst  for  a  gainful  monopoly,  as  a 
rcial  one  (none  of  them  legitimate  causes  of  war),  will 
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join  to  hide  from  her  eyes  ev^ry  view  of  her  true  interest,  and 
continually  goad  her  on  in  these  rainous,  distant  expeditions,  so 
destructive  both  of  lives  and  of  treasure,  that  they  must  prove  as 
pernicious  to  her,  in  the  end,  as  the  Crusades  formerly  were  to 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

I  have  not  the  vanity,  my  Lord,  to  think  of  intimidating,  bj 
thus  predicting  the  effects  of  this  war,  for  I  know  it  will  in  Eng- 
land have  the  fate  of  all  my  former  predictions — not  to  be  be- 
lieved till  the  event  shall  verify  it. 

Long  did  I  endeavor,  with  unfeigned  and  unwearied  zeal,  to 
preserve  from  breaking  that  fine  and  noble  porcelain  vase— the 
British  empire ;  for  I  knew  that,  being  once  broken,  the  separate 
parts  could  not  retain  even  their  share  of  the  strength  and  value 
that  existed  in  the  whole ;  and  tliat  a  perfect  reunion  of  those 
parts  could  scarce  ever  bo  hoped  for.  Your  Lordship  may  pos- 
sibly remember  the  tears  of  joy  that  wetted  my  cheek  when,  at 
your  good  sister's  in  London,  you  once  gave  me  expectations 
that  a  reconciliation  would  soon  take  place.  I  had  the  misfo^ 
tune  to  find  these  expectations  disappointed,  and  to  be  treated  as 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  I  was  laboring  to  prevent.  My  conso- 
lation, under  that  groundless  and  malevolent  treatment,  was, 
that  I  retained  the  friendship  of  many  wise  and  good  men  id 
that  country ;  and,  among  the  rest,  some  share  in  the  regard  of 
Lord  Howe. 

The  well-founded  esteem,  and,  permit  me  to  say,  affection, 
which  I  shall  always  have  for  your  Lordship,  make  it  painM  to 
me  to  see  you  engaged  in  conducting  a  war,  the  great  ground  of 
which  (as  described  in  your  letter)  is  "  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing the  American  trade  from  passing  into  foreign  channels."  To 
me,  it  seems  that  neither  the  obtaining  nor  retaining  any  trade, 
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how  valuable  soever,  is  an  object  for  which  men  may  justly  spill 
each  other's  blood ;  that  the  true  and  sure  means  of  extending 
and  securing  commerce  are  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  com- 
modities ;  and  that  the  profits  of  no  trade  can  ever  be  equal  to 
the  expense  of  compelling  it,  and  holding  it  by  fleets  and  armies. 
I  consider  this  war  against  us,  therefore,  as  both  unjust  and  un- 
wise ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  cool  and  dispassionate  posterity 
will  condemn  to  infamy  those  who  advised  it;  and  that  even 
success  will  not  save  from  some  degree  of  dishonor  those  who 
have  voluntarily  engaged  to  conduct  it. 

I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither  was  the  hope  of 
being  instrumental  in  a  reconciliation ;  and  I  believe,  when  you 
find  that  to  be  impossible  on  any  terms  given  you  to  propose, 
you  will  then  relinquish  so  odious  a  command,  and  return  to  a 
more  honorable  private  station. 

With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  respect,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


XV.— REBUKING  A  SUGGESTION  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  MON- 
ARCHY,  AND  PLACING  HIM  AT  ITS  HEAD. 

OtMral  Washington  to  Col,  Lewis  Nicola, 

Newburo,  May  22d,  1782. 
SiB :  With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  I 
have  read  with  attention  the  sentiments  you  have  submitted  to 
my  perusal.  Be  assured,  sir,  no  occurrence  during  the  course 
of  the  war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensations,  tlian  your  in- 
formation of  there  being  such  ideas  existing  in  the  army  as  yon 
have  expressed,  and  I  must  view  with  abhorrence  and  reprehend 
with  severity.     For  the  present  the  communication  of  them  will 
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rest  ]Q  1U7  own  bosom,  unless  some  farther  agitation  of  the 
matter  shall  make  a  disclosure  necessary. 

I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  mj  conduct 
could  have  given  encouragement  to  an  address,  whidi  to  me 
seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  be^Edl  mj  coontrj. 
If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  coaW  not 
have  found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagree- 
able.    At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  I  must 
add,  that  no  man  possesses  a  more  sincere  wish  to  see  ampk 
justice  done  to  the  army  than  I  do ;  and  as  far  as  my  powers 
and  influence  in  a  constitutional  way  extend,  they  shall  be  ein* 
ployed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should  there  b^ 
any  occasion.     Let  me  conjure  you  then,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  your  country,  concern  for  yourself  or  your  posterity,  or  r^^ 
spect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  neve^' 
communicate  as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  or 

the  like  nature.  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

Geo.  Washington. 


XVI.— RECEPTION  OF  FIRST  AMERICAN  MINISTER  BY 
GEORGE  THE  THIRD.* 

John  Adams  to  Seerdary  Jaiy, 

Bath  Hotel,  Westminster,  June  2d,  178R. 
Deah  Sir  :  During  my  interview  with  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, he  told  me  that  it  was  customary  for  every  foreign 
minister,  at  his  first  presentation  to  the  King,  to   make  his 

*  It  will  be  intcrestiDg  to  compare  with  this  narratiTe  of  Mr.  Adams, 
contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works,  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Rush,  in  bis  Memoranda  of  bis  residence  at  the  Court  of  St  Jameses,  of 
bis  own  recent  reception.  "February  12tb: — Had  my  reception.  A  com* 
petont  knowleige  of  the  world  may  scnrc  to  guide  any  one  in  the  com- 
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Majesty  some  compliments  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  his  letter 
of  credence ;  and  when  Sir  Clement  Cottrell  Dormer,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  came  to  inform  me  that  he  should  accompany 
me  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Court,  he  said  that  every  foreign 

mon  walks  of  life,  wherever  be  may  be  thrown ;  more  especially  if  be  carry 
with  him  the  cardinal  maxim  of  good  breeding  everywhere,  a  wish  to  please. 
Mid  an  unwillingness  to  oflfend.    But  if,  even  in  private  society,  there  are  rules 
Dot  to  be  known  but  by  experience,  and  if  these  differ  in  different  places,  I 
could  not  feel  wholly  insensible  to  the  approach  of  an  occasion  so  new  to  me. 
^J  first  desbe  was,  not  to  fail  in  the  public  duties  of  my  mission ;  the  next, 
*o  pass  properly  through  the  scenes  of  official  and  personal  ceremony,  to 
which  it  exposed  me.    At  the  head  of  them  was  my  introduction  to  the  Sov- 
^'^    I  desired  to  do  all  that  full  respect  required,  but  not  more ;  yet — ^the 
^^tcrnal  observances  of  it — what  where  they  ?    They  defy  exact  definition  be- 
forehand, and  I  had  never  seen  them.    From  the  restraints  too,  that  prevail 
^  these  spheres,  lapses,  if  you  fall  into  them,  are  little  apt  to  be  told  to  you; 
^hich  increases  your  solicitude  to  avoid  them.    I  had,  in  some  of  my  inter- 
course, caught  the  impression  that  simplicity  was  considered  best  adapted  to 
such  an  introduction ;  also,  that  the  Prince  Regent  was  not  thought  to  be 
fond  of  set  speeches.    This  was  all  that  I  could  collect    But  simplicity,  all 
^ow,  is  a  rektive  idea,  and  often  attainable,  in  the  right  sense,  only  through 
^e  highest  art,  and  on  full  experience. 

"  I  arrived  before  the  hour  appointed.  My  carriage  having  the  entr6,  or  right 
V>  the  private  entrance,  I  went  through  St  James's  Park,  and  got  to  Carlton 
House  by  the  paved  way,  through  the  gardens.  Even  this  approach  was 
Already  filled  with  carriages.  I  was  set  down  at  a  side  door,  where  stood 
servants  in  the  Prince's  livery.  Gaining  the  hall,  persons  were  seen  in  various 
costumes.  Among  them  were  yeomen  of  the  Guard  with  halberds  in  their 
hands ;  they  had  velvet  hats  with  wreaths  round  them,  and  rosettes  in  their 
shoes.  From  the  court-yard,  which  opened  through  the  colunms  of  a  fine 
portico,  bands  of  music  were  heard.  Carriages,  as  in  a  stream,  were  ap-  ' 
preaching  by  this  access,  through  the  double  gates  that  separated  the  royal 
residence  from  the  street.  The  company  arriving  by  this  access  entered 
through  the  portico,  and  turned  off  to  the  right  I  went  to  the  left,  through 
a  vestibule  leading  to  other  rooms,  into  which  none  went  but  those  having 
the  entr^.  These  consisted  of  cabinet  ministers,  the  diplomatic  corps,  persons 
in  chief  employment  about  the  Court,  and  a  few  others,  the  privilege  being  in 
high  esteem.  Knights  of  the  Garter  appeared  to  have  it,  for  I  observed  their 
iosignium  round  the  knee  of  several.    There  was  the  Lord  Steward  with  his 
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minister  whom  he  had  attended  to  the  Queen  had  always  made 
a  harangue  to  her  Majesty,  and  he  understood,  tliough  he  had 
not  been  present,  that  they  always  harangued  the  King. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  Baron  de  Lynden  called  upon  me, 

badge  of  oflSce ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  his  gold  stick  and  silFcr  stick. 
The  fordgn  ambassadors  and  ministers  wore  their  national  costumes;  the 
cabinet  ministers,  such  as  we  see  in  old  portraits,  with  bag  and  sword ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  otlier  functionaries  of  the  law,  had  black  silk  gloves  with 
full  wigs ;  tlie  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had  aprons  of  black  silk. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings.    If  these  were  historical,  so  were  the 
rooms.    As  I  looked  through  them  I  thought  of  the  scenes  described  by  Dod- 
dington ;  of  the  Pelbams,  the  Bollngbrokes,  the  Hillsborougbs ;  of  the  anec- 
dotes and  personalities  of  the  English  Court  and  Cabinet  in  those  days.    The 
company  stood  conversing ;  here  you  saw  an  ambassador  and  cabinet  minis- 
ter engaged — ^there  a  couple  of  the  latter ;  in  the  recess  of  a  window  a  bishop 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  so  on.    The  Prince  had  not  yet  left  his  apart- 
ment   Half  an  hour  went  by,  when  Sir  Robert  Chester,  master  of  ceremonies, 
said  to  me  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  conduct  me  to  the  Prince,     llie 
Spanish  ambassador  had  gone  in,  and  I  was  next  in  turn.    Wben  he  came  out, 
the  master  of  ceremonies  advanced  with  me  to  the  door.    Opening  it  he  left 
me.    I  entered  alone.    The  Prince  was  standing,  with  Lord  Castlereagh  by 
him.    No  one  else  was  in  the  room.    Holding  in  my  hand  the  letter  of  cre- 
dence, I  approached,  as  to  a  private  gentleman,  and  said,  in  the  common  tone 
of  conversation,  that  it  was  *  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  appoint- 
ing me  their  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court 
of  his  Royal  Highness ;  and  that  I  had  been  directed  by  the  President  to 
say,  that  I  could  in  no  way  better  serve  the  United  States,  or  gain  his  appro- 
bation, than  by  using  all  my  endeavors  to  strengthen  and  prolong  the  good 
understanding  that   happily  subsisted  between  the  two  countries.*     The 
Prince  took  the  letter  and  handed  it  to  Lord  Castlereagh.    He  then  said  that 
*  he  would  *  ever  be  ready,  on  his  part,  to  act  upon  the  sentiments  I  had  ex- 
pressed; that  I  might  assure  the  President  of  this;  for  that  he  sincerely 
desired  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  friendly  relations  which  he  regarded  as 
so  much  to  the  advantage  of  both.*    I  replied  I  would  do  so.    The  purpose 
of  the  interview  seeming  to  be  accomplished,  I  had  supposed  it  would  here 
end,  and  was  about  withdraw ;  but  the  Prince  prolonged  it.    He  congratulated 
me  on  my  arrival    He  inquired  for  the  health  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  spoke  of 
others  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  mission ;  goiug  back  as  far  as  the  first 
lir.  Pinckney.    Of  him,  and  Mr.  King,  his  inquiries  were  minute.    He  made 
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Md  said  he  came  from  the  Baron  de  Nolkeu,  and  they  had  been 
conversing  upon  the  singular  situation  I  was  in,  and  they  agreed 
in  opinion  that  it  was  indispensable  that  I  should  make  a  speech, 
Md  that  that  speech  should  be  as  complimentary  as  possible. 

others,  which  it  gave  me  Btill  more  pleasure  to  answer.    He  asked  if  I  knew 

*€  ladies  firom  my  comitry,  then  in  England,  who  had  made  such  favor- 

^le  impressions  in  their  sodetj,  naming  Mrs.  Patterson,  since  Marchioness 

of  Wellesley,  and  her  sisters,  the  Miss  Catons,  of  Maryland.    I  replied  that  I 

^id,  and  responded  to  his  gratifying  notice  of  these  my  fair  comitrywomen. 

-^  few  more  remarks  on  the  climate  of  the  two  countries  closed  the  audience. 

*t  would  be  out  of  place  in  me  to  portray  the  exterior  qualities  of  this  monarch. 

^e  commanding  union  of  them  has  often  been  a  theme  in  his  own  dommions. 

^e  Was  then  in  his  fifty-sixth  year;  but  in  fine  health,  and'  maintaining  the 

^'tct  ambitious  carriage  of  early  life.    I  will  only  say,  that  he  made  his  audi- 

^c«  of  foreign  ministers  a  pleasurable  duty  to  them,  instead  of  a  repulsive 

^^^^mony.    The  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Sicily 

^d  Naples,  Count  Ludolf^  had  his  reception  immediately  after  mine. 

"When  the  Prince  came  from  his  apartments,  called,  in  the  language  of 
Maces  his  closet,  into  the  eair6  rooms,  I  presented  to  him  Mr.  John  Adams 
^ith,  as  Public  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  and  Mr.  Ogle  Tayloe,  as  attached 
^  it  personally.  Other  special  presentations  took  place ;  amongst  them  that 
^f  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg,  by  Lord  Stewart,  both  distinguished  in  the 
than  recent  battles  of  the  continent.  The  Prince  Regent  mov^  about  these 
rooms  until  he  had  addressed  everybody;  all  waiting  his  salutation.  Doors 
bitherto  shut,  aow  opened,  when  a  new  scene  appeared.  You  beheld,  in  a 
gorgoous  mass,  the  company  that  had  turned  off  to  the  right.  The  opening  of 
the  doors  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  general  levee.  I  re- 
mained, with  others,  to  see  it.  All  passed,  one  by  one,  before  tlie  Prince ; 
each  receiving  a  momentary  salutation.  To  a  few  he  addressed  conversation, 
bat  briefly ;  as  it  stopped  the  line.  All  were  in  rich  costume.  Men  of  genius 
and  science  were  there ;  the  nobility  were  numerous ;  so  were  the  military. 
There  were  from  forty  to  fifty  generals ;  perhaps  as  many  admirals ;  with 
throngs  of  officers  of  rank  inferior.  I  remarked  upon  the  number  of  wound- 
ed. *  Who  is  that,'  I  asked,  *  pallid,  but  with  a  countenance  so  animated  ? ' 
*That  is  General  Walker,'  I  was  told,  *  who  was  pierced  with  bayonets  whilst 
leadmg  on  the  assault  at  Badigos ; '  and  he,  close  by,  tall  but  limping  ?  '  Colo- 
nel Ponsonby ;  he  was  left  for  dead  at  Waterloo ;  the  cavalry,  it  was  thought, 
bad  trampled  upon  him.'  Then  came  one  of  the  like  port,  but  deprived  of  a 
leg,  and  as  he  moved  slowly  onward,  the  whisper  went*  That's  Lord  An< 
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All  this  was  conformable  to  the  advice  lately  giyen  bj  the  Coont 
de  Yergennes  to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  so  that,  findmg  it  was  a  custom 
established  at  both  these  great  Courts,  and  that  this  Conrt  and 
the  foreign  ministers  expected  it,  I  thought  I  could  not  aToid 
it,  although  my  first  thought  and  inclination  had  been  to  delirer 
mj  credentials  silently  and  retire. 

At  one  on  Wednesday,  the  master  of  ceremonies  called  at  my 
house  and  went  with  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  oflBce,  in 
Cleveland  Bow,  where  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  received  me, 
and  introduced  me  to  his  under  secretary,  Mr.  Fraser,  who  has 
been,  as  his  Lordship  told  me,  uninterruptedly  in  that  office, 
through  all  the  changes  of  administration,  for  thirty  years,  hav- 
ing first  been  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Holdemess.  After  a 
short  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  importing  my  effects  from 
Holland  and  France  free  of  duty,  which  Mr.  Fraser  himself  in- 
troduced. Lord  Carmarthen  invited  me  to  go  with  him  in  hu 
coach  to  Court.  When  we  arrived  in  the  antechamber,  the  (^ 
de  heuf  of  St.  James's,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  met  ©e 
and  attended  me,  while  the  Secretary  of  State  went  to  take  the 
commands  of  the  King.  While  I  stood  in  this  place,  where  it 
seems  all  ministers  stand  upon  such  occasions,  always  attended 
by  the  master  of  ceremonies,  the  room  very  full  of  ministers  of 
state,  lords,  and  bishops,  and  all  sorts  of  courtiers,  as  well  as  the 
next  room,  which  is  the  King's  bedchamber,  you  may  well  sup- 

gleaea.'  A  fourth  had  been  wounded  at  Scrmgapatam  ;  a  fiAh  at  Talavera; 
some  had  suffered  in  Egypt — pome  in  America.  There  were  those  who  bad 
received  scars  on  the  deck  with  Kelson ;  others  who  carried  them  from  the 
days  of  Howe.  One,  yes,  one  had  fought  at  Saratoga.  It  was  so  that  my 
inqmries  were  answered.  All  had  *  done  their  duty ; '  this  was  ibe  faTorite 
praise  bestowed.  They  had  earned  a  right  to  come  before  their  soFcrcign, 
and  read  in  his  recognition  their  country^s  approbation." — H. 
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was  the  focus  of  all  eyes.  I  was  relieved,  however,  from 
barrassment  of  it  by  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  ministers, 
me  to  me  and  entertained  me  in  a  very  agreeable  conver- 
hiring  the  whole  time.  Some  other  gentlemen,  whom  I 
n  before,  came  to  make  their  compliments  too,  until  the 
is  of  Carmarthen  returned  and  desired  me  to  go  with  him 
Majesty.  I  went  with  his  Lordship  through  the  lev6e- 
ito  the  King's  closet.  The  door  was  shut,  and  I  was  left 
s  Majesty  andHhe  Secretary  of  State  alone.  I  made  the 
5verences — one  at  the  door,  another  about  half-way,  and 
before  the  presence — according  to  the  usage  established 
and  all  the  northern  courts  of  Europe,  and  then  addressed 
to  his  Majesty  in  the  following  words : 

[R :  The  United  States  of  America  have  appointed  me 
[mister  Plenipotentiary  to  your  Majesty,  and  have  direct- 
lo  deliver  to  your  Majesty  this  letter,  which  contains  the 
.*e  of  it.  It  is  in  obedience  to  their  express  commands 
lave  the  honor  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  their  unanimous 
tion  and  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  liberal 
arse  between  your  Majesty's  subjects  and  their  citizens, 
their  best  wishes  for  your  Majesty's  health  and  happiness, 
•  that  of  your  royal  family.  The  appointment  of  a  Min- 
3m  the  Um'ted  States  to  your  Majesty's  court  will  form  an 
n  the  history  of  England  and  of  America.  I  think  my- 
)r6  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow-citizens,  in  having  the 
dished  honor  to  be  the  first  to  stand  in  your  Majesty's 
resence  in  a  diplomatic  character ;  and  I  shall  esteem  my- 
3  happiest  of  men  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  recommend- 
country  more  and  more  to  your  Majesty's  royal  benevo- 
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lence,  and  of  restoring  an  entire  esteem,  confidence,  and  afie^ 
tion,  or,  in  better  words,  the  old  good  natnre  and  tbe  old  good 
hnmor  between  people  who,  though  separated  bj  an  oce«Q  and 
under  different  governments,  have  the  same  language,  a  smiltf 
religion,  and  kindred  blood. 

^'  I  beg  your  Majesty's  permission  to  add,  that  ahhoo^I 
have  sometimes  before  been  intrusted  by  my  country,  it  wasMVcr 
in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so  agreeable  to  myself." 

• 

The  King  listened  to  every  word  I  said  with  dignity,  ba^ 
with  an  apparent  emotion.     Whether  it  was  the  nature  of  tb^ 
interview,  or  whether  it  was  my  visible  agitation — ^for  I  fel^ 
more  than  I  did  or  could  express — that  touched  him,  I  caimoC^ 
say.     But  he  was  much  affected,  and  answered  me  with  more 
tremor  than  I  had  spoken  with,  and  said : 

^^  Sib  :  The  circumstances  of  this  audience  are  so  extraordi- 
nary,  the  language  you  have  now  held  is  so  extremely  proper, 
and  the  feelings  you  have  discovered  so  justly  adapted  to  the  oc- 
casion, that  I  must  say  that  I  not  only  receive  with  pleasure  the 
assurance  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  United  States,  bat 
that  I  am  very  glad  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  you  to  be  their 
Minister.  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood in  America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest 
but  what  I  thought  myself  indispensably  bound  to  do,  by  the 
duty  which  I  owed  to  my  people.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you. 
I  WHS  the  last  to  consent  to  the  separation ;  but  the  separation 
having  been  made,  and  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always 
said,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  power.     The  mo- 
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meot  I  see  such  sentiments  and  language  as  yours  prevail,  and  a 
disposition  to  give  to  this  country  the  preference,  that  moment  1 
shall  saj,  let  the  circumstances  of  language,  religion,  and  blood 
have  their  natural  and  full  effect." 


I  dare  not  say  that  these  were  the  Bang's  precise  words,  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  I  may  have  in  some  particular  mistaken 
his  meaning ;  for,  although  his  pronunciation  is  as  distinct  as  I 
e?er  heard,  he  hesitated  some  time  between  his  periods,  and  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  same  period..  He  was,  indeed,  much 
affected,  and  I  confess  I  was  not  less  so,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
^  certain  that  I  was  so  cool  and  attentive,  heard  so  clearly  and 
understood  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  confident  of  all  his  words  or 
^nse ;  and  I  think  that  all  which  he  said  to  me  should  at  pres- 
ent be  kept  secret  in  America,  unless  his  Majesty  or  his  Secre- 
^^  of  State,  who  alone  was  present,  should  judge  proper  to  re- 
port it.  This  I  do  say,  that  the  foregoing  is  his  Majesty's  mean- 
^g  as  I  then  understood  it,  and  his  own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect  them. 

The  King  then  asked  me  whether  I  came  last  from  France, 
and  upon  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  put  on  an  air  of 
familiarity,  and  smiling,  or  rather  laughing,  said :  ^'  There  is  an 
opinion  among  some  people  that  you  are  not  the  most  attached 
of  all  your  countrymen  to  the  manners  of  France."     I  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  because  I  thought  it  an  indiscretion,  and  a  depart- 
ure from  the  dignity.     I  was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  determined 
not  to  deny  the  truth  on  one  hand,  nor  leave  him  to  infer  from 
it  any  attachment  to  England  on  the  other.     I  threw  off  as  much 
gravity  as  I  could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gayety  and  a  tone  of 
decision,  as  far  as  was  decent,  and  said :  *^  That  opinion,  sir,  is 
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not  mistaken  ;  I  must  avow  to  your  Majesty  I  have  no  attach- 
ment but  to  my  own  country."  The  King  replied,  as  quick  as 
lightning,  "  An  honest  man  will  never  have  any  other."  The 
King  then  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which, 
being  between  them,  I  did  not  hear,  and  then  turned  round  and 
bowed  to  me,  as  is  customary  with  all  kings  and  princes  when 
they  gjve  the  signal  to  retire.  I  retreated,  stepping  backward, 
as  is  the  etiquette,  and,  making  my  last  reverence  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  I  went  my  way.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies 
joined  me  the  moment  of  my  coming  out  of  the  King's  closet, 
and  accompanied  me  through  the  apartments  down  to  mj  ca^ 
riage,  several  stages  of  servants,  gentlemen-porters,  and  under- 
porters,  roaring  out  like  thunder  as  I  went  along,  "  Mr.  Adams's 
servants,  Mr.  Adams's  carriage,"  etc.  I  have  been  thus  minute, 
as  it  may  be  useful  to  others  hereafter  to  know. 

The  conversation  with  the  King,  Congress  will  form  their 
own  judgment  of.  I  may  expect  from  it  a  residence  less  pain- 
ful than  I  once  expected,  as  so  marked  an  attention  from  the 
King  will  silence  many  grumblers:  but  we  can  infer  nothing 
from  all  this  concerning  the  success  of  my  mission.  There  are 
a  train  of  other  ceremonies  yet  to  go  through,  in  presentations 
to  the  Queen,  and  visits  to  and  from  ministers  and  ambassadors, 
which  will  lake  up  much  time,  and  interrupt  me  in  my  endeavors 
to  obtain  all  that  I  have  at  heart — ^the  objects  of  my  instructions. 
It  is  thus  the  essence  of  things  is  lost  in  ceremony  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  We  must  submit  to  what  we  cannot  alter ; 
patience  is  the  only  remedy. 

With  great  respect,  etc., 

John  Adaxs. 
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-GEN.  WASHINGTON'S  FIRST  ADDRESS  TO  THE  TWO  HOUSES 
OF  CONGRESS.* 

lUher  Ames  to  George  Richards  Minot, 

New  York,  May  8d,  1789.— Sunday. 
lAE  George  :  I  would  very  cheerfully  comply  with  the 
expressed  in  your  last,  and  pursue  my  sour  commentary 
reat  folks  and  public  bodies,  but  haste  will  not  permit.  I 
esent  in  the  pew  with  the  President,  and  must  assure  you 
iler  making  all  deductions  for  the  delusions  of  one's 
Q  regard  to  characters,  I  still  think  of  him  with  more 
tion  than  for  any  other  person.  Time  has  made  havoc 
is  face.  That,  and  many  other  circumstances  not  to  be 
id  about,  conspire  to  keep  up  the  awe  I  brought  with  me. 
iressed  the  two  Houses  in  the  Senate  chamber ;  it  was  a 
g  scene,  and  quite  of  the  solemn  kind.  His  aspect  grave, 
to  sadness ;  his  modesty,  actually  shaking ;  his  voice  deep, 
tremulous,  and  so  low  as  to  call  for  close  attention,  add- 
:he  series  of  objects  presented  to  the  mind,  and  over- 
ng  it,  produced  emotions  of  the  most  affecting  kind  upon 
libers.  I,  Filgarlic,  sat  entranced.  It  seemed  to  me  an 
jT,  in  which  Virtue  was  personified,  and  addressing  those 
she  would  make  her  votaries.  Her  power  over  the  heart 
?er  greater,  and  the  iUustration  of  her  doctrine  by  her 
ample  was  never  more  perfect. 

ras  the  custom,  for  some  time  after  the  organization  of  the  Goyem- 
analogy  to  English  usage,  for  the  President,  instead  of  sending  a 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  to  meet  them  in  person  and  deliver 
jss.— H. 
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XVra.- APPLICATION  FOR  RELEASE  OF  LA  FAYETTE. 

General  Washington  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,* 

Philadelphia,  May  15th,  1*79^ 
It  may  readily  occur  to  your  Majesty  that  occasions  may 
soiDetimes  exist  on  which  official  cousiderations  may  coDstrainthe 
chief  of  a  nation  to  be  silent  and  passive,  in  relation  even  to  ob* 
jects  which  affect  his  sensibility  and  claim  his  interposition  as  a 
man.  Finding  myself  precisely  in  this  situation  at  present,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  writing  this  private  letter  to  your  Majesty, 
being  persuaded  that  my  motives  will  also  be  my  apology  for  it. 
In  common  with  the  people  of  this  country,  I  retain  a  strong 
and  cordial  sense  of  the  services  rendered  them  by  the  Marquis 

*  Id  oonnection  with  this  letter  an  iDteresting  incident  may  be  rectlled, 
which  is  related  by  Mr.  Rush  ("  Occasional  Productions,"  p.  99).  "  One  evening 
Mr.  Bradford,  the  Attorney-General,  had  called  on  General  Washington.  Nooe 
were  present  but  the  family  circle,  consisting  of  the  General  and  Mrs.  Wisb- 
ington,  his  Private  Secretary,  with  young  Custis  and  his  accomplished  sisters. 
The  conversation  going  on  with  the  wonted  ease  and  dignity  of  that  illustrioos 
circle,  the  sufferings  of  La  Fayette  became,  as  was  frequent,  the  theme.  Wash- 
ington, as  he  dwelt  upon  them  in  contrast  with  the  former  fortunes  and  splen- 
did merits  of  La  Fayette,  and  recalling  scenes  that  woke  anew  the  warmth  of 
his  friendship  for  him,  became  greatly  affected.  His  whole  nature  wffox^ 
melted ;  his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  If  the  great  Cond6,  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  ComeiUe's  tragedies,  wept  at  the  part  where  Ca2sar  is  mid* 
to  utter  a  fine  sentiment,  what  was  that  in  its  power  to  sUr  the  soul,  in  coid- 
parison  with  the  spectacle  of  Washington  shedding  tears  over  the  real  woefl 
of  La  Fayette  ?  "  It  is  a  warning  illustration  of  the  power  of  prejudice  to  vtfp 
alike  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  that  a  man  so  wise  and  good  as  £<!' 
mund  Burke,  should  have  resisted  General  Htzpatrick^s  motion  beseeching  the 
King  to  intercede  for  the  deliverance  of  this  illustrious  captive,  and  have  con- 
cluded his  argument  by  declaring,  that  "  he  would  not  debauch  his  humanity 
by  supporting  an  application  like  the  present  in  behalf  of  such  a  horrid  ru/BaD." 

The  letter  of  General  Washington  was  never  answered.  La  Fayette  re- 
mained in  the  Castle  of  Olmutz  until  his  release  was  peremptorily  demanded 
by  Napoleon  in  the  conferences  at  Lcoben,  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio.    He  was  finally  set  at  liberty  on  the  23d  Sept,  1797. — H. 
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de  La  Fayette,  and  my  friendship  for  him  has  been  constant  and 
sincere.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should  sympathize  with 
him  and  his  family  in  their  misfortime,  and  endeavor  to  mitigate 
the  calamities  they  experience,  among  which  his  present  confine- 
ment is  not  the  least  distressing. 

I  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  delicate  subject.  Permit  me 
only  to  suggest  to  your  Majesty's  consideration  whether  his  long 
imprisonment,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  estate,  and  the  indi- 
gence and  dispersion  of  his  family,  and  the  painful  anxieties 
incident  to  aU  these  circimistances,  do  not  form  an  assemblage 
of  sufferings  which  recommend  him  to  the  mediation  of  humanity  ? 
Allow  me,  sir,  on  this  occasion  to  be  its  organ,  and  to  entreat 
that  he  may  be  permitted  to  come  to  this  country,  on  such  condi- 
tions as  your  Majesty  may  think  it  expedient  to  prescribe. 

As  it  is  a  maxim  with  me  not  to  ask,  what  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances I  would  not  grant,  your  Majesty  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  that  this  request  appears  to  me  to  correspond 
with  those  great  principles  of  magnanimity  and  wisdom  which 
form  the  basis  of  sound  policy  and  durable  glory. 

May  the  Almighty  and  Merciful  Sovereign  of  the  Universe 
keep  your  Majesty  under  His  protection  and  guidance. 


XIX.— ON  THE  DAY  THAT  HIS  ELECTION  TO  THE  PRESIDENGY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WAS  OFFICIALLY  DECLARED.* 

Mrs,  John  Adams  to  her  JTuAand, 

QuiNCY,  Feb  8th,  1797. 
'*  The  sun  is  dressed  in  brightest  beams, 
To  give  thy  honors  to  the  day." 

And  may  it  prove  an  auspicious  prelude  to  each  ensuing  season. 

Ton  have  this  day  to  declare  yourself  the  head  of  a  nation. 

*  The  editor  of  the  **  Letters  of  Mrs.  Adams,"  a  Tolume  ^rtdcli  &ViQ\i\!i\» 
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^  And  now,  O  Lord,  mj  God,  thoa  hast  made  thy  serrant  roler 
over  the  people.  Give  unto  him  an  understanding  heart,  that  be 
may  know  how  to  go  oat  and  to  come  in  hefore  this  great  peo- 
ple ;  that  he  maj  discern  between  good  and  bad.  For  who  is 
able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  ?  "  were  the  words  of  a 
royal  sovereign ;  and  not  less  applicable  to  him  who  is  inyested 
with  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  nation,  though  he  wear  not  * 
crown  nor  the  robes  of  royalty. 

My  thoughts  and  my  meditations  are  with  you,  though  person- 
ally absent ;  and  my  petitions  to  Heaven  are,  that  '^  the  tbiogs 
which  make  for  peace,  may  not  be  hidden  from  your  eyes."  Hj 
feelings  are  not  those  of  pride  or  ostentation  upon  the  occasion. 
They  are  solenmized  by  a  sense  of  the  obligations,  the  important 
trusts,  and  the  numerous  duties  connected  with  it.  That  jon 
may  be  enabled  to  discharge  them  with  honor  to  yourself,  with 
justice  and  impartiality  to  your  country,  and  with  satisfiftction  to 
this  great  people,  shall  be  the  daily  prayer  of  your         A.  A. 


XX.-^N  THE  DAY  AFTER  HIS  INAUGURATION  AS  PRESmENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

John  Adams  to  hit  Wifs. 

Philjldelfhu,  March  6th,  1797. 
Mt  DEAREST  Friend  :  Your  dearest  friend  never  had  a 
more  trying  day  than  yesterday.  A  solemn  scene  it  was,  in- 
road by  every  American  lady,  speaks  of  this  letter  as  the  ^*  gem  of  the  colte^ 
tion,  for  the  exalted  feeling  of  the  moment  shines  out  with  all  the  lustre  of 
ancient  patriotism.  Perhaps  there  is  not  one  among  the  whole  number  of  her 
letters  which  in  its  spirit  brings  so  strongly  to  mind  as  this  does  the  o^ 
brated  Roman  lady  (Portia)  whose  signature  she  at  one  time  assumed^  whibt 
it  is  chastened  by  a  sentiment  of  Christian  humility  of  which  andent  histoiy 
furmshes  no  example** — ^H. 
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deed ;  and  it  was  made  more  affecting  to  me  bj  the  presence  of 
the  General  (Washington),  whose  countenance  was  as  serene 
and  unclouded  as  the  day.  He  seemed  to  me  to  enjoy  a  triumph 
over  me.  Methonght  I  heard  him  saj,  "  Ay !  I  am  fairly  out, 
and  you  fairiy  in !  See  which  of  us  will  be  happiest."  When 
the  ceremony  was  over,  he  came  and  made  me  a  visit,  and  cor- 
dially congratulated  me,  and  wished  my  administration  might  be 
happj,  successful,  and  honorable. 

It  is  now  settled  that  I  am  to  go  into  his  house.  It  is 
whispered  that  he  intends  to  take  French  leave  to-morrow.  I 
shall  write  you  as  fast  as  we  proceed.  My  chariot  is  finished, 
and  I  made  my  first  i^pearance  in  it  yesterday.  It  is  simple, 
hot  elegant  enough.    My  horses  are  young,  but  clever. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  mul- 
titude as  great  as  the  space  could  contain,  and  I  believe  scarcely 
a  diy  eye  but  Washington's.     The  sight  of  the  sun  setting  full- 
orbed,  and  another  rising,  though  less  splendid,  was  a  novelty* 
Chief-Justice  Ellsworth  administered  the  oath,  and  with  great 
energy.    Judges  Gushing,  Wilson,  and  Iredell  were   present; 
many  ladies.     I  had  not  slept  well  the  night  before,  and  did  not 
deep  well  the  nigh^  after.    I  was  unwell,  and  did  not  know 
whether  I  should  go  through  or  not.     I  did,  however.     How  the 
basiness  was  received,  I  know  not ;  only  I  have  been  told  that 
Mason,  the  treaty  publisher,  said  we  should  lose  nothing  by 
the  change,  for  he  never  heard  such  a  speech  in  public  in 
his  life. 

All  agree  that,  taken  altogether,  it  was  the  sublimest  thing 
ever  exhibited  in  America. 

I  am,   my  dearest  firiend,  most  afiectionately  and  kindly 
yours,  ,  John  Adams. 
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XXL— BOMBARDMENT  OF  COPENHAGEN. 
B,  Georffe  M^hrto  Jfadctms  ffensUr. 

CoPENHAGKN,  3d  April,  1801. 

The  report  of  our  nnsaccessful  defence  will  no  doubt  hare 
reached  you  before  you  receive  this  letter. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  the  alarm  was 
given  on  account  of  the  movements  of  the  English  fleet.*  ...       j 

When,  yesterday  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  cannoo-      j 
ade  suddenly  commenced  with  great  violence,  which  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  give  us  notice  of  what  impended,  we  were 
excited,  but  still  in  good  spirits.     We  had  fancied  that  it  would 
sound  much  more  terrific  when  so  close,  and  did  not  therefore 
believe  the  attack  would  be  so  furious  or  so  general  as  was 
really  the  case.     I  went  to  my  office  to  see  that  the  archi?e5 
were  all  packed  up.     On  the  way,  and  when  there,  I  heard  va* 
rious  reports  that  two,  three,  or  more  English  ships  had  got 
aground,  and  that  they  were  firing  with  such  vehemence  in  order 
to  escape  being  boarded.     Meanwhile,  the  firing  went  on  with 
redoubled  violence :  toward  half-past  two  it  quite  died  away, 
and  only  single  shots  fell  firom  time  to  time.     I  went  oat  then  to 
gain  intelL'gence.     The  streets  had  become  perfectly  silent^  and 
only  single  hollow  shots  were  to  be  heard.     By  chance,  I  over- 
heard an  officer  telling  a  citizen  of  a  bomb  that  had  fallen  and 
burst  by  his  side.     At  the  next  comer,  some  people  were  crowd- 
ing forward  to  read  a  placard  from  the  head  of  the  police,  con- 
taining directions  how  to  act  in  case  of  a  bombardment.     I  now 
return  home  considerably  startled ;  I  hear  the  single  shots  which 

*  Here  follows  the  account  of  the  manner  m  which  the  Englbh  fleet  ad- 
vanced, which  ia  sufficiently  well  known  from  other  historiee. 
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I  DOW  know  to  be  throwing  bombs.  I  go  out  again,  go  at  last 
to  Countess  Scliimmelman,  who  had  just  spoken  with  some  one 
of  (he  Admiraltj,  and  was  full  of  terror.  Soon  Count  S.  comes 
with  the  tidings,  that  our  block-ships  on  the  right  wing  are  anni- 
hilated. I  had  never  before  been  so  dismayed.  I  return  home 
aod  tell  Millj  only  a  part  of  the  calamity.  I  soon  went  back 
once  more,  learnt  that  the  arrival  of  a  cartel-ship  from  Nelson's 
fleet  was  the  cause  of  the  sudden,  incomprehensible  silence  of 
the  enemy's  guns  ;  and  then  heard  details  of  the  fight,  that  were 
touching  to  the  last  degree.  The  whole  city  was  in  consterna- 
tion, and  the  streets  deserted. 

iih, — Since  we  have  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  be  able  to 
give  you  a  connected  narrative  of  the  battle,  and,  besides,  our 
situation  will  interest  you  still  more  than  the  events  of  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day,  I  meant  to  write  to  you  yesterday  about  the 
former  in  the  first  place,  and  to  get  more  information  about  the 
latter  against  to-day.     The  regular  history  of  the  action  you 
shall  have,  as  soon  as  I  know  enough  about  it  myself;  to-day  I 
can  only  write  you  some  unconnected  particulars.     We  cannot 
deny  it — vfQ  are  quite  beaten ;  our  line  of  defence  is  destroyed, 
and  all  is  at  stake,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  without  a  chance  of  our 
winning  any  thing — without  our  being  able  to  do  much  injury  to 
the  enemy,  as  long  as  he  contents  himself  with  bombarding  the 
city,  or  especially  the  docks  and  the  fleet ;  because  we  have  been 
deceived  in  the  plan  of  attack. 

But  while  we  look  with  sorrowful  anxiety  on  our  peril,  with 
indignation  on  the  authors  of  our  mistakes,  our  spirit  rises  at 
beholding  the  unexampled  heroism  of  our  people,  which  gives 
us  a  melancholy  joy  full  of  affection,  that  does  not  indeed  com- 
fort us  about  the  State,  nor  suffice  to  deceive  us  as  to  our  true 
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position,  yet  fills  and  warms  our  hearts,  binds  us  closely  to  our 
nation,  and  makes  us  rejoice  to  suffer  with  it.  Such  a  resist- 
auce  was  never  seen.  Nelson  himself  has  confessed  that  never, 
in  all  the  battles  in  which  he  has  taken  part,  has  he  witnessed 
any  thing  that  could  be  compared  to  it.  His  loss  is  greater  than 
at  Aboukir.  It  is  a  battle  that  can  onlj  be  compared  to  Ther- 
mopylae ;  but  Thermopylae,  too,  laid  Greece  open  to  devasta- 
tion  

The  appearance  of  the  city  [after  all  was  over]  was  terrible. 
Every  place  was  desolate  ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  but  wagons  loaded  with  goods  to  be  carried  to  some 
place  of  safety,  a  silence  as  of  the  grave,  faces  covered  with 
tears,  the  full  expression  of  the  bleeding  wound  given  us  by  onr 
defeat.     The  bringing  home  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  the 
wretched  scenes  that  took  place  then,  I  can  scarcely  allude  to. 
Milly  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  when  she  heard  of  the  fate  of 
the  crew  of  the  Proevesteen,*  which  was  the  first  news  we  re- 
ceived.    She  was  again  overpowered  by  her  grief  when  a  false 
report  was  spread  abroad,  that  our  defences  had  been  deserted : 
she  only  feared  a  too  hasty,  inglorious  truce. 

The  negotiations  have  been  continued  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
any  thing  about  them,  except  that  nothing  had  been  decided  yes- 
terday, though  Nelson  himself  was  on  shore.  The  truce  will 
last  at  least  till  to-morrow  morning.  We  must  at  all  events  be 
prepared  for  a  bombardment.  The  worst  is,  the  Crown  batter* 
ies  can  be  held  no  longer,  and  the  enemy  will  scarcely  expose 
his  ships-of-the-line,  while  he  can  bombard  our  docks,  fleet,  and 
city.     Do  not  be  alarmed  about  us  in  case  of  a  bombardment. 

•  Of  which  only  thirty  men  came  ashore  out  of  a  crew  of  between  300 
and  400  men. 
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Oar  house  is  in  a  distant  quarter,  and  it  would  be  impossible 


J     'reaDj  to  take  the  city. 


xxn. 

SatnetOMme, 

CoPENHAGSN,  6th  April,  1801. 
•  •  •  •  The  truce  has  been  prolonged  since  I  wrote  till  the 
present  time,  and  may  last  a  few  dajs  longer,  even  though  no 
arrangement  should  be  concluded ;  which,  if  it  could  be  brought 
to  pass  without  exposing  us  to  other  dangers,  must  be  earnestly 
desired,  when  we  reflect  calmly  on  our  position  after  the  battle 
of  the  2d.     You  will  not  ascribe  this  wish  to  any  motives  of 
personal  fear.     Milly  is  indescribably  calm ;  the  reverence  for 
our  dead  heroes  is  ever  present  to  elevate  our  thoughts;  the 
whole  nation  gives  us  au  example  of  courage,  of  unmoved  self- 
possession,  than  which  nothing  can  be  nobler.     Danger  is  the 
best  instructress ;  you  must  not,  therefore,  think  of  fear.     But 
the  risk  to  which  the  fleet,  docks,  marine  arsenal,  all  the  most 
important  buildings  of  the  city,  that  is,  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
would  be  exposed  in  case  of  a  bombardment  from  the  side  of  the 
scene  of  comkat,  is  most  serious.     It  is  not  inevitable,  I  know : 
we  have  hitherto  found  by  experience,  that  the  English  bombs 
are  very  bad,  and  when  preparations  have  been  made  for  extin- 
guishing them,  the  devastation  caused  even  by  the  best,  may  bo 
confined  within  certain  limits  ;  at  least  so  we  hope.     But  acci- 
dent may  be  against  us ;  and  where  order  and  dexterity  must  be 
our  safeguards,  I  do  not  expect  so  much  &om  our  people,  as 
when  all  depends  on  Spartan  courage.     We  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  this ;  nor  to  the  condition  of  the  remaining  half  of  our 
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defences,  which,  owing  to  the  shortnsightedness  of  their  construo- 
tor,  are  useless,  now  that  the  right  wing  is  broken — a  defect 
over  which  I  have  many  a  time,  since  last  summer,  fraitlesslj 
meditated.  Providence  has  now  brought  us  a  man  whose  posi- 
tion is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  projects; 
and  these  few  days  have  certainly  been  employed  in  repairing 
the  e^-il  as  far  as  possible.  But  is  this  enough?  and  if  not,  what 
slaughter  must  be  caused  by  a  new  attack,  and  without  our  being 
able  to  revenge  ourselves ! 

Tuesday,  The  negotiation  is  still  far  from  settled,  and  I  caic^ 
tell  you  nothing  further  without  abusing  confidence. 

It  is  still  possible  that  a  fresh  attack  may  be  averted  ;  if  not-^ 
it  will  be  much  more  dreadful  for  us  in  the  city  than  the  firsts 
You  may  be  certain  that  Milly  strives  to  retain  her  self-pos-^ 
session.     It  is  the  sorrow  for  our  people,  and  the  wounds  with 
which  the  State  is  threatened,  that  weigh  us  down :  we  fear  a 
violent  attack  upon  the  remains  of  our  fleet ;  not  so  much  a 
bombardment.      O  that  they  would   content  themselves  with 
that! 

I  am  so  depressed  that  I  cannot  now  give  you  a  full  account 
of  the  battle.     As  soon  as  we  are  quiet  you  shall  have  it. 

Adieu,  you  best  beloved  of  our  friends !  Shall  we  soon  be 
able  to  correspond  in  peace  again?  Will  not  the  time  come 
when  these  hours  will  bo  scarred  over,  and  we  shall  return  to 
our  accustomed  sphere  of  occupation,  in  which  alone  we  can  be 
happy  and  of  use  ?  This  time  will  indeed  leave  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  whole  of  our  lives. 
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Same  to  same. 

Copenhagen,  11th  April. 

Mj  last  letter  was  written  in  a  state  of  depression  that  I 
Would  willingly  have  concealed  from  jou.  But  that  was  impos- 
sible, and  the  circumstances  of  our  position  onlj  rendered  such 
feeUngs  too  unavoidable.  We  were  expecting  (which  I  did  not 
tell  jou)  a  bombardment  that  evening :  we  only  reckoned  on  a 
delay  from  the  wind,  which  was  high,  and  against  the  enemy. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  negotiations  would  come  to  nothing. 
VHiile  this,  and  the  general  flight  in  the  city  toward  our  quarter 
and  the  other  less  exposed  parts,  depressed  us,  and  filled  us  with 
grief  at  the  fate  of  our  country,  even  the  gloomy  turbulence  of 
the  elements  contributed  to  our  dejection. 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  or  should 
have,  if  we  could  speak  to  each  other. 

The  English  changed  their  minds  quite  unexpectedly.  The 
truce  was  renewed,  and  Nelson  came  on  shore  the  next  day  to 
see  the  Crown  Prince.  A  truce  of  longer  extent  was  agreed  to, 
and  finally  fixed  for  fourteen  weeks.  We  shall  thereby  gain  the 
opportunity  of  sending  succor  to  Norway,  where  the  people  are 
almost  dying  of  hunger.  We  shall  not  disarm.  The  militia 
are  disbanded,  to  attend  to  their  farming  operations. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  this  con- 
vention. It  is  not  very  favorable  to  him.  The  utmost  he  could 
do  would  be  to  sail  away,  if  he  wished  it.  They  will  scarcely 
take  all  their  ships  home.  Parker's  son  is  said  to  have  fallen. 
Nelson  has  lost  three  captains,  two  who  had  been  at  Aboukir ; 
on  the  Elephant,  his  own  ship,  the  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and 
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one  hundred  and  seventeen  men.  It  is  said  that  in  anothe^^ 
English  ship  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  killed.  Two  Englisl^- 
ships-of-the-line  struck  their  flag,  but  could  not  be  taken. 

Thus  we  have,  I  think,  won  honor  and  consideration  through- 
out Europe ;  likewise  a  firmer  hold  on  the  reverence  and  affec- 
tion of.  all  classes  of  the  realm.  .  .  *.  . 


XXIV.—BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch, 

Mt  deab  Lord  Duke  :  I  promised  to  let  you  hear  of  my 
wanderings,  however  unimportant ;  and  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  informing  your  Grace  that  I  am  at  this  present  time  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Premier  Hotel  de  Cambrai,  after  having  been 
about  a  week  upon  the  Continent.  We  landed  at  Helvoet,  and 
proceeded  to  Brussels,  by  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Antwerp,  both 
of  which  are  very  stongly  fortified.  The  ravages  of  war  are 
little  remarked  in  a  country  so  rich  by  nature ;  bat  every  thing 
seems  at  present  stationary,  or  rather  retrograde,  where  capital 
is  required.  The  ch&teaux  are  deserted,  and  going  to  decay ;  no 
new  houses  are  built,  and  those  of  older  date  are  passing  rapidly 
into  the  possession  of  a  class  inferior  to  those  for  whom  we 
must  suppose  them  to  have  been  built  Even  the  old  gentle- 
woman of  Babylon  has  lost  much  of  her  splendor,  and  her  robes 
and  pomp  are  of  a  description  far  subordinate  to  the  costume  of 
her  more  magnificent  days.  The  dresses  of  the  priests  were 
worn  and  shabby,  both  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  and  reminded 
me  of  the  decayed  wardrobe  of  a  bankrupt  theatre ;  yet,  though 
the  gentry  and  priesthood  have  suffered,  the  eternal  bounty  of 
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Mature  has  protected  the  lower  ranks  against  much  distress. 
The  unexampled  fertility  of  the  soil  gives  them  all,  and  more 
^lan  they  want ;  and  conld  they  but  sell  the  grain  which  they 
^ise  in  the  Netherlands,  nothing  else  woidd  be  wanting  to  ren- 
der them  the  richest  people  (common  people,  that  is  to  say)  in 
the  world. 

On  Wednesday  last  I  rode  over  the  field  of  Waterloo,  now 
ibrever  consecrated  to  immortality.  The  more  ghastly  tokens 
of  the  carnage  are  now  removed,  the  bodies  both  of  men  and 
horses  being  either  burned  or  buried ;  but  all  the  ground  is  still 
torn  with  the  shot  and  shells,  and  covered  with  cartridges,  old 
hats,  and  shoes,  and  various  relics  of  the  fray  which  the  peasants 
have  not  thought  worth  removing^  Besides,  at  Waterloo,  and 
all  the  hamlets  in  the  vicinity,  there  is  a  mart  established  fbi 
cuirasses;  for  the  eagles  worn  by  the  imperial  guard  on  their 
caps;  for  casques,  swords,  carabines,  and  similar  articles.  I 
have  bought  two  handsome  cuirasses,  and  intend  them,  one  for 
Bowhill,  and  one  for  Abbotsford,  if  I  can  get  them  safe  over, 
which  Major  Fryse  Gordon  has  promised  to  manage  for  me.  I 
have  also,  for  your  Grace,  one  of  the  little  memorandum-books, 
which  I  picked  up  on  the  field,  in  which  every  French  soldier 
was  obliged  to  enter  his  receipts  and  expenditure,  his  services, 
and  even  his  punishments.  The  field  was  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  these  records.  I  also  got  a  good  MS.  collection  of 
French  songs,  probably  the  work  of  some  young  officer,  and  a 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  I  enclose,  under  another  cover, 
a  sketch  of  the  battle  made  at  Brussels.  It  is  not,  I  understand, 
strictly  accurate,  but  sufficiently  so  to  give  a  good  notion  of  what 
took  place.  In  fact,  it  would  require  twenty  separate  plans  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  battle  at  its  various  stages.     The  front,  upon 
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which  the  armies,  engaged,  does  not  exceed  a  long  mile.    Oor 
line,  indeed,  orlginallj  extended  half  a  mile  farther  toward  the 
village  of  Brain-la-Leude ;  but,  as  the  French  indicated  no  dispo- 
sition to  attack  in  that  direction,  the  troops  which  occupied  this 
space  were   graduallj  concentrated  bj  Lord  Wellington,  and 
made  to  advance  till  thej  had  reached  Hougomont — a  sort  of 
ch&teau,  with  a  garden  and  wood  attached  to  it,  which  was  pow- 
erfully and  effectuallj  maintained  bj  the  Guards  during  the 
action.     This  place  was  particularly  interesting.     It  was  a 
quiet-looking,  gentleman's  house,  which  had  been  burned  by  the 
French  shells.     The  defenders,  burnt  out  of  the  house  itself,  be- 
took themselves  to  the  little  garden,  where,  breaking  loop-holes 
through  the  brick  walls,  they  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire  on 
the  assailants,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  little  wood 
which  surrounds  the  villa  on  one  side.     In  this  spot  vast  num- 
bers had  fallen ;  and,  being  hastily  buried,  the  smell  is  most 
ofifensive  at  this  moment.     Indeed,  I  felt  the  same  annoyance  in 
many  parts  of  the  field ;  and,  did  I  live  near  the  spot,  I  should 
be  anxious  about  the  diseases  which  this  steaming  carnage  might 
occasion.     The  rest  of  the  ground,  excepting  this  chateau  and  a 
farm-house  called  La  Hay  Sainte,  early  taken,  and  long  held,  bj 
the  French,  because  it  was  too  close  under  the  brow  of  the 
descent  on  which  our  artillery  was  placed  to  admit  of  the  pieces 
being  depressed  so  as  to  play  into  it — ^the  rest  of  the  ground,  I 
say,  is  quite  open,  and  lies  between  two  ridges,  one  of  which 
(Mont  St.  Jean)  was  constantly  occupied  by  the  English ;  the 
other,  upon  which  is  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  was  the 
position  of  the  French.     The  slopes  between  are  gentle  and 
varied ;  the  ground  everywhere  practicable  for  cavalry,  as  was 
well  experienced  on  that  memorable  day.     The  cuirassiers,  do- 
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^ite  their  arms  of  proof,  were  quite  inferior  tQ  our  heavy  dra- 
goons. The  meeting  of  the  two  bodies  occasioned  a  noise  not 
Qnaptlj  compared  to  the  tinkering  and  hammering  of  a  smith's 
Bhop.  Generally,  the  cuirassiers  C€une  on  stooping  their  heads 
Very  low,  and  giving  point ;  the  British  frequently  struck  away 
their  casques  while  they  were  in  this  position,  and  then  laid  at 
the  bare  head.  Officers  and  soldiers  all  fought,  hand  to  hand, 
without  distinction ;  and  many  of  the  former  owed  their  lives 
to  dexterity  at  their  weapon,  and  personal  strength  of  body. 
Shaw,  the  milling  Life-Guards'  man,  whom  your  Grace  may 
remember  among  the  champions  of  The  Fancy,  maintained 
the  honor  of  the  fist,  and  kiUed  or  disabled  upwards  of  twenty 
Frenchmen  with  his  single  arm,  until  he  was  killed  by  the 
assault  of  numbers.  At  one  place,  where  there  is  a  precipitous 
sand  or  gravel  pit,  the  heavy  English  cavalry  drove  many  of  the 
cuirassiers  over  pell-mell,  and  followed  over  themselves  like  fox- 
hunters.  The  conduct  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  was  equally, 
or,  if  possible,  more  distinguished,  and  it  was  all  fully  necessary ; 
for,  besides  that  our  army  was  much  outnumbered,  a  great  part 
of  the  sum  total  were  foreigners.  Of  these,  the  Brunswickers 
and  Hanoverians  behaved  very  well ;  the  Belgians  but  sorrily 
enough.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  Belgic  regiment  fairly  ran 
off.  Lord  Wellington  rode  up  to  them,  and  said :  "  My  lads,  you 
must  be  a  little  blown ;  come,  do  take  your  breath  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  we'll  go  back,  and  try  if  we  can  do  a  little  bet- 
ter ; "  and  he  actually  carried  them  back  to  the  charge.  Ho 
was,  indeed,  upon  that  day,  everywhere,  and  the  soul  of  every 
thing ;  nor  could  less  than  his  personal  endeavors  have  support- 
ed the  spirits  of  the  men  through  a  contest  so  long,  so  desperate, 
and  so  unequal.    At  his  last  attack,  Buonaparte  brought  up 
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15,000  of  his  Groard,  who  had  never  drawn  trigger  daring 
the  daj.  It  was  upon  their  £EiUure  that  his  hopes  abandoned 
him. 

I  spoke  long  with  a  shrewd  Flemish  peasant,  called  John  de 
Costar,  whom  he  had  seized  upon  as  his  guide,  and  who  re- 
mained beside  him  the  whole  daj,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
him  in  his  flight  as  far  as  Charleroi.  Your  Grace  maj  be  sure 
that  I  interrogated  Mjnheer  verj  closely  about  what  he  heard 
and  saw.  He  guided  me  to  the  spot  where  Buonaparte  remained 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  action.  It  was  in  the  highway  from 
Brussels  to  Charleroi,  where  it  runs  between  two  high  banks,  on 
each  of  which  was  a  French  battery.  He  was  pretty  well  shel- 
tered from  the  English  Are ;  and,  though  many  bullets  flew  over 
his  head,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  suite  were  touched.  His 
other  stations  during  that  day  were  still  more  remote  from  all 
danger.  The  story  of  his  having  an  observatory  erected  for  him 
is  a  mistake.  There  is  such  a  thing,  and  he  repaired  to  it  dur- 
iug  the  action ;  but  it  was  built  or  erected  some  months  before, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  country,  by  the 
Eling  of  the  Netherlands.  Bony's  last  position  was  nearly 
fronting  a  tree,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  stationed ; 
there  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  them ;  bat 
Bony  was  well  riieltered,  and  the  Duke  so  much  expoaed  that 
the  tree  is  barked  in  several  places  by  the  cannon-balls  levelled 
at  him.  As  for  Bony,  De  Costar  says  he  was  very  cool  daring 
the  whole  day,  and  even  gay.  As  the  cannon-balls  flew  over 
them,  De  Costar  ducked ;  at  which  the  Emperor  laughed,  and 
told  him  they  would  hit  him  all  the  same.  At  length,  about  the 
time  he  made  his  grand  and  last  efibrt,  the  fire  of  the  Prussian 
artillery  was   heard  upon   his  right,  and  the  heads  of  their 
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■'  columns  became  visible  pressing  out  of  the  woods.  Aide-de- 
^  camp  after  aide-de-camp  came  with  the  tidings  of  their  ad- 
I  vance,  to  which  Bony  only  replied,  AUendeZj  attendex^  v,n  in* 
stant,  until  he  saw  his  troops,  farUasains  et  cavaliersy  return  in 
disorder  from  the  attack.  He  then  observed  hastily  to  a  general 
beside  him,  Je  crois  qu^Ua  sont  miles.  The  person  to  whom  he 
spoke  hastily  raised  the  spyglass  to  his  eye ;  but  Bony,  whom 
the  first  glance  had  satisfied  of  their  total  discomfiture,  bent  his 
fece  tD  the  ground,  and  shook  his  head  twice,  his  complexion 
bemg  then  as  pale  as  death.  The  general  then  said  something, 
to  which  Buonaparte  answered,  (Teat  trop  tard — sauvona  noua, 
lost  at  that  moment  the  allied  troops,  cavalry  and  infantry,  ap- 
peared in  full  advance  on  all  hands ;  and  the  Prussians,  oper- 
ating upon  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  were  rapidly  gaining 
their  rear.  Bony,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
high-road,  which,  besides,  was  choked  with  dead,  with  baggage, 
and  with  cannon ;  and,  gaining  the  open  country,  kept  at  full 
gallop,  until  he  gained,  like  Johnny  Cope,  the  van  of  the  flying 
army.  The  marshals  followed  his  example;  and  it  was  the 
most  complete  aauve  qui  peut  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  prisoners  who  were  brought  into  Brussels  main- 
tained their  national  impudence,  and  boldly  avowed  their  inten- 
tion of  sacking  the  city  with  every  sort  of  severity.  At  the 
same  time  they  had  friends  there.  One  man  of  rank  and  wealth 
went  over  to  Bony  during  the  action,  and  I  saw  his  hotel  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers.  It  occupied  one-half 
of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Place  Boyale,  a  noble  square,  which 
your  Grace  has  probably  seen.  But,  in  general,  the  inhabitants 
of  Brussels  were  very  differently  disposed ;  and  their  benevo- 
lence to  our  poor  wounded  fellows  was  unbounded.  The  diffi 
25 
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culty  was  to  prevent  them  from  killing  their  gaests  with  kind- 
ness, bj  giving  them  botcher's  meat  and  wine  during  their  fever. 
As  I  cannot  put  my  letter  into  post  until  we  get  to  Paris,  I  shaD 
continue  it  as  we  get  along. 

\2th  August^  BoyCj  in  Ficardy.     I  imagine  your  Grace 
aboat  this  time  to  be  tolerably  well  fagged  with  a  hard  daj  on 
the  moors.     If  the  weather  has  been  as  propitious  as  with  iis,  it 
must  be  delightful.     The  country  through  which  we  have  trav- 
elled is  most  uncommonly  fertile,  and  skirted  with  beautiiiil 
woods ;  but  its  present  political  situation  is  so  very  uncommon, 
that  I  would  give  the  world  your  Grace  had  come  over  for  a 
fortnight.    France  may  be  considered  as  neither  at  peace  nor 
war.    Valenciennes,  for  example,  is  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  we 
passed  through  the  posts  of  the  allies,  all  in  the  utmost  state  of 
vigilance,  with  patrols  of  cavalry,  and  videttes  of  onfantry,  up 
to  the  very  gates,  and  two  or  three  batteries  were  manned  and 
mounted.     The  French  troops  were  equally  vigilant  at  the  gates, 
yet  made  no  objections  to  our  passing  through  the  town.    Most 
of  them  had  the  white  cockade,  but  looked  very  sulky,  and  were 
in  obvious  disorder  and  confusion.     They  had  not  yet  made 
their  terms  with  the  King,  nor  accepted  a  commander  appointed 
by  him ;  but  as  they  obviously  feel  their  party  desperate,  the  sol- 
diers are  running  fi*om  the  officers,  and  the  officers  from  the  sol- 
diers.    In  fact,  the  multiplied  hosts  which  pour  into  this  conn- 
try,  exhibiting  all  the  various  dresses  and  forms  of  war  which 
can  be  imagined,  must  necessarily  render  resistance  impractica- 
ble.    Yet,  like  Satan,  these  fellows  retain  the  unconquered  pro- 
pensity to  defiance,  even  in  the  midst  of  defeat  and  despair. 
This  morning  we  passed  a  great  number  of  the  disbanded  garri- 
son of  Cond6,  and  they  were  the  most  horrid-looking  cut-throats 
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I  ever  saw,  extremely  disposed  to  be  very  insolent,  and  only 
J^presaed  by  the  consciousness  that  all  the  villages  and  towns 
ftiDand  are  occupied  by  the  allies.  They  began  by  crying  to  us, 
Ui  an  ironical  tone,  Vive  le  Box ;  then  followed,  soUo  voce^  Sacre 

£ ,  MiUe  didbUsj  and  other  graces  of  French  eloquence.    I 

felt  very  well  pleased  that  we  were  armed,  and  four  in  number ; 
and  still  more  so  that  it  was  daylight,  for  they  seemed  most  mis- 
chievous ruffians.  As  for  the  appearance  of  the  country,  it  is, 
notwithstanding  a  fine  harvest,  most  melancholy.  The  windows 
of  all  the  detached  houses  on  the  road  are  uniformly  shut  up ; 
and  you  see  few  people,  excepting  the  peasants  who  are  em- 
ployed  in  driving  the  contributions  to  maintain  the  armies.  The 
towns  are  little  better,  having  for  the  most  part  been  partially 
injured  by  shells  or  by  storm,  as  was  the  case  both  of  Cambrai 
and  Feronne.  The  men  look  very  sulky ;  and  if  you  speak 
three  words  to  a  woman,  she  is  sure  to  fall  a-crying.  In  short, 
the  polUesse  and  good  humor  of  this  people  have  fled  with  the 
annihilation  of  their  self-conceit ;  and  they  look  on  you  as  if 
they  thought  you  were  laughing  at  them,  or  come  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  our  arms  over  theirs.  Fostmastcrs  and  landlords 
are  all  the  same,  and  hardly  to  be  propitiated  even  by  English 
money,  sdthough  they  charge  us  about  three  times  as  much  as 
they  durst  do  to  their  country  folks.  As  for  the  Prussians,  a 
party  of  cavalry  dined  at  our  hotel  at  Mons,  ate  and  drank  of 
the  best  the  poor  devils  had  left  to  give,  called  for  their  horses, 
and  laughed  in  the  face  of  the  landlord  when  he  offered  his  bDl, 
telling  him  they  should  pay  as  they  came  back.  The  English, 
they  say,  have  always  paid  honorably,  and  upon  these  they  in- 
demnify themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  marchander^  for  if  you 
object,  the  poor  landlady  begins  to  cry,  and  tells  you  she  will 
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accept  whatever  your  lordship  pleases,  bnt  that  she 
rained  and  bankrupt,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

This  js  a  long,  stupid  letter,  but  I  will  endeavor 
better  from  Paris.    Ever  your  Grace's  truly  obliged, 

Walter  Scott. 


to  send  a      1 


XXV.— SIEGE  OF  ROME  BY  THE  FRENCH.* 
Madame  OssoU  to  JL-W,  Enurton, 

Rome,  June  10th,  1849. 

I  received  your  letter  amid  the  round  of  cannonade  and  moB- 
ketry.    It  was  a  terrible  battle  fought  here,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  light  of  day.     I  could  see  all  its  progress  from  my  balconj. 
The  Italians  fought  like  lions.     It  is  a  truly  heroic  spirit  thftt 
animates  them.     They  make  a  stand  here  for  honor  and  their 
rights,  with  little  ground  for  hope  that  they  can  resist,  now  that 
they  are  betrayed  by  France.     Since  the  30th  of  April  I  go  al- 
most daily  to  the  hospitals,  and  though  I  have  suffered,  for  I  had 
no  idea  before  how  terrible  gun-shot  wounds  and  wound  fevers 
are,  yet  I  have  taken  pleasure,  and  great  pleasure,  in  being  with 
the  men.    There  is  scarcely  one  who  is  not  moved  by  a  noble 
spirit.    Many,  especially  among  the  Lombards,  are  the  flower 
of  the  Italian  youth.    When  they  begin  to  get  better,  I  carry 
them  books  and  flowers ;  they  read,  and  we  talk. 

The  palace  of  the  Pope,  on  the  Quirinal,  is  now  used  for 
convalescents.  In  those  beautiful  gardens  I  walk  with  them — 
one  with  his  sling,  another  with  his  crutch.  The  gardener  plays 
off  all  his  waterworks  for  the  defenders  of  the  country,  and 
gathers  flowers  for  me,  their  friend.    A  day  or  two  since  we  sat 

^  From  **  At  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Madame  Osaoll 
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ui  the  Pope's  little  pavilion,  where  he  used  to  give  private  audi- 
ence. The  sun  was  going  gloriously  down  over  Monte  Mario; 
^here  gleamed  the  white  tents  of  the  French  light-horso  among 
the  trees.  The  cannonade  was  heard  at  intervals.  Two  hright- 
ejed  hoys  sat  at  our  feet,  and  gathered  up  eagerly  every  word 
said  by  the  heroes  of  the  day.  It  was  a  beautiM  hour  stolen 
from  the  midst  of  ruin  and  sorrow,  and  tales  were  told  as  full 
of  grace  and  pathos  as  in  the  gardens  of  Boccaccio,  only  in  a 
very  di£ferent  spirit,  with  noble  hope  for  man  and  reverence  for 
woman. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  family,  very  young  girls,  were  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  suffering,  wounded  patriots,  and  they 
wished  to  go  to  the  hospitals  to  give  their  service.  Excepting 
(be  three  superintendents,  none  but  married  ladies  were  permit- 
ted to  serve  there,  but  their  services  were  accepted.  Their  gov- 
erness then  wished  to  go  too,  and  as  she  could  speak  several  lan- 
guages she  was  admitted  to  the  rooms  of  the  wounded  soldiers, 
as  the  nurses  knew  nothing  but  Italian,  and  many  of  these  poor 
men  were  suffering  because  they  could  not  make  their  wishes 
known.  Some  are  French,  some  Germans,  many  Poles.  In- 
deed, I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true  that  there  were  compara- 
tively few  Romans  among  them.  This  young  lady  passed  sev- 
eral nights  there. 

Should  I  never  return,  and  sometimes  I  despair  of  doing  so, 
it  seems  so  far  off— so  difficult — ^I  am  caught  in  such  a  net  of 
ties  here ;  if  ever  you  kuow  of  my  life  here,  I  think  you  will 
only  wonder  at  the  constancy  with  which  I  have  sustained  my- 
self; the  degree  of  profit  to  which,  amid  great  difficulties,  I  have 
put  the  time,  at  least  in  the  way  of  observation.  Meanwhile, 
'  love  me  all  you  can.    Let  me  feel  that  amid  the  fearful  agiti^ 
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tions  of  the  world  there  are  pure  hands,  with  healthftil,  ev^^ 
pulse,  stretched  out  toward  me,  if  I  daim  their  grasp. 

I  feel  profoundly  for  Mazzini.    At  moments  I  am  tempted  V^ 
say,  "  Cursed  with  every  granted  prayer ; "  so  cunning  is  th^ 
demon.    Mazzini  has  become  the  inspiring  soul  of  his  people^-' 
He  saw  Home,  to  which  all  his  hopes  through  life  tended,  for* 
the  first  time  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  to  become  in  a  few  daj^^ 
its  ruler.     He  has  animated,  he  sustains  her  to  a  glorious  effort, 
which,  if  it  fails  this  time,  will  not  in  the  age.     His  country  wDI 
be  free ;  yet  to  me  it  would  be  so  dreadful  to  cause  all  this  blood* 
shed,  to  dig  the  graves  of  such  martyrs. 

Then,  Rome  is  being  destroyed;  her  glorious  oaks,  her 
villas,  haunts  of  sacred  beauty,  that  seemed  the  possession  of 
the  world  forever ;  the  villa  of  Raphael,  the  villa  of  Albani, 
home  of  Winckelmann,  and  the  best  expression  of  the  ideal  of 
modem  Rome,  and  so  many  other  sanctuaries  of  beauty,  all 
must  perish,  lest  a  foe  should  level  his  musket  from  their  shelter. 
I  could  not,  could  not.* 

I  know  not,  dear  friend,  whether  I  shall  ever  get  home  across 
that  great  ocean,  but  here  in  Rome  I  shall  no  longer  wish  to 
live.  O  Rome,  my  country  I  could  I  imagine  that  the  triumph 
of  what  I  held  dear  was  to  heap  such  de^solation  on  thy  head  ? 

Speaking  of  the  l^epublic  you  say,  '^  Do  you  not  wish  Italy 
had  a  great  man?"  Mazzini  is  a  great  man.  In  mind,  a  great 
poetic  statesman ;  in  heart,  a  lover ;  in  action,  decisive ;  and  full 
of  resource  as  Ccesar.     Dearly  I  love  Mazzini.     He  came  in 

*  It  is  stated,  in  the  Memoirs  of  De  TocquerUle,  that  almost  the  whole 
damage  dono  by  the  siege  was  the  destraction  of  the  trees  and  fi-escoea  in  the 
Borghese  gardens ;  and  that  in  order  to  sare  those  monuments,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  the  French  submitted  to  some  loss  of 
men  and  much  of  time. 
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just  as  I  had  finished  the  first  letter  to  70a.  His  soft,  radiant 
look  makes  melancholy  music  in  mj  soul;  it  consecrates  my 
present  life,  that  like  the  Magdalen  I  may  at  the  important  hour 
shed  all  the  consecrated  ointment  on  his  head.  There  is  one, 
Mazzini,  who  understands  thee  well ;  who  knew  thee  no  less 
when  an  object  of  popular  fear  than  now  of  idolatry,  and  who, 
if  the  pen  be  not  held  too  feebly,  will  help  posterity  to  know  thee 
too. 


{ 
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in  ^jrfltrs. 
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'RAR7  BIOORAPET,  ANECDOTE,  AND  ORITIOISM 
IN  LETTERS. 


L— ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LOSS  OF  SIGHT. 
John  JlUlon*  to  Leonard  PkUara,  the  AtherUah, 

QAV9  been  always  devotedly  attached  to  the  literature  of 
B,  and  particularly  to  that  of  your  Athens;  and  have 
ceased  to  cherish  the  persuasion  that  that  city  would  one 
ake  me  ample  recompense  for  the  warmth  of  my  regard, 
ncient  genius  of  your  renowned  country  has  favored  the 
3tion  of  my  prophecy  in  presenting  me  with  your  friend- 
nd  esteem.  Though  I  was  known  to  you  only  by  my 
^,  and  we  were  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  each 

iItOD'8  eyesight  began  to  fail  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
process  of  obscuration  was  so  gradual  that  iotaX  blindness  did  not 

ne  for  nine  years.    The  affection  was  ptUa  aerena,  and  left  his  eyes 

nd  with  no  external  disfigurement 

f  mind,"  says  Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia  Literaria  (3d  vol  of  Works, 
"  is  not  capable  of  forming  a  more  august  conception  than  arises  from 

templation  of  this  great  man  in  his  latter  days ;  poor,  sick,  old,  blind, 

3d,  persecuted, — 

**  *  Darkness  before,  and  danger^s  Tolce  behind,* 

ige  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by  the  party  for  whom,  as 
;  asainst  whom,  he  had  contended ;  and  among  men  before  whom  he 
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Other,  yon  most  courteously  addressed  me  by  letter ;  and  when 
you  unexpectedly  came  to  London  and  saw  me  who  could  no 
longer  see,  my  affliction,  which  causes  none  to  regard  me  with 
greater  admiration,  and  perhaps  many  even  with  feelings  of  con- 
tempt, excited  your  tenderest  sympathy  and    concern.    Yon 
would  not  suffer  me  to  abandon  the  hope  of  recovering  my  sight, 
and  informed  me  yon  had  an  intimate  friend  at  Paris— Dr. 
Thevenot,  who  was  particularly  celebrated  in  disorders  of  the 
eyes,  whom  you  would  consult  about  mine,  if  I  would  enable 
you  to  lay  before  him  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  the  complaint 
I  will  do  what  you  desire,  lest  I  seem  to  reject  that  aid  which), 
perhaps,  may  be  offered  me  by  Heaven.    It  is  now,  I  thioki 
about  ten  years  since  I  perceived  my  vision  to  grow  weak  and 
dull,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  troubled  with  pain  in  my  kid- 
neys and  bowels,  accompanied  with  flatulency.    In  the  morning, 
if  I  began  to  read,  as  was  my  custom,  my  eyes  instantly  ached 
intensely,  but  were  refreshed  after  a  little  corporeal  exercise. 
The  candle  which  I  looked  at  seemed  as  it  were  encircled  with 
a  rainbow.     Not  long  after,  the  sight  in  the  left  part  of  the  left 
eye  (which  I  lost  some  years  before  the  other)  became  quite  ob- 
scured, and  prevented  me  from  discerning  any  object  on  that 
side.     The  sight  in  my  other  eye  has  now  been  gradually  and 
sensibly  vanishing«away  for  about  three  years;  some  months 
before  it  had  entirely  perished,  though  I  stood  motionless,  every 

strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  distance ;  yet  atill  liatening  to  the 
music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or,  if  additionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the 
prophetic  faith  of  two  or  three  solitary  individuals,  he  did  nevertheless 

Argue  not 

Against  Heayen's  hand  or  will,  nor  tMte  a  Jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  bat  still  bore  up,  and  steered 
Bight  onward.""— H. 
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^  I  looked  at  seemed  in  motion  to  and  fro.  A  stiff,  cloudy 
T  seemed  to  have  settled  on  my  forehead  and  temples,  which 
%  occasions  a  sort  of  somnolent  pressure  upon  my  eyes, 
particularly  firom  dinner  till  the  evening.  So  that  I  often 
lect  what  is  said  of  the  poet  Fhineas  in  the  Argonautics : 

**  A  stupor  deep  his  cloudy  temples  bound, 
And  when  he  walked  he  seemed  as  wlurling  round, 
Or  in  a  feeble  trance  he  speechless  lay." 

ought  not  to  omit  that  while  I  had  my  sight,  as  soon  as  I 
own  on  my  hed  and  turned  on  either  side,  a  flood  of  light 
to  gush  from  my  closed  eyelids.  Then,  as  my  sight  hecame 
more  impaired,  the  colors  hecame  more  faint,  and  were 
id  with  a  certain  inward  crackling  sound ;  but  at  present, 

species  of  illumination  heing  as  it  were  extinguished, 
is  diflused  around  me  nothing  but  darkness,  or  darkness 
id  and  streaked^ with  an  ashy  brown.  Yet  the  dark- 
n  which  I  am  perpetually  immersed  seems  always,  both 
and  day,  to  approach  nearer  to  white  than  black;  and 
the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it  admits  a  little  particle  of 
as  through  a  chink.     And,  though  your  physician  may 

a  small  ray  of  hope,  yet  I  make  up  my  mind  to  the  mal- 
(  quite  incurahle  ;  and  I  often  reflect,  that  as  the  wise  man 
lishes,  days  of  darkness  are  destined  to  each  of  us,  the 
B83  which  I  experience,  less  oppressive  than  that  of  the* 

is,  owing  to  the'  singular  goodness  of  the  Deity,  passed 
the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  the  cheering  salutations  of 
ship.     But  if ,  as  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  hy  bread 

but  hy  every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of 
v^hy  may  not  any  one  acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  liis 
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sight,  when  God  has  so  amply  furnished  his  mind  and  his  cod< 
science  with  eyes  ?  While  He  so  tenderly  provides  for  me,  wMe 
He  so  graciously  leads  me  by  the  hand,  and  conducts  me  on  the 
way,  I  will,  since  it  is  His  pleasure,  rather  rejoice  than  repine  at 
being  blind.  And,  my  dear  Fhilara,  whatever  may  be  the  event, 
I  bid  you  adieu  with  no  less  courage  and  composure  than  if  I 
had  the  eyes  of  a  lynx. 


n.— JOURNEY  TO  OXFORD  WITH  LINTOT. 
Alexander  Bo^  to  the  Earl  of  BwrUngUm, 

Mr  Lord  :  If  your  mare  could  speak,  she  would  give  an 
account  of  what  extraordinary  company  she  had  on  the  road ; 
which,  since  she  cannot  do,  I  will. 

It  was  the  enterprising  Mr.  Lintot,  the  redoubtable  rival  of 
Mr.  Tonson,  who,  mounted  on  a  stone^horse  (no  disagreeable 
companion  to  your  Lordship's  mare),  overtook  me  in  Windsor 
Forest.  He  said  he  heard  I  designed  for  Oxford,  the  seat  of 
the  muses,  and  would,  as  my  bookseller,  by  all  means  accompany 
me  thither. 

I  asked  him  where  he  got  his  horse  ?  He  answered  he  got 
it  of  his  publisher.  "  For  that  rogue,  my  printer,"  said  he, 
"  disappointed  me ;  I  hoped  to  put  him  in  good  humor  by  a  treat 
•at  the  tavern,  of  a  brown  fricassee  of  rabbits,  which  cost  two 
shillings,  with  two  quarts  of  wine,  besides  my  conversation.  I 
thought  myself  cocksure  of  his  horse,  which  he  readily  promised 
me,  but  said  that  Mr.  Tonson  had  just  such  another  design  of 
going  to  Cambridge,  expecting  there  the  copy  of  a  new  kind 
of  Horace  from  Dr. ,  and  if  Mr.  Tonson  went,  he  was  pre- 
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engaged  to  attend  him,  being  to  have  the  printing  of  the  said 
copy. 

**  So,  in  short,  I  borrowed  this  stone-horse  of  my  publisher, 
which  he  had  of  Mr.  Oldmixon  for  a  debt.  He  lent  me,  too, 
the  pretty  boy  you  see  after  me ;  he  was  a  smutty  dog  yester- 
day, and  cost  me  near  two  hours  to  wash  the  ink  off  his  face ; 
but  the  devil  is  a  fair-conditioned  devil,  and  very  forward  in 
his  catechise ;  if  you  have  any  more  bags,  he  shall  carry  them." 
I  thought  Mr.  Lintot's  civility  not  to  be  neglected,  so  gave 
^e  boy  a  small  bag  containing  three  shirts  and  an  Elzevir  Vir- 
gil ;  and,  mounting  in  an  instant,  proceeded  on  the  road,  with 
^y  man  before,  my  courteous  stationer  beside,  and  the  aforesaid 
devil  behind. 

Mr.  Lintot  began  in  this  manner:  "Now,  damn  them  I 
^hat  if  they  should  put  it  into  the  newspaper  how  you  and  I 
^ent  together  to  Oxford?  what  would  I  care?  If  I  should  go 
down  into  Sussex,  they  would  say  I  was  gone  to  the  Speaker. 
But  what  of  that?  Kmy  son  were  but  big  enough  to  go  on 
^ith  the  business,  by  G — d  I  would  keep  as  good  company  as  old 
Jacob." 

Hereupon  I  inquired  of  his  son.  "  The  lad,"  says  he,  *'  has 
fine  parts,  but  is  somewhat  sickly,  much  as  you  are — ^I  spare 
for  nothing  in  his  education  at  Westminster.  Pray,  don't  you 
think  Westminster  to  be  the  best  school  in  England?  most  of 
the  late  ministry  came  out  of  it,  so  did  many  of  this  ministry ;  I 
hope  the  boy  will  make  his  fortune."  Don't  you  design  to  let 
him  pass  a  year  at  Oxford?  "  To  what  purpose?"  said  he,  "  the 
universities  do  but  make  pedants,  and  I  intend  to  breed  him  a 
man  of  business." 

As  Mr.  Lintot  was  talking,  I  observed  he  sat  uneasy  on  his 
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saddle,  for  which  I  expressed  some  solicitude.  "  Nothing,"  says 
he,  '^  I  can  bear  it  well  enough ;  but  since  we  have  the  day  be- 
fore us,  methinks  it  woidd  be  very  pleasant  for  jou  to  rest  awhile 
under  the  woods."  When  we  were  alighted,  "  See  here,  what  & 
mightj  prettj  Horace  I  have  in  my  pocket  I  what  if  you  amused 
yourself  in  turning  an  ode,  till  we  mount  again  ?  Lord  I  if  joa 
pleased,  what  a  clever  miscellany  might  you  make  at  leiBiire 
hours.'*  Perhaps  I  may,  said  I,  if  we  ride  on ;  the  motion  is  an 
aid  to  my  fancy,  a  round  trot  very  much  awakens  my  spirits ; 
then  jog  on  apace,  and  Til  think  as  hard  as  I  can. 

Silence  ensued  for  a  full  hour ;  after  which  Mr.  Lintot  lugged 
the  reins,  stopped  short,  and  broke  out :  "  Well,  sir,  how  far 
have  you  gone?"  I  answered,  seven  miles.  '^Zounds,  sir,** 
said  Lintot,  "  I  thought  you  had  done  seven  stanzas.  Olds- 
worth,  in  a  ramble  round  Wimbleton  HiU,  would  translate  a 
whole  ode  in  half  this  time.  Fll  say  that  for  Oldsworth  (though 
I  lost  by  his  Timothy's),  he  translates  an  ode  of  Horace  the 
quickest  of  any  man  in  England.  I  remember  Dr.  King  would 
write  verses  in  a  tavern  three  hours  after  he  could  not  speak ; 
and  there's  Sir  Bichard,  in  that  rumbling  old  chariot  of  his, 
between  Fleetditch  and  St.  Giles's  pond,  shall  make  you  half  a 
Job. 

Pray,  Mr.  Lintot,  said  I,  now  you  talk  of  translators,  what 
is  your  method  of  managing  them  ?  "  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  those 
are  the  saddest  pack  of  rogues  in  the  world ;  in  a  hungry  fit, 
they'll  swear  they  understand  all  the  languages  in  the  universe ; 
I  have  known  one  of  them  take  down  a  Greek  book  upon  my 
counter  and  cry.  Ay,  this  is  Hebrew,  I  must  read  it  from  the 
latter  end.  By  G — d  I  can  never  be  sure  in  these  fellows,  for  I 
neither  understand  Greek,  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian  myself. 
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It  this  is  my  way :  I  agree  with  them  for  ten  shillings  per 
eet,  with  a  proviso  that  I  will  have  their  doings  corrected  by 
lom  I  please ;  so  by  one  or  other  they  are  led  at  lasl  to  the 
le  sense  of  an  author ;  my  judgment  giving  the  negative  to  all 
f  translators."  But  how  are  you  secure  those  correctors  may 
t  impose  upon  you  ?  "  Why,  I  get  any  civil  gentleman  (espe- 
dly  any  Scotchman)  that  comes  into  my  shop,  to  read  the 
iginal  to  me  in  English ;  by  this  I  know  whether  my  first 
uislator  be  deficient,  and  whether  my  corrector  merits  his 
Dney  or  not. 

^'  111  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  last  month  :  I  bargained 

th  S for  a  new  version  of  Lucretius  to  publish  against 

)ii8on's ;  agreeing  to  pay  the  author  so  many  shillings  at  his 
oducing  so  many  lines.  He  made  a  great  progress  in  a  very 
ort  time,  and  I  gave  it  to  the  corrector  to  compare  with  the 
itin,  but  he  went  directly  to  Creech's  translation,  and  foimd  it 
3  same,  word  for  word,  all  but  the  first  page.  Now,  what  d'ye 
ink  I  did?  I  arrested  the  translator  for  a  cheat ;  nay,  and  I 
>pped  the  corrector's  pay,  too,  upon  this  proof,  that  he  had 
ide  use  of  Creech  instead  of  the  origiual." 

Pray,  tell  me  next  how  you  deal  with  the  critics?  "Sir,'* 
id  he,  "  nothing  more  easy.  I  can  silence  the  most  formi- 
ble  of  them ;  th^  rich  ones  for  a  sheet  apiece  of  the  blotted 
muscript,  which  costs  me  nothing ;  they'll  go  about  with  it  to 
sir  acquaiutance,  and  pretend  that  they  had  it  from  the  author, 
10  submitted  to  their  correction  ;  this  has  given  some  of  them 
ch  an  air,  that  in  time  they  come  to  be  consulted  with,  and 
dicated  to  as  the  top  critics  of  the  town.  As  for  the  poor 
itics,  I'll  give  you  one  instance  of  my  management,  by  which 
u  may  guess  at  the  rest.  A  lean  man,  that  looked  like  a  very 
26 
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good  scholar,  came  to  me  t'other  day ;  he  taraed  over  your 
Homer,  shook  his  head,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  aud  pbhed 
at  every'line  of  it.  One  would  wonder  (says  he)  at  the  strange 
presumption  of  some  men ;  Homer  is  no  such  easy  talk,  that 
every  stripling,  every  versifier — ^He  was  going  on,  when  my  wife 
called  to  dinner.  Sir,  said  I,  will  you  please  to  eat  a  piece 
of  beef  with  me?  Mr.  Lintot  (said  he),  I  am  sorry  you  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  this  great  book ;  I  am  really  concerned  on 
your  account.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  ;  if  you  can  dine  upon 
a  piece  of  beef,  together  with  a  slice  of  pudding — ^Mr.  Lintot,  I 
do  not  say  but  Mr.  Pope,  if  he  would  condescend  to  advise  with 
men  of  learning — Sir,  the  pudding  is  upon  the  table,  if  you  please 
to  go  in — ^My  critic  complies,  he  comes  to  a  taste  of  your  poetry, 
and  tells  me  in  the  same  breath  that  the  book  is  commendable, 
and  the  pudding  excellent.  "  Now,  sir,"  concluded  Mr.  Lintot, 
"  in  return  to  the  frankness  I  have  shown,  pray  tell  me,  is  it  the 
opinion  of  your  friends  at  Court  that  my  Lord  Lansdowno  will 
be  brought  to  the  bar  or  not  ? "  I  told  him  I  heard  he  would 
not,  and  I  hoped  it,  my  Lord  being  one  I  had  particular  obliga- 
tions to.  '*  That  may  be,"  replied  Mr.  Lintot,  "  but,  by  G— ^» 
if  he  should  not,  I  shall  lose  the  printing  of  a  very  good  trial." 

These,  my  Lord,  are  a  few  traits  by  which  you  may  discern 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Lintot,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of 
a  letter.  I  dropped  him  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Oxford,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  my  Lord  Carleton  at  Middleton. 

The  conversations  I  enjoy  here  are  not  to  be  prejudiced  by 
my  pen,  and  the  pleasures  from  them  only  to  be  equalled  when  I 
meet  your  Lordship.  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  cast  myself  from 
your  horse  at  your  feet.  I  am,  etc. 
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m.— FRIENDLY  FEELINGS  AND  ADVICE. 
Dr,  ArhUhnot  to  Alexander  Jbpe, 

Hampstead,  July  17,  1734. 

I  little  doubt  of  your  kind  concern  for  me,  nor  of  that  of  the 
lady  you  mention.  I  have  nothing  to  repay  my  friends  with  at 
present,  but  prayers  and  good  wishes.  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  I  am  as  officiously  served  by  my  friends,  as  he  that 
has  thousands  to  leave  in  legacies ;  besides  the  assurance  of  their 
sincerity.  God  Almighty  has  made  my  bodily  distress  as  easy 
as  a  thing  of  that  nature  can  be.  I  have  found  some  relief,  at 
least  sometimes,  from  the  air  of  this  place.  My  nights  are  bad, 
but  many  poor  creatures  have  worse. 

As  for  you,  my  good  friend,  I  think,  since  our  first  acquaint- 
ance, there  have  not  been  any  of  those  little  suspicions  or  jealous- 
^s  that  often  afiect  the  sincerest  friendships ;  I  am  sure  not  on 
^7  side.  I  must  be  so  sincere  as  to  own  that,  though  I  could  not 
help  valuing  you  for  those  talents  which  the  world  prizes,  yet 
^ey  were  not  the  foundation  of  my  friendship ;  they  were  quite 
of  another  sort;  nor  shall  I  at  present  offend  you  by  enumera- 
^g  them  ;  and  I  make  it  ray  last  request,  that  you  will  continue 
that  noble  disdain  and  abhorrence  of  vice  which  you  seem  natu- 
i^lly  endued  with;  but  still  with  a  due  regard  to  your  own 
safety ;  and  study  more  to  reform  than  chastise,  though  the  one 
cannot  be  effected  without  the  other. 

Lord  Bathurst  I  have  always  honored  for  every  good  quality 
that  a  person  of  his  rank  ought  to  have ;  pray,  give  my  respects 
and  kindest  wishes  to  the  family.  My  venison  stomach  is  gone, 
hut  I  have  those  about  me,  and  often  with  me,  who  will  be  very 
glad  of  his  present.  If  it  is  left  at  my  house,  it  will  be  transmit- 
ted safe  to  me. 
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A  recovery  in  xaj  case,  and  at  mj  age,  is  impossible;  the 
kindest  wish  of  my  friends  is  Euthanasia.  Living  or  djing,  I 
shall  always  be,  Yonrs,  etc. 


IV.— IN  REPLY.— FUNCTIONS  OF  SATIRE. 

Alexander  Bope  to  Dr,  Arhuthnot, 

July  26th,  1734. 

I  thank  yon  for  your  letter,  which  has  all  those  genuioe 
marks  of  a  good  mind  by  which  I  have  ever  distinguished  jonn, 
and  for  which  I  have  so  long  loved  you.  Our  friendship  has 
been  constant,  because  it  was  grounded  on  good  principles,  and, 
therefore,  not  only  uninterrupted  by  any  distrust,  but  by  any 
vanity,  much  less  any  interest. 

What  you  recommend  to  me  with  the  solemnity  of  a  last 
request,  shall  have  its  due  weight  with  me.  That  disdain  and 
indignation  against  vice  is  (I  thank  God)  the  only  disdain  and 
indignation  I  have ;  it  is  sincere,  and  it  will  be  a  lasting  one. 
But  sure  it  is  as  impossible  to  have  a  just  abhorrence  of  vice, 
without  hating  the  vicious,  as  to  bear  a  true  love  for  virtae, 
without  loving  the  good.  To  reform,  and  not  to  chastise,  I  am 
afraid,  is  impossible ;  and  that  the  best  precepts,  as  well  as  the 
best  laws,  would  prove  of  small  use,  if  there  were  no  examples 
to  enforce  them.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract,  without  touch- 
ing persons,  may  be  safe  fighting  indeed ;  but  it  is  fighting  inth 
shadows.  General  propositions  are  obscure,  misty,  and  unce^ 
tain,  compared  with  plain,  full,  and  home  examples.  Precepts 
only  apply  to  our  reason,  which,  in  most  men,  is  but  weak ; 
examples  are  pictures,  and  strike  the  senses ;  nay,  raise  the  pas- 
sions, and  call  in  those  (the  strongest  and  most  general  of  all 
motives)  to  the  aid  of  reformation.    Every  vicious  man  makes 
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the  case  his  own ;  aud  that  is  the  only  way  by  which  such  men 
can  be  affected,  mnch  less  deterred ;  so  that  to  chastise  is  to  re- 
form. The  only  sign  by  which  I  found  my  writings  ever  did 
any  good,  or  had  any  weight,  has  been  that  they  raised  the 
anger  of  bad  men ;  and  my  greatest  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  proceed  has  been  to  see  that  those  who  have  no  shame,  and 
no  fear  of  any  thing  else,  have  appeared  touched  by  my  satires. 

As  to  your  kind  concern  for  my  safety,  I  can  guess  what 
occasions  it  at  this  time.  Some  characters  *  I  have  drawn,  are 
iioch  that,  if  there  be  any  who  deserve  them,  'tis  evidently  a 
service  to  mankind  to  point  those  men  out ;  yet  such  as,  if  all 
the  world  gave  them,  none,  I  think,  will  own  they  take  to  them- 
selves ;  but  if  they  should,  those  of  whom  all  the  world  think  in 
sach  a  manner,  must  be  men  I  cannot  fear.  Such,  in  particular, 
as  have  the  meanness  to  do  mischiefs  in  the  dark,  have  seldom 
the  courage  to  justify  them  in  the  face  of  day ;  the  talents  that 
make  a  cheat  or  a  whisperer,  are  not  the  same  that  qualify  a 
man  for  au  insulter ;  and  as  to  private  villainy,  it  is  not  so  safe 
to  join  in  an  assassination,  as  in  a  libel.  I  will  consult  my 
safety,  so  far  as  I  think  it  becomes  a  prudent  man ;  but  not  so 
far  as  to  omit  any  thing  which  I  think  becomes  an  honest  one. 
As  to  personal  attacks  beyond  the  law,  every  man  is  liable  to 
them ;  as  for  danger  within  the  law,  I  am  not  guilty  enough  to 
fear  any.  Fo^  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  world,  I  know  it  is 
not  to  be  had ;  for  that  of  worthy  men,  I  hope  I  shall  not  forfeit 
it ;  for  that  of  the  great  or  those  in  power,  I  may  wish  I  had  it ; 
but  if,  through  misrepresentations  (too  common  about  persons  in 
that  station),  I  have  it  not,  I  shall  be  sorry,  but  not  miserable  in 
the  want  of  it. 

'  The  character  of  Sporus  in  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
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It  is  certaiu  much  freer  Satirists  than  I  have  enjojed  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  princes  under  whom  tbej 
lived.  Augustus  and  Maecenas  made  Horace  their  companion, 
though  he  had  heen  in  arms  on  the  side  of  Brutus ;  and  dbw 
me  to  remark,  it  was  out  of  the  suffering  party  too,  that  thej 
favored  and  distinguished  Virgil.  Ton  will  not  suspect  me  of 
comparing  myself  with  Virgil  and  Horace,  nor  even  with  another 
court-favorite,  Boileau.  I  have  always  heen  too  modest  to  im- 
agine my  panegyiics  were  incense  worthy  of  a  court ;  and  that  I 
hope  will  he  thought  the  true  reason  why  I  have  never  offered 
any.  I  would  only  have  observed  that  it  was  under  the  greatest 
princes  and  best  ministers  that  moral  satirists  were  most  encoiu^ 
aged ;  and  that  then  poets  exercised  the  same  jurisdiction  over 
the  follies  as  historians  did  over  the  vices  of  men.  It  may  abo 
be  worth  considering  whether  Augustus  himself  makes  the 
greater  figure  in  the  writings  of  the  former  or  of  the  latter ;  and 
whether  Nero  and  Domitian  do  not  appear  as  ridiculous  for  tbeir 
alse  tastes  and  affectation,  in  Persius  and  Juvenal,  as  odioos  for 
their  bad  government  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  In  the  first  of 
these  reigns  it  was  that  Horace  was  protected  and  caressed; 
and  in  the  latter  that  Lucan  was  put  to  death,  and  Javenal 
banbhed. 

I  would  not  have  said  so  much,  but  to  show  you  my  whole 
heart  on  thb  subject,  and  to  convince  you  I  am  deliberately  bent 
to  perform  that  request  which  you  make  your  last  to  me,  and  to 
perform  it  with  temper,  justice,  and  resolution.  As  your  appro* 
bation  (being  the  testimony  of  a  sound  head  and  an  honest  heart) 
does  greatly  confirm  me  herein,  I  wish  you  may  live  to  see  the 
effect  it  may  hereafter  have  upon  me,  in  something  more  deserv- 
ing of  that  approbation ;  but  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  (wliich,  I 
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know,  will  also  be  yours)  that  we  may  separate,  I  hope  it  will 
be  better  for  you  than  it  can  be  for  me.  You  are  fitter  to  live, 
or  to  die,  than  any  man  I  know.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend !  and 
may  God  preserve  your  life  easy,  or  make  your  death  happy.* 


v.— CRITICISM  OF  THE  EMPEROR  ADRIAN'S  VERSES  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

Alexander  Pope  to  Mr,  Steele, 

November  7th,  1712. 

I  was  the  other  day  in  company  with  ^\q  or  six  men  of 
some  learning,  where,  chancing  to  mention  the  famous  verses 
which  the  Emperor  Adrian  spoke  on  his  death-bed,  they  were 
all  agreed  that  it  was  a  piece  of  gayety  unworthy  of  that  Prince 
m  those  circumstances.  I  could  not  but  differ  from  this  opinion ; 
methinks  it  was  by  no  means  a  gay,  but  a  very  serious  soliloquy 
to  his  soul  at  the  point  of  its  departure ;  in  which  sense  I  natu- 
rally took  the  verses  at  my  first  reading  of  them,  when  I  was  very 
young,  and  before  I  knew  what  interpretation  the  world  generally 
put  upon  them : 

Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 

Hospes  comesque  corporis 

Qu8D  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 

Pallidola,  rigida,  nudula 

Nee  (ut  soles)  dabis  joca  I 

''  Alas  my  soul  I  Thou  pleasing  companion  of  this  body ; 
thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  deserting  it  I  Whither  art  thou 
flying?  To  what  unknown  scene?  All  trembling,  fearful,  and 
pensive?  What  now  is  become  of  thy  former  wit  and  humor? 
Thou  shalt  jest  and  be  gay  no  more." 

•  This  excellent  person  died  Feb.  27, 1784-*5. 
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I  confess  I  cannot  apprehend  where  lies  the  trifling  in  all  this. 
It  is  the  most  natural  and  obvions  reflection  imagiDable  to  a 
dying  man ;  and  if  we  consider  the  Emperor  was  a  heathen,  that 
doubt  concerning  the  future  state  of  his  soul  will  seem  so  far 
from  being  the  effect  of  want  of  thought,  that  it  was  scarce 
reasonable  he  should  think  otherwise,  not  to  mention  that  here 
is  a  plain  confession  included  of  its  inmiortality.  The  diminu- 
tive epithets  of  vagtUa,  hlandula^  and  the  rest  appear  not  to  me 
as  expressions  of  levity,  but  rather  of  endearment  and  concern, 
such  as  we  find  in  Catullus  and  the  authors  of  hendecasyUabi 
after  him,  where  they  are  used  to  express  the  utmost  love  and 
tenderness  for  their  mistresses.  K  you  think  me  right  in  my 
notion  of  the  last  words  of  Adrian,  be  pleased  to  insert  it  in  the 
Spectator ;  if  not,  to  suppress  it.  I  am,  etc. 

ADRIAKI  UORIENTIS  AD  ANIMAM— TRANSLATED. 

Ah,  fleetiDg  spirit !  wandering  fire, 
That  long  has  warmed  my  tender  breast, 
Must  ^ou  no  more  this  frame  inspire  ? 
No  more  a  pleasing,  cheerful  guest  V 
Whither,  ah,  whither  art  thou  flying  ? 
To  what  dark,  imdiscovercd  shore  ? 
Thou  seem^st  all  trembling,  shivering,  dying, 
And  wit  and  humor  arc  no  more. 


VI.— REQUESTS  AN  ODE. 
Mr,  StieU  to  Alexander  Jbpe. 

This  is  to  desire  of  you  that  you  will  please  to  make  an  Ode 
as  of  a  cheerful  dying  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  the  Emperor  Adrian's 
Animula  va^uZa,  put  into  two  or  three  stanzas  for  music.    K 
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Mexander  Pop€  to  Mr.  8teel&-In  Reply :  Senda  "^The  Dying  Christian  to  his  8001"* 

you  complj  with  this,  and  send  me  word  so,  you  will  very  par- 
ticularly oblige,  Yours,  etc. 


Va-IN  REPLY:  SENDS  "THE   DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL." 
Alexander  Pope  to  Mr,  Steele, 

I  do  not  send  you  word  I  will  do,  but  have  already  done  the 
thing  you  have  desired  of  me.  You  have  it  (as  Cowley  calls  it) 
just  warm  from  the  brain.  It  came  to  me  the  first  moment  I 
awaked  this  morning :  yet  you  will  see  it  was  not  so  absolutely 
inspiration,  but  that  I  had  in  my  head  not  only  the  verses  of 
Adrian,  but  the  fine  fragment  of  Sappho,  etc. 

[Then  follows  the  familiar  ode,  beginning,  ^'  Vital  spark  of 
heavenly  flame.-"] 


TOL— CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN   SIR   ISAAC   NEWTON   AND 
JOHN  LOCKE,— NOBLE  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  WRONG. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  John  Locke, 

September  16th,  1698. 
Sir  :  Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavored  to  embroil  mo 
with  women,  and  by  other  means,  I  was  so  much  afiected  with 
it  as  that  when  told  me  that  you  were  sickly  and  would  not  live, 
I  answered,  "  'Twere  better  if  you  were  dead."  I  desire  you  to 
forgive  this  uncharitableness,  iTor  I  am  now  satisfied  that  what 
you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  having 
hard  thoughts  of  you  for  it ;  and  for  representing  that  you  struck 
at  the  root  of  morality,  in  a  principle  you  laid  down  in  your  book 
of  ideas,  and  designed  to  pursue  in  another  book,  and  that  I  took 
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John  Locke  to  Sir  Ifaao  Nerctonr-^icgaasAmoxiB  ForgiTene.<^ 

you  for  a  Hobbist.     I  beg  your  pardon,  also,  for  saying  or  thiiJ^' 
ing  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an  office  or  to  embroil  m^  ^ 
I  am  your  most  humble  and  unfortunate  servant, 

Isaac  Newton.* 


IX.— MAGNANIMOUS  FORGIVENESS. 

John  Locke  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

Gates,  October  5th,  1693. 
.  Sm :  I  have  been,  ever  since  I  first  knew  you,  so  kindly  and 
sincerely  your  friend,  and  thought  you  so  much  mine,  that  I 
could  not  have  believed  what  you  tell  me  of  yourself,  had  I  had 
it  from  anybody  else.  And  though  I  cannot  but  be  mightily 
troubled  that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong  and  unjust 
thoughts  of  me,  yet  next  to  the  return  of  good  offices,  such  as 
from  a  sincere  good  will  I  have  ever  done  you,  I  receive  your 
acknowledgment  of  the  contrary  as  the  kindest  thing  yon  could 
have  done  me,  since  it  gives  me  hopes  I  have  not  lost  a  friend  I 
so  much  valued.  After  what  your  letter  expresses,  I  shall  not 
need  to  say  any  thing  to  justify  myself  to  you ;  I  shall  always 
think  your  own  reflection  on  my  carriage  both  to  you  and  all 
mankind  will  sufficiently  do  that.  Instead  of  that,  give  me  leave 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  more  ready  to  forgive  you,  than  you  can 

*  The  contrition  expressed  in  this  letter,  with  a  humility  and  candor  char- 
ncteristio  of  its  great  author,  elicited  the  response  in  the  text  from  Locke,  than 
which,  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  he  has  left  nothmg  behind  him  that  does  moro 
honor  to  his  temper  and  character.  It  is  written  with  the  magnanimity  of  a 
philosopher,  and  the  good-humored  forbearance  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  it 
breathes  throughout  so  tender  and  so  unaffected  a  veneration  for  the  good  as 
well  as  great  qualities  of  the  excellent  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  dem-^ 
onstratcs  at  once  the  conscious  integrity  of  the  writer,  and  the  superiority  of 
his  mind  to  the  irritation  of  little  passions.^' — ^H. 
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Sir  Isaac  KewUm  to  John  Locke— hi  Reply. 

be  to  desire  it ;  and  I  do  it  so  freely  and  fiilly,  that  I  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I  truly 
love  and  esteem  you ;  and  that  I  still  have  the  same  good  will 
for  you  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  happened.  To  confirm  this  to 
you  more  fully,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet  you  anywhere,  and  the 
rather  because  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  makes  me  apprehend 
it  would  not  be  wholly  useless  to  you.  I  shall  always  be  ready 
to  serve  you  to  my  utmost,  in  any  way  you  shall  like,  and  shall 
only  need  your  commands  or  permission  to  do  it. 

My  book  is  going  to  press  for  a  second  edition ;  and  though 
I  can  answer  for  the  design  with  which  I  writ  it,  yet  since  you 
have  so  opportunely  given  me  notice  of  what  you  have  said  of  it, 
I  should  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you  would  point  out  to  me  the 
places  that  gave  occasion  to  that  censure,  that,  by  explaining 
myself  better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by  others,  or  unwill- 
ingly doing  the  least  prejudice  to-  truth  or  virtue.  I  am  sure  you 
are  so  much  a  friend  to  both,  that  were  you  none  to  me,  I  could 
expect  this  from  you.  But  I  cannot  doubt  you  would  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  this  for  my  sake,  who,  afler  all,  have  all  the  con- 
cern of  a  friend  for  you,  wish  you  extremely  well,  and  am  witli- 
out  compliment,  etc. 


X.— IN  REPLY. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Mr,  Locke* 

Sm :  The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my  fire,  I  got 
an  ill  habit  of  sleeping,  and  a  distemper  which  this  summer  has 
been  epidemical  put  me  further  out  of  order,  so  that  when  1 

•  Newton's  reply  shows  that  the  aberrations  into  which  he  had  been  led, 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  disordered  health  on  his  mental  faculties. 
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Thamaa  Gray  to  Dr.  TFAarfonr-Qardonlng.    FrolBsart    TriBtimm  Shandj. 

wrote  to  you  I  had  not  slept  an  hour  a  night  for  a  fortnight,  and 
for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  I  remember  I  wrote  to  jon, 
but  what  I  said  of  yonr  book  I  remember  not.  K  yon  please  to 
send  me  a  transcript  of  that  passage.  I  wiU  give  yon  an  account 
of  it,  if  I  can.  I  am  yoor  most  hnmble  servant, 

Isaac  Newton. 


XI.— GARDENING— FROISSART— TRISTRAM  SHANDY. 

Tkamaa  Gray  to  J)r,  Wharton. 

Lo2n)ON,  June  22d,  1760. 
I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  yon  are  exceeding  busy,  except  as  it 
has  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  hearing  often 
from  you }  and  as  it  has  been  occasioned  by  a  little  vexation  and 
disappointment.  To  find  one's  self  business  I  am  persuaded  is 
the  great  art  of  life ;  I  am  never  so  angry  as  when  I  hear  my 
acquaintance  wishing  they  had  been  bred  to  some  poking  profes- 
sion, or  employed  in  some  office  of  drudgery,  as  if  it  were  pleas- 
anter  to  be  at  the  command  of  other  people  than  at  one's  own, 
and  as  if  they  could  not  go  unless  they  were  wound  up ;  yet  I 
know  and  feel  what  they  mean  by  this  complaint ;  it  proves  that 
some  spirit,  something  of  genius  (more  than  conmion),  is  re- 
quired to  teach  a  man  how  to  employ  himself.  I  say  a  man,  for 
women,  commonly  speaking,  never  feel  this  distemper;  they 
have  always  something  to  do ;  time  hangs  not  on  their  hands 
(unless  they  be  fine  ladies)  ;  a  variety  of  small  inventions  and 
occupations  fill  up  the  void,  and  their  eyes  are  never  open  in 
vain. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  again  found  rest  for  the  sole  of  my 
gouty  foot  in  your  old  dining-room,  and  hope  that  you  will  find 
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7*hom(u  Oray  to  Dr.  ITAarftm— Gardentng.    Froissart    lYlBtmn  Shandy. 

at  least  an  equal  satisfaction  at  Old-Park ;  if  your  bog  prove  as 
comfortable  as  my  OTen,  I  shall  see*no  occasion  to  pity  you,  and 
only  wish  you  may  brew  no  worse  than  I  bake. 

You  totally  mistake  my  talents,  when  you  impute  to  me  any 
magical  skill  in  planting  roses.  I  know  I  am  no  conjurer  in 
these  things ;  when  they  are  done  I  can  find  fault,  and  that  is 
all.  Now  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  genius,  and  I  feel  my  own 
littleness.  Reasonable  people  know  themselves  better  than  is 
commonly  imagined,  and  therefore  (though  I  never  saw  any  in- 
stance of  it)  I  believe  Mason  when  he  tells  me  that  he  under- 
stands these  things.  The  prophetic  eye  of  taste  (as  Mr.  Pitt 
calls  it)  sees  all  t^e  beauties  that  a  place  is  susceptible  of  loDg 
before  they  are  bom,  and  when  it  plants  a  seedling  already  sits 
imder  the  shadow  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  effect  it  will  have  from 
every  point  of  view  that  lies  in  prospect.  You  must  therefore 
invoke  Caractacus,  and  he  will  send  his  spirits  from  the  top  of 
Snowdon  to  Cross-fell  or  Wardenlaw. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  antique  news.  Froissart 
is  a  favorite  book  of  mine  (though  I  have  not  attentively  read 
him,  but  only  dipped  here  and  tliere),  and  it  is  strange  to  me 
that  people  who.  would  give  thousands  for  a  dozen  portraits 
(originals  of  that  time)  to  furnish  a  gallery,  should  never  cast 
an  eye  on  so  many  moving  pictures  of  the  life,  actioDS,  manners, 
and  thoughts  of  their  ancestors,  done  on  the  spot,  and  in  strong 
though  simple  colors.  In  the  succeeding  century  Froissart,  I 
find,  was  read  with  great  satisfaction  by  everybody  that  could 
read,  and  on  the  same  footing  with  King  Arthur,  Sir  Tristram, 
and  Archbbhop  Turpin ;  not  because  they  thought  him  a  fabu- 
lous writer,  but  because  they  took  them  all  for  true  and  authentic 
historians ;  to  so  little  purpose  was  it  in  that  age  for  a  man  to  be 
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Thoma9  Gray  to  Dr.  ITAar/on^-Gardoning.    Froissart    Tristimm  Shandj. 

at  the  pains  of  writing  truth.  Pray,  are  you  come  to  the  four 
Irish  kings  that  went  to  school  to  King  Kichard  the  Second's 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  man  who  informed  Froissart 
of  all  he  had  seen  in  St.  Patrick's  purgatory? 

The  town  are  reading  the  King  of  Prussia's  poetry  (Le  PAi- 
losophe  Sans  Souci)^  and  I  have  done  like  the  town ;  they  do  not 
seem  so'  sick  of  it  as  I  am ;  it  is  all  the  scum  of  Voltaire  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  Cramhe  recocta  of  our  worst  free-think- 
ers, tossed  up  in  German-French  rhyme.  Tristram  Shandy  is 
still  a  greater  object  of  admiration,  the  man  as  well  as  the  book ; 
one  is  invited  to  dijiner,  where  he  dines  a  fortnight  before  ;  as  to 
the  volumes  yet  published,  there  is  much  good  fun  in  them,  and 
humor  sometimes  hit  and  sometimes  missed.  Have  you  read  his 
sermons,  with  his  own  comic  figure,  from  a  painting  by  Rey- 
nolds, at  the  head  of  them  ?  They  are  in  the  style  I  think  most 
proper  for  the  pulpit,*  and  show  a  strong  imagination  and  a 
sensible  heart ;  but  you  see  him  often  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
laughter,  and  ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audi 
dience. 

•  Our  author  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  preacher 
rather  to  persuade  by  the  power  of  eloquence  to  the  practice  of  known  du- 
ties, than  to  reason  with  the  art  of  logic  on  points  of  controverted  doctrine. 
Hence,  therefore,  he  thought  that  sometimes  imagination  might  not  be  out  of 
its  place  in  a  sermon.  But  let  him  speak  fbr  himself,  in  an  extract  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  me  in  the  following  year :  "  Your  quotation  from  Jeremy 
Taylor  is  a  fine  one.  I  have  long  thought  of  reading  him,  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  chopping  logic  in  the  pulpit,  as  our  divmes  have  done  ever  since  the  rcTO- 
lution,  is  not  the  thing ;  but  that  imagination  and  warmth  of  expression  are  in 
their  place  there  as  much  as  on  the  stage,  moderated,  however,  and  chastised 
a  little  by  the  purity  and  severity  of  religion." 
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iV.  Johiuan  to  Lord  Cheiter/Uld^On  the  publication  of  his  Dictloniuy. 

Xn.-^N  THE  PUBUCATION  OF  fflS  DICTIONARY. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Lord  Chederfidd,^ 

February,  1755. 

Mt  Lord  :  I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  proprietor  of 

^e  "  World,"  that  two  papers,  in  which  my  dictionary  is  recom- 

**^eiided  to  the  pnblic,  were  written  by  your  Lordship.     To  be  so 

distingubhed  is  an  honor  which,  being  very  little  accustomed  to 

fiivors  firom  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what 

^erms  to  acknowledge. 

*  When  Johnson  determined  to  write  on  English  dictionary,  he  addressed 
^e  prospectus  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  regarded  as  the  Msscenas  of  the 
^ge.  Many  years  were  spent  upon  the  execution  of  the  work,  amid  sorrow, 
^ftnt,  and  disappointment,  and  with  no  notice  from  the  distinguished  nobleman 
who  had  been  selected  as  its  patron.  As  it  drew  near  its  completion,  it  was, 
however,  heralded  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  the  public,  through  two  numbers 
of  the  **  World,"  in  terms  of  graceful  and  well-merited  compliment.  He  pro- 
posed to  have  recourse  to  the  old  Roman  expedient  in  times  of  confusion,  and 
choose  a  dictator  of  the  language.  "  Upon  this  principle,"  he  proceeds,  **  I 
give  my  vote  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  fill  that  great  and  arduous  post  And  I  here- 
by declare  that  I  make  a  total  surrender  of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  frce-bom  British  subject,  to  the  said  Mr.  Johnson,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  dictatorship :  nay,  more ;  I  will  not  only  obey  him  like  an 
old  Roman,  as  my  dictator,  but  like  a  modem  Roman  I  will  implicitly  belieYO 
in  bim  as  my  Pope,  and  hold  him  to  be  infallible  whilst  in  the  chair,  but  no 
longer."  This  courtly  device  did  not  secure  the  dedication  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  invited.  Johnson  was  deeply  offended  at  the  real  or  appar- 
ent neglect  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  repelled  his  advances  in  the  celebrated  let- 
ter in  the  text  It  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  the  wounded  pride  of  the  great 
scholar  has  not  led  him  to  do  some  injustice  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  subse- 
quently qualified  the  statement  that "  no  assistance  had  been  received  "  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  having  at  one  time  received  ten  pounds  from  that  noble- 
man. The  neglect  occurred  at  a  period  of  Lord  Chesterficld^s  life  when  his 
deafness  had  in  a  great  measure  banished  him  from  society ;  and  Lord  C.  de- 
clared to  Dodsley  that  '*he  would  have  tunied  off  the  best  servant  he  ever  had 
if  he  had  known  that  he  had  denied  him  to  a  man  who  would  have  been  al- 
ways more  than  welcome."  For  many  years  Johnson  gave  no  copies  of  this 
letter.  It  was  read  only  by  those  who  saw  it  on  Lord  Chesterfield's  table, 
where  it  lay  for  any  one's  perusal — H. 
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.  • 

Dr,  Johnson  to  Lord  Chesterfield— On  the  pnbllcttion  of  hl5  Dlcttonarjr. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  yoiff 
Lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the 
enchantment  of  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  tha^ 
I  might  boast  myself  le  vainqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre-^ 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  cod-^ 
tending ;  but  J  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged  tho^^ 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.    WheiB' 
I  had  once  addressed  your  Lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted^- 
all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can — 
possess.    I  had  done  all  that  I  could,  and  no  man  is  well  pleased    - 
to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  past  since  I  waited  in  your  ^ 
outward  rooms  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door,  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the 
very  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one 
word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  Such  treatment 
I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Love, 
and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on 
a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  ho  has  reached 
ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had  been 
kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot 
enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperi- 
ty not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received, 
or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing 
that  to  a  patron  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 
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HaTing  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation 
to  any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I 
should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less,  for  I  have  been 
long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope  in  which  I  once  boasted 
myself  with  so  much  exultation,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most 
tumble,  most  obedient  servant,  S.  Johnson. 


Xm.— ON  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  HIS  THEORY  OF  MORAL  SEN- 
TIMENTS. 

David  Hume  to  Adam  Smith, 

London,  12th  April,  1769. 
I  give  you  thanks  for  the  agreeable  present  of  your  "  The- 
ory." Wedderbum  and  I  made  presents  of  our  copies  to  such 
^f  our  acquaintances  as  we  thought  good  judges,  and  proper  to 
spread  the  reputation  of  the  book.  I  sent  one  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  Horace  Walpole,  Soame  Jennyns, 
and  Burke,  an  L-ish  gentleman  who  wrote  lately  a  very  pretty 
treatise  on  the  Sublime.  Millar  desired  my  permission  to  send 
one  in  your  name  to  Dr.  Warburton.  I  have  delayed  writing 
to  you  till  I  could  tell  you  something  of  the  success  of  the  book, 
and  could  prognosticate,  with  some  probability,  whether  it  should 
be  finally  damned  to  oblivion,  or  should  be  registered  in  the 
temple  of  immortality.  Though  it  has  been  publidhed  only  a 
few  weeks,  I  think,  there  appear  already  such  strong  symptoms 
that  I  can  almost  venture  to  foretell  its  fate.     It  is,  in  short,  this 

.     But  I  have  been  interrupted  in  my  letter  by  a  foolish, 

impertinent  visit  of  one  who  has  lately  come  from  Scotland. 
He  tells  me  that  the  University  of  Glasgow  intend  to  declare 
Rouet's  office  vacant,  upon  his  going  abroad  with  Lord  Hope. 
27 
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I  question  not  but  you  will  have  our  friend  Ferguson  in  your 
eye,  in  case  another  project  for  procuring  him  a  place  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  should  fail.  Ferguson  has  very  mndi 
polished  and  improved  his  treatise  on  Refinement,*  and  with 
some  amendments  it  will  make  an  admirable  book,  and  discov- 
ers an  elegant  and  a  singular  genius.  The  Epigoniad,  I  hope, 
will  do,  but  it  is  somewhat  up-hill  work.  As  I  doubt:  not  but 
you  consult  the  reviews  sometimes  at  present,  you  will  see  in 
the  "Critical  Review"  a  letter  upon  that  f>oem;  and  I  desire 
you  to  employ  your  conjectures  in  finding  out  the  author.  Let 
me  see  a  sample  of  your  skiU  in  knowing  hands  by  your  gaess- 
iDg  at  the  person.  I  am  afraid  of  Lord  Kames's  Law  Tracts. 
A  man  might  as  well  think  of  making  a  fine  sauce  by  a  mi^nre 
of  wormwood  and  aloes,  as  an  agreeable  composition  by  joining 
metaphysics  and  Scotch  law.  However,  the  book,  I  believe, 
has  merit,  though  few  persons  will  take  the  pains  of  diving  into 
it.     But,  to  return  to  your  book  and  its  success  in  this  town.   I 

must  tell  you ^A  plague  of  interruptions  I     I  ordered  myself 

to  be  denied,  and  yet  here  is  one  who  has  broke  in  upon  me 
again.  He  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
literary  conversation.  You  told  me  that  you  were  curious  of 
literary  anecdotes,  and  therefore  I  shall  inform  you  of  a  few  that 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  1  believe  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  already  Helvetius's  book  de  TEsprit.  It  is  worth  your 
reading,  not  for  its  philosophy,  which  I  do  not  highly  value,  but 
for  its  agreeable  composition.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  fe^ 
days  ago,  wherein  he  tells  me  that  my  name  was  much  oflener 
iQ  the  manuscript,  but  that  the  Censor  of  books  at  Paris  obliged 
him  to  strike  it  out.     Voltaire  has  lately  published  a  small  work 

♦  Published  as  "  An  Essay  on  ttfe  History  of  Civil  Society." 
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Candide  ou  VOptimiste.  I  shall  give  you  a  detail  of  it. 
ut  what  is  all  this  to  my  book?  say  you.  My  dear  Mr. 
have  patieuce  ;  compose  yourself  to  tranquillity.  Show 
If  a  philosopher  in  practice  as  well  as  profession.  Think 
emptiness  and  rashness  and  futility  of  the  common  judg- 
of  men ;  how  little  they  are  regulated  by  reason  in  any 
,  much  more  in  philosophical  subjects,  which  so  far  exceed 
nprehension  of  the  Tulgar. 

Non  si  quid  torbida  Roma, 

Elevet,  accedas ;  exameuYe  improbum  in  ilia 
Castiges  tintina :  nee  te  qasesiveris  extra. 

(dse  man*s  kingdom  is  his  own  breast,  or,  if  he  ever  looks 
',  it  will  only  be  to  the  judgment  of  a  select  few,  who  are 
)m  prejudices,  and  capable  of  examining  his  work.  Noth- 
ieed,  can  be  a  stronger  presumption  of  falsehood,  than 
probation  of  the  multitude ;  and  Phocion,  you  know,  al- 
uspected  himself  of  some  blimder,  when  he  was  attended 
le  applauses  of  the  populace. 

pposing,  therefore,  that  you  have  duly  prepared  yourself 
I  worst  of  all  these  reflections,  I  proceed  to  tell  you  the 
holy  news,  that  your  book  has  been  very  unfortunate,  for 
>lic  seem  disposed  to  applaud  it  extremely.  It  was  looked 
the  foolish  people  with  some  impatience,  and  the  mob  of 
are  beginning  already  to  be  very  loud  in  its  praises, 
bishops  called  yesterday  at  Millar's  shop  in  order  to  buy 
and  to  ask  questions  about  the  author.  The  Bishop  of 
trough  said  he  had  piissed  the  evening  in  a  company 
he  heard  it  extolled  above  all  books  in  the  world.  The 
)f  Argyll  is  more  decisive  than  he  uses  to  be  in  its  favor. 
>se  he  either  considers  it  as  an  exotic,  or  thinks  the  author 


\ 
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will  be  serviceable  to  him  in  the  Glasgow  elections.  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton  says  that  Roberteon,  and  Smith,  and  Bowyer  are  the  glo- 
ries of  English  literature.  Oswald  protests  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  has  reaped  more  instruction  or  entertainment  from 
it.  But  you  may  easily  judge  what  reliance  can  be  put  on  hk 
judgment  who  has  been  engaged  all  his  life  in  public  business, 
and  who  never  sees  any  faults  in  his  friends.  Millar  exults  and 
brags  that  two-thirds  of  the  edition  are  already  sold,  and  that  he 
is  now  sure  of  success.  You  see  what  a  son  of  the  earth  that 
is,  to  value  books  only  by  the  profit  they  may  bring  him.  In 
that  view,  I  believe  it  may  prove  a  very  good  book. 

Charles  Townsend,  who  passes  for  the  cleverest  fellow  in 
England,  is  so  taken  with  the  performance,  that  he  said  to  Os- 
wald he  would  put  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  under  the  author's 
care,  and  would  make  it  worth  his  while  to  accept  of  that  charge. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  this,  I  called  on  -him  twice,  with  a  view  of 
talking  with  him  about  the  matter,  and  of  consulting  him  on  the 
propriety  of  sending  that  young  nobleman  to  Glasgow,  for  I 
oould  not  hope  that  he  could  oflfer  you  any  terms  which  would 
tempt  you  to  renounce  your  professorship.  But  I  missed  him. 
Mr.  Townsend  passes  for  bemg  a  little  uncertain  in  his  resolu- 
tion ;  so  perhaps  you  need  not  build  much  on  this  sally. 

In  recompense  for  so  many  mortifying  things,  which  nothing 
but  truth  could  have  extorted  from  me,  and  which  I  could  easily 
have  multiplied  to  a  greater  number,  I  doubt  not  but  you  are 
so  good  a  Christian  as  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  flatter  my 
vanity  by  telling  me  that  all  the  godly  in  Scotland  abuse  me  for 
my  account  of  John  Knox  and  the  Reformation.  I  suppose  you 
are  glad  to  see  my  paper  end,  and  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  with 
Your  humble  servant*  David  Huhe 
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XIV.— FUTURE  SPREAD  OF  THE  ENGUSH  LANGUAGE. 

David  Hume  to  £dward  GiUbon.* 

London,  Oct  24th,  1767. 

Sm :  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  since  Mr.  Dey verdun  put  your 
manuscript  into  my  hands,  and  I  have  perused  it  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction.  I  have  only  one  objection  derived  from  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written.  Why  do  you  compose  in 
French,  and  carry  fagots  into  the  wood,  as  Horace  says  with 
regard  to  Romans  who  wrote  in  Greek?  I  grant  that  you  have 
u  like  motive  to  those  Romans,  and  adopt  a  language  much 
more  generally  diffused  than  your  native  tongue ;  but  have  you 
not  remarked  the  fate  of  those  two  ancient  languages  in  follow- 
ing ages?  The  Latin,  though  then  less  celebrated,  and  confined 
to  more  narrow  limits,  has,  in  some  measure,  outlived  the  Greek, 
and  is  now  more  generally  understood  by  men  of  letters.  Let 
the  French,  therefore,  triumph  in  the  present  diffusion  of  their 
tongue.  Our  solid  and  increasing  establishments  in  America, 
where  we  need  less  dread  the  inundations  of  barbarians,  promise 
a  superior  stability  and  duration  to  the  English  language. 

Your  use  of  the  French  tongue  has  also  led  you  into  a  style 
more  poetical  and  figurative  and  more  highly  colored  than  our 

*  Gibbon,  before  beginning  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ron^ui  Empire, 
composed  one  book  of  an  historical  essay  in  French,  on  the  liberty  of  the  Swiss. 
This  was  sabmitted  to  some  firiends,  whose  unfavorable  judgment  induced  him 
to  relinquish  that  design.  Mr.  Hume's  opinion  was  more  favorable.  Gibbon's 
partiality  for  France  was  not  confined  to  the  language.  **  His  external  solici- 
tude,**  says  Mr.  Rogers,  *^  to  catch  the  exact  tone  of  French  manners  and 
society,  was  constantly  betrajring  itself.  Madame  du  DelTand,  though  blind, 
recognized  it,  and  thus  writes  to  Walpole :  '  He  sets  too  much  value  on  our 
talents  for  society  (nof  €Lgrement9\  shows  too  much  desire  of  acquiring  them ; 
it  is  constantly  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  say  to  hun,  *^  Do  not  put  yourself 
to  80  much  trouble ;  you  deserve  the  honor  of  being  a  Frenchman.'' ' " — ^H. 
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language  seems  to  admit  of  in  historical  productions ;  for  sach 
is  the  practice  of  French  writers,  particularly  the  more  recent 
ones,  who  illuminate  their  pictures  more  than  custom  will  per- 
mit us.  On  the  whole,  your  History  is  written,  in  my  opinion, 
with  spirit  and  judgment,  and  I  exhort  you  very  earnestly  to 
continue  it.  The  objections  that  occurred  to  me,  on  reading  it, 
were  so  frivolous,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  them,  and 
should,  I  believe,  have  a  difficulty  to  recollect  them.  I  am, 
with  great  esteem,  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

David  Hume 


XV.— ENTEBTAINING  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  RECEPTION  IN  PAfilS. 

David  Hume  to  Dr,  Rdberiton, 

Paris,  December  1st,  1768. 
Deab  Hobebtsox:  Among  other  agreeable  circumstances 
which  attend  me  at  Paris,  I  must  mention  that  of  having  a  lady 
for  a  translator,  a  woman  of  merit,  the  widow  of  an  advocate. 
She  was  before  very  poor  and  known  but  to  few,  but  this  work 
has  got  her  reputation,  and  procured  her  a  pension  from  the 
Court,  which  sets  her  at  her  ease.     She  tells  me  that  she  bas 
got  a  habit  of  industry,  and  would  continue,  if  I  could  point  out 
to  her  any  other  English  book  she  could  undertake,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  anticipated  by  any  other  translator.    Your 
History  of  Scotland  is  translated  and  is  in  the  press ;  but  I  rec- 
ommended to  her  your  History  of  Charles  V.,  and  promised  to 
write  to  you,  in  order  to  know  when  it  would  be  printed,  and  to 
desire  you  to  send  over  the  sheets  from  London  as  they  came 
from  the  press;  I  should  put  them  into  her  hands,  and  she 
would,  by  that  means,  have  the  start  of  every  other  translator. 
My  two  volumes  last  published  are  at  present  ia  the  press.    She 
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1^8  a  jeiy  easy,  natural  style ;  sometimes  she  mistakes  the  sense, 
l>ut  I  now  correct  her  manuscript,  and  should  be  happy  to  render 
rou  the  same  service,  if  my  leisure  permit  me,  as  I  hope  it  will. 
C)o  you  ask  me  about  my  course  of  life  ?  I  can  only  say  that  I 
'at  nothing  but  ambrosia,  drink  nothing  but  nectar,  breathe 
nothing  but  incense,  and  tread  on  nothing  but  flowers.  Every 
Han  I  meet,  and  still  more  every  lady,  would  think  they  were 
v^anting  in  the  most  indispensable  duty,  if  they  did  not  make  to 
Kie  a  long  and  elaborate  harangue  in  my  praise.  What  hap- 
pened last  week,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  the 
Dauphin's  children,  at  Versailles,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
icenes  I  ever  yet  passed  through.  The  Due  de  B.,  the  eldest,  a 
K)y  of  ten  years  old,  stepped  forth  and  told  me  bow  many 
liends  and  admirers  I  had  in  this  country,  and  that  he  reckoned 
limself  in  the  number  from  the  pleasure  he  had  received  from 
he  reading  of  many  passages  in  my  works.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, his  brother,  the  Count  of  P.,  who  is  two  years  younger, 
began  his  discourse,  and  informed  me  that  I  had  been  long  and 
impatiently  expected  in  France,  and  that  he,  himself,  expected 
joon  to  have  great  satisfaction  from  the  reading  of  my  fine  His- 
tory. But,  what  is  more  curious,  when  I  was  carried  thence  to 
the  Count  de  A.,  who  is  but  four  years  of  age,  I  heard  him 
mumble  something,  which,  though  he  had  forgot  it  in  the  way, 
[  conjectured,  from  some  scattered  words,  to  have  been  also 
\  panegyric  dictated  to  him.  Nothing  could  more  surprise  my 
friends,  the  Parisian  philosophers,  than  this  incident.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  honor  was  paid  me  by  express  order 
[rom  the  D.,  who,  indeed,  is  not,  on  any  occasion,  sparing  in  my 
praise.  All  this  attention  and  panegyric  was  at  first  oppressive  to 
me,  but  now  it  fits  more  easy.    I  have  recovered,  in  some  meas- 
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ore,  the  use  of  the  language,  and  am  falling  into  friendsliips 
which  are  Tery  agreeable,  much  more  so  than  silly,  distant  ad- 
miration.    They  now  b&gin  to  banter  me  and  tcU  droll  stories 
of  me,  which  they  have  either  observed  themselves  or  have 
heard  from  others,  so  that  you  see  I  am  beginning  to  be  at 
home.     It  is  probable  that  this  place  will  be  long  my  home. 
I  feel  little  inclination  to  the  factious  barbarians,  of  London, 
and  have  ever  desired  to  remain  in  the  place  where  I  am 
planted.     How  much  more  so,  when  it  is  the  best  place  in 
the  world !     I  could  here  live  in  great  abundance  on  the  half  of 
my  income,  for  there  is  no  place  where  money  is  so  little  requi- 
site to  a  man  who  is  distinguished  either  by  his  birth  or  by  per- 
sonal qualities.     I  could  run  out,  you  see,  in  a  panegyric  on  the 
people,  but  you  would  suspect  that  this  was  a  mutual  convention 
between  us.     However,  I  cannot  forbear  observing  on  what  a 
different  footing  learning  and  the  learned  ore  here,  from  what 
they  are  among  the  factious  barbarians  above  mentioned. 

I  have  here  met  with  a  prodigious  historical  curiosity ;  the 
Memoirs  of  King  James  U.,  in  fourteen  volumes,  all  wrote  with 
his  own  hand,  and  kept  in  the  Scots  College.  I  have  looked 
into  it,  and  have  made  great  discoveries.  It  will  be  all  commu- 
nicated to  me ;  and  I  have  had  an  offer  of  access  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office,  if  I  want  to  know  the  despatches  of  any 
French  Minister  that  resided  in  London.  But  these  matters  are 
much  out  of  my  head.  I  beg  of  you  to  visit  Lord  Marischal, 
who  will  be  pleased  with  your  company.  I  have  little  paper  re- 
maining and  less  time,  and,  therefore,  conclude  abruptly,  by  as* 
suring  you  that  I  am,  dear  doctor. 

Yours  sincerely,  DA'v^D  Hume.* 

*  "Hume,"  sajs  Mr.  Rogers  in  hia  biographical  sketch,  Eucyclopa?iia 
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XVL— ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  HIS  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.* 
Edmund  Burke  to  Dr,  William  Bobertton, 

I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the  very  flattering  description  I 
have  received  in  your  thinking  me  worthy  of  so  noble  a  present 
as  that  of  your  History  of  America.  I  have,  however,  suffered 
my  gratitude  to  live  under  some  suspicion  by  delaying  my  ac- 

Brilaimica,  "  was  not  onlj  welcome  in  Pari^,  he  was  the  rage.  Some  of  the 
scenes  in  which  fashionable  society  doomed  him  to  enact  a  part  most  have  been 
exquisitely  comic,  and,  had  his  friends  intended  to  ridicule,  not  to  honor  him, 
thej  could  hardly  have  devised  any  thing  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.'* 
'The  celebrated  David  Hume,'  writes  Madame  D'Epinay,  <the  great  fat 
English  historian,  known  and  esteemed  for  his  writings,  has  not  equal  talents 
for  the  social  amusements  for  which  all  our  pretty  women  bad  decided  him  to 

be  fit    He  made  his  d^but  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  T ,    They  had 

destined  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  Sultan  seated  between  two  slaves,  employing 
all  his  eloquence  to  make  them  fall  in  love  with  him ;  finding  them  inexorable, 
he  was  to  seek  the  cause  of  their  obstinacy ;  he  is  placed  on  the  sofa  between 
the  two  prettiest  women  in  Paris,  he  looks  at  them  attentively,  keeps  striking 
his  hands  on  his  stomach  and  knees,  and  finds  nothing  else  to  say  to  them 

than  *■  Eh  bien !  mes  demoiselles Eh  bien !  vous  voilii  done ! 

Eh  bien  I  vous  voil4  id  ?  *    This  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  his 

being  able  to  get  any  further.    One-of  them  at  last  rose  impatiently. 

Since  then  he  has  been  doomed  to  the  part  of  a  spectator,  and  is  not  less  wel- 
comed and  flattered.  In  truth,  the  part  he  plays  here  is  most  amusing.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  or  rather  for  philosophic  dignity  (for  he  seems  to  accom- 
modate himself  very  well  to  this  mode  of  Ufe),  there  was  no  ruling  mania  in 
this  country  when  he  came  here ;  under  these  circumstances,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  new-found  treasure,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  our  young  heads  turned 
toward  him.  All  the  pretty  women  are  mad  about  him ;  he  is  at  all  the  fine 
sappers,  and  there  is  no  good  f6te  without  him ;  in  a  word,  he  is  amongst  our 
fashionables  what  the  Genevese  are  to  me ! '  Since  the  exhibition  of  the  old 
Fabliaux  of  Aristotle,  in  love,  down  upon  all  fours  and  his  mistress  riding  on 
bis  back,  there  has  been  no  representation  of  philosophy  so  out  of  character, 
as  it  is  shown  us  in  the  portrait  of  Hume  by  Madan>e  D'Epinay.''  Ed,  Eev,^ 
Jan.,  1847.— H. 

*  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murphy  on  his  Translation  of  Tacitus, 
makes  some  critical  reflections  on  Dr.  Robertson's  style,  which,  whether  just 
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knowledgment  of  so  great  ft  favor.  But  my  delay  was  only  lo 
render  my  obligation  to  you  more  complete,  and  my  thanks,  if 
possible,  more  merited.  The  close  of  the  session  brought  a  good 
deal  of  Tery  troublesome,  though  not  important,  business  on  me 
at  once.  I  could  not  go  through  your  work  with  one  breath  at 
that  time,  though  I  have  done  it  since.  I  am  now  enabled  to 
thank  you^  not  only  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  but  for  the 
great  satisfacton,  and  infinite  variety  and  compass  of  instruction 

or  not  in  reference  to  that  historian,  arc  entitled  in  themselves  to  great  consid- 
eration. *'  There  is  a  style,**  says  he,  ^^  which  daily  gains  amongst  us,  which 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  further  advanced  by  a  writer  of  your  just  reputatioD. 
The  tendency  of  the  mode  to  which  I  allude,  is  to  establish  two  very  different 
idioms  amongst  us,  and  to  introduce  a  nuirked  distinction  between  ihe  English 
that  is  written  and  the  English  that  is  spoken.  This  practice,  if  grown  a  little 
more  general,  would  confirm  this  distemper,  such  I  must  think  it  in  our  Ian 
guage,  and  render  it  incurable.  From  this  feigned  manner  of  fdUetto^  as  I 
think  the  musicians  call  something  of  the  same  sort  in  singing,  no  one  modern 
historian,  Robertson  only  excepted,  is  perfectly  free.  It  is  assumed,  I  know,  to 
^ve  dignity  and  variety  to  the  style.  But  whatever  success  the  attempt  loay 
sometimes  have,  it  is  always  obtained  at  the  expense  of  purity  and  of  the 
graces  that  are  natural  and  appropriate  to  our  language.  It  is  tnie  that  when 
the  exigence  calls  for  auxiliaries  of  all  sorts,  and  common  language  becomes 
unequal  to  the  demands  of  extraordinary  thoughts,  something  ought  to  be 
conceded  to  the  necessities  which  make  '  ambition  virtue.*  But  the  allowance 
to  necessities  ought  not  to  grow  into  a  practice.**  Mr.  Dugold  Stewart,  in  com- 
menting upon  this  letter  (Life  of  Dr.  Robertson),  adds  a  very  just  warning  to 
young  writers.  "May  I,*'  says  he,  "  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  in  the  op- 
posite extreme  to  that  fault  which  Mr.  Burke  has  censured,  there  is  another, 
originating  in  too  close  an  adherence  to  what  he  recommends  as  the  model  of 
good  writing,  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  colloquial  discourse  ?  In  the  produc- 
tions of  his  more  advanced  years,  he  has  occasionally  fallen  into  it  himseir, 
and  has  sanctioned  it  by  his  example,  in  the  numerous  herd  of  his  imita- 
tors, who  are  incapable  of  atoning,  by  copying  the  exquisite  and  inimitable 
beauties  which  abound  in  his  compositions.  For  my  own  part,  I  con  much 
more  easily  reconcile  m3rself,  in  a  grave  and  dignified  argument,  to  the  didda 
vitia  of  Tacitus  and  of  Gibbon,  than  that  affectation  of  catU  words  and  allusions 
which  so  often  debases  Mr.  Burke*s  eloquence,  and  which  was  long  ago  stig- 
matized by  Swift  ^  as  the  most  ruinous  of  all  the  corruptions  of  a  language.* " 
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I  have  received  from  your  incomparable  work.  Every  thing 
has  been  done  which  was  so  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  age  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  I  believe  few  books  have  done  more  than  this  toward 
clearing  up  dark  points,  correcting  errors,  and  removing  preju- 
dices ;  you  have,  too,  the  rare  secret  of  rekindling  an  interest  on 
subjects  that  had  so  oftea  been  treated,  and  in  which  every  thing 
that  could  feed  a  vital  flame  appeared  to  have  been  consumed. 
I  am  sure  I  read  many  parts  of  your  History  with  that  fresh 
concern  and  anxiety  which  attend  those  who  are  not  previously 
apprised  of  the  event.  You  have  besides  thrown  quite  a  new 
light  on  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  furnished 
both  materials  and  hints  for  a  rational  theory  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  them  in  future. 

The  part  which  I  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
new  world.  I  have  always  thought,  with  you,  that  we  possess 
at  this  time  very  great  advantages  toward  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  We  need  no  longer  go  to  history  to  trace  it  in 
aU  its  stages  and  periods.  History,  from  its  comparative  youth, 
is  but  a  poor  instructor.  When  the  Egyptians  called  the  Greeks 
children  in  antiquities,  we  may  well  call  them  children ;  and 
80  we  may  call  all  those  nations  which  were  able  to  trace  the 
progress  of  society  only  within  their  own  limits.  But  now  the 
great  map  of  mankind  is  unrolled  at  once,  and  there  is  no  state 
or  gradation  of  barbarism,  and  no  mode  of  refinement,  which  we 
have  not  at  the  same  moment  under  our  view  :  the  very  different 
civility  of  Europe  and  of  China ;  the  barbarism  of  Persia  and  of 
Abyssinia ;  the  erratic  manners  of  Tartary  and  of  Arabia ;  the 
savage  state  of  North  America  and  of  New  Zealand.     Indeed, 
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you  have  made  a  noble  use  of  the  advantages  jou  have  hai 
You  have  employed  philosophy  to  judge  on  manners,  and  from 
manners  you  have  drawn  new  resources  for  philosophy.  I  only 
think  that,  in  one  or  two  points,  you  have  hardly  done  justice  to 
the  savage  character. 

There  remains  before  you  a  great  field. 

**  Periculosae  plenum  opus  ales 
Troctas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  dneri  doloso.'* 

When  even  those  ashes  are  spread  over  the  present  fire,  God 
knows.  I,  am  heartily  sorry  that  we  are  now  supplying  you 
with  that  kind  of  dignity  and  concern  which  is  purchased  to 
history  at  the  expense  of  mankind.  I  had  rather,  by  far,  that 
Dr.  Robertson's  pen  were  only  employed  in  delineating  the  hum- 
ble scenes  of  political  economy,  than  the  great  events  of  a  ciTil 
war.  However,  if  our  statesmen  had  read  the  book  of  human 
nature  instead  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
history  instead  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  we  should  not  by  the  lat- 
ter have  furnished  out  so  ample  a  page  for  the  former.  For  my 
part,  I  have  not  been,  nor  am  I  very  forward  in  my  speculations 
on  this  subject.  All  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  have  hitherto 
proved  very  fallacious.  I  confess  I  thought  the  colonies,  left  to 
themselves,  could  not  have  made  any  thing  like  the  present  re- 
sistance to  the  wholo  power  of  this  country  and  its  allies.  I  did 
not  think  it  could  have  been  done  without  the  declared  interfer- 
ence of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  I  looked  on  it  as  very  prob- 
able that  France  and  Spain  before  this  time  would  have  taken  a 
decided  part.  In  both  these  conjectures  I  have  judged  amiss. 
You  will  smile  when  I  send  you  a  trifling  temporary  production, 
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for  the  occasion  of  a  daj,  and  to  perish  with  it,  in  return 
our  immortal  work.  But  oar  exchange  resembles  the 
»  of  the  times.  You  send  out  solid  wealth,  the  accumula- 
•f  ages,  and  in  return  you  get  a  few  flying  leaves  of  poor 
ican  paper.  However,  you  have  the  mercantile  comfort  of 
g  the  balance  of  trade  infinitely  in  your  favor ;  and  I  con- 
nyself  with  the  snug  consideration  of  uninformed  natural 
aess,  that  I  have  my  warehouse  full  of  goods  at  another's 
ise. 
dieu,  sir :  continue  to  instruct  the  world ;  and  whilst  we 

on  a  poor  unequal  conflict  with  the  passions  and  prejudices 
r  day,  perhaps  with  no  better  weapons  than  other  preju- 

and  passions  of  our  oyvn,  convey  wisdom  at  our  expense 
ure  generations. 


I.—VISIT   OF  DR.  ROBERTSON  TO  LONDON— HIS  CONTEM- 
PLATED HISTORY  OF  KING  WILLLLM. 

Horace  WalpoU  to  Eev,  Wm.  Mason, 

1778. 

he  purport  of  Dr.  Robertson's  visit  was  to  inquire  where  he 

find  materials  for  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 

,  which  he  means  to  write  as  a  supplement  to  David  Hume. 

I  heard  of  his  purpose,  but  did  not  own  I  knew  it,  that  the 

aragement  might  seem  the  more  natural.     I  do  not  care 

aw  what  he  writes  about  the  Church's  wet-nurse,  Goody 

,  but  no  Scot  is  worthy  of  bemg  the  historian  of  William, 

)r.  Watson.* 

Then  he  told  me  his  object,  I  said :  "  Write  the  reign  of 

William,  Dr.  Robertson  I     That  is  a  great  task  I     I  look 

*  Historian  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain. 
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on  him  as  the  greatest  man  of  modem  times,  since  his  ancestor) 
Prince  William  of  Orange."  I  soon  fonnd  the  Doctor  had  very 
little  idea  of  him,  or  had  taken  upon  trust  the  pitiftd  partialities 
of  Dalrjmple  and  Macpherson.  I  said :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  King  William  came  over  with  a  view  to  the  crown ;  nor 
was  he  called  upon  by  patriotism,  for  he  was  not  an  Englishman, 
to  assert  our  liberties.  No,  his  patriotism  was  of  a  higher  rank. 
He  aimed  not  at  the  crown  of  England  from  ambition,  bat  to 
employ  its  forces  and  wealth  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for 
the  common  cause  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  Whigs  did 
not  understand  the  extent  of  his  views,  and  the  Tories  betrayed 
him.  He  has  been  thought  not  to  have  understood  us  ;  but  tlie 
truth  was,  he  took  either  party  as  it  was  predominant,  that  be 
might  sway  the  Parliament  to  support  his  general  plan."  The 
Doctor,  suspecting  I  doubted  his  principles  being  enlarged 
enough  to  do  justice  to  so  great  a  character,  told  me  he  hior 
self  had  been  bom  and  bred  a  Whig,  though  he  owned  he  was 
now  a  moderate  one — I  believe  a  very  moderate  one.  I  said 
Macpherson  had  done  great  injustice  to  another  hero,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  whom  he  accuses  of  betraying  the  design  ou 
Brest  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  truth  was,  as  I  heard  often 
in  my  youth  from  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  old  persons  who  had 
lived  in  those  times,  that  the  Duke  trusted  the  Duchess  with  the 
secret,  and  she  her  sister,  the  Popish  Duchess  of  Tyrconnell,  who 
was  as  poor  and  as  bigoted  as  a  church  mouse.  A  corroboration 
of  this  was  the  wise  and  sententious  answer  of  King  William  to 
the  Duke,  whom  he  taxed  with  having  betrayed  the  secret 
"  Upon  my  honor,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  **  I  told  it  to  nobody  but 
my  wife."     '•  I  did  not  tell  it  to  mine,"  said  the  King. 

I  added,  that  Dalrymple's  and  Macpherson's  invidious  scan- 
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dais  really  serve  but  to  heighten  the  amazing  greatness  of  the 
King's  genius ;  for,  if  they  say  true,  he  maintained  the  crown  on 
his  head,  though  the  nobility,  the  Churchmen,  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, were  against  him  ;  and  though  almost  all  his  own  min- 
isters betrayed  him.  "But,"  said  I,  "nothing  is  so  silly  as  to 
suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin  ever 
meant  seriously  to  restore  King  James.  Both  had  offended  him 
too  much  to  expect  forgiveness,  especially  from  so  remorseless  a 
nature.  Yet  a  re-revolution  was  so  probable,  that  it  is  no  won- 
der they  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him,  at  least  to  break 
their  fall  if  he  returned.  But  as  they  never  did  effectuate  the 
least  service  in  liis  favor  when  they  had  the  fullest  power, 
nothing  can  be  inferred  but  King  James's  folly  in  continuing  to 
lean  on  them.  To  imagine  they  meant  to  sacrifice  his  weak 
daughter,  whom  they  governed  absolutely,  to  a  man  who  was 
sure  of  being  governed  by  others,  one  must  have  as  little  sense 
as  James  himself  had." 

The  precise  truth  I  take  to  be  this :  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin  both  knew  the  meanness  and  credulity  of  James's  char- 
acter. They  knew  that  he  must  be  ever  dealing  for  partisans  ; 
and  they  might  be  sure,  if  he  could  hope  for  support  from  the 
General  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  he  must  be  less  solicitous  for 
mere  impotent  supporters.  "Is  it  impossible,"  said  I  to  the 
Doctor,  "  but  they  might  correspond  with  the  King,  even  by 
Anne's  own  consent?  Do  not  be  surprised,  sir,"  said  I,  "  such 
things  have  happened.  My  own  father  often  received  letters 
from  the  Pretender,  which  he  carried  to  George  the  Second,  and 
had  them  endorsed  by  his  Majesty.  I  myself  have  seen  them 
countersigned  by  the  King's  own  hand." 

In  short,  I  endeavored  to  impress  him  with  proper  ideas  of 
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his  sabject,  and  painted  to  him  the  difficulties,  and  the  want  of 
materials.  Bat  the  booksellers  will  ont-argne  me,  and  the  Doc- 
tor will  forget  his  education.  Fanem  et  circenses^  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  use  the  latter  for  those  who  are  captivated  by  favor 
in  the  circle^  will  decide  his  writing  and  give  the  color.  I  once 
wished  he  should  write  the  History  of  King  William,  but  his 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  America,  have  opened  mj  eyes,  and 
the  times  have  shut  his.     Adieu. 


XVm.— DAY  WITH  MR.  BURKE.— CONVERSATION,  ETC. 
Miss  Bumey  to  Samitel  Crispf  Chmngton, 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Crisp  :  At  the  Knight  of  Plympton's  house, 
on  Richmond  Hill,  next  to  the  Star  and  Garter,  we  were  met  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  stands  as  high  in  general  esteem 
for  agreeability  as  for  worth  and  learning ;  and  by  his  accom- 
plished and  spirited  daughter,  Miss  Shipley.  My  father  was 
already  acquainted  with  both ;  and  to  both  I  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Palmer. 

No  other  company  was  mentioned ;  but  some  smiling  whis- 
pers passed  between  &ur  Joshua,  Miss  Palmer,  and  my  father, 
that  awakened  in  me  a  notion  that  the  party  was  not  yet  com- 
plete ;  and  with  that  notion,  an  idea  that  Mr.  Burke  might  be 
the  awaited  chief  of  the  assemblage ;  for,  as  they  knew  I  had 
long  had  as  much  eagerness  to  see  Mr.  Burke,  as  I  had  fears  of 
meeting  his  expectations,  I  thought  they  might  forbear  naming 
him,  to  save  me  a  fit  of  fright. 

Sir  Joshua,  who,  though  full  of  kindness,  dearly  loves  a  little 
innocent  malice,  drew  me  soon  afterwards  to  a  window  to  look  at 
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the  beauti^  prospect  below ;  the  soft  meandering  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  brightly  picturesque  situation  of  the  elegant  white  house 
which  Horace  Walpole  had  made  the  habitation  of  Ladj  Diana 
Beauclerk  and  her  fair  progeny ;  in  order  to  gather,  as  he  after- 
wards laughingly  acknowledged,  my  sentiments  of  the  view,  that 
be  might  compare  them  with  those  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  same 
scene.  However,  I  escaped,  luckily,  falling,  through  ignorance, 
into  such  a  competition,  by  the  entrance  of  a  large,  though  unan- 
nounced, party  in  a  mass.  For,  as  this  was  only  a  visit  of  a 
day,  there  were  very  few  servants ;  and  those  few,  I  suppose, 
were  preparing  the  dinner  apartment,  for  this  group  appeared  to 
have  found  its  own  way  up  to  the  drawing-room  with  an  easi- 
ness as  well  suited  to  its  humor,  by  the  gay  air  of  its  approach, 
as  to  that  of  Sir  Joshua,  who  holds  ceremony  almost  in  horror, 
and  who  received  them  without  any  form  or  apology. 

He  quitted  me,  however,  to  go  forward  and  greet  with  dis- 
tinction a  lady  who  was  in  the  set.  They  were  all  familiarly 
recognized  by  the  Bishop  and  Miss  Shipley,  as  well  as  by  Miss 
Palmer ;  and  some  of  them  by  my  father,  whose  own  face  wore 
an  expression  of  pleasure,  that  helped  to  fix  a  conjecture  in  my 
mind  that  one  among  them,  whom  I  peculiarly  signalized,  tall, 
and  of  fine  deportment,  with  an  air  of  courtesy  and  command, 
might  be  Edmund  Burke. 

Excited  as  I  felt  by  this  idea,  I  continued  at  my  picturesque 
window,  as  all  the  company  were  strangers  to  me,  till  Miss 
Palmer  gave  her  hand  to  the  tall,  suspected,  but  unknown  per- 
sonage, saying,  in  a  half  whisper,  '^  Have  I  kept  my  promise  at 
last?"  and  then,  but  in  a  lower  tone  still,  and  pointing  to  tlie 
window,  she  pronounced  "  Miss  Bumey." 

As  this  seemed  intended  for  private  information,  previously 
28 
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to  an  introdnction,  be  the  person  whom  he  might,  thoagh  a^i- 
dentallj  it  was  overheard,  I  instantly  bent  mj  head  out  of  the 
window,  as  if  not  attending  to  them.  Yet  I  canght,  unayoida- 
bly,  the  answer,  which  was  uttered  in  a  voice  most  emphatic, 
though  low,  "  Why  did  you  tell  me  it  was  Miss  Bumey?  Did 
you  think  I  should  not  have  known  it?" 

An  awkward  feeling  now,  from  having  still  no  certainty  of 
my  surmise,  or  of  what  it  might  produce,  made  me  seize  a  spy- 
glass and  set  about  re-examining  the  prospect,  till  a  pat  on  my 
arm  soon  after,  by  Miss  Palmer,  turned  me  round  to  the  companyf 
just  as  the  still  unknown,  to  my  great  regret,  was  going  out  of  the 
room  with  a  footman,  who  seemed  to  call  him  away  upon  some 
sudden  summons  of  business.     But  my  father,  who  was  at  Miss 
Palmer's  elbow,  said,  »'  Fanny,  Mr.  Gibbon ! "     This,  too,  was 
a  great  name ;  but  of  how  different  a  figure  and  presentation  1 
Fat  and  ill-constructed,  IMr.  Gibbon  has  cheeks  of  such  pro- 
digious chubbiness  that  they  envelop  his  nose  so  completely  as 
to  render    it,   in  profile,   absolutely  invisible.     His  look  and 
manner  are  placidly  mild,  but  rather  efieminate ;  his  voice — for 
he  was  speaking  to  Sir  Joshua  at  a  little  distance — is  gentle,  bnt 
of  studied  precision  of  accent.     Yet,  with  these  Brobdiguatious 
cheeks,  his  neat  little  feet  are  of  a  miniature  description ;   and 
with  these,  as  soon  as  I  turned  round,  he  hastily  described  a 
quaint  sort  of  circle,  with  small  quick  steps,  and  a  dapper  gait, 
as  if  to  mark  the  alacrity  of  his  approach,  and  then  stopping 
short,  when  full  face  to  me,  he  made  so  singularly  profound  a 
bow  that — ^though  hardly  able  to  keep  my  gravity-^I  felt  myself 
blush  deeply  at  its  undue,  but  palpably  intended,  obscquiousnesa. 

This  demonstration,  however,  over,  his  sense  of  politeness, 
or  project  of  flattery,  was  satisfied ;  for  he  spoke  not  a  word, 
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though  his  gallant  adyaiice  seemed  to  indicate  a  design  of 
bestowing  upon  me.  a  little  rhetorical  touch  of  a  compliment. 
Bat,  as  all  eyes  in  the  room  were  suddenly  cast  upon  us  both,  it 
is  possible  he  partook  a  little  himself  of  the  embarrassment  he 
coold  not  but  see  that  he  occasioned;  and  was,  therefore, 
unwilling,  or  uprepared,  to  hold  forth  so  publicly  upon — he 
scarcely,  perhaps,  knew  what !  for,  unless  my  partial  Sir  Joshua 
should  just  then  have  poured  it  into  his  ears,  how  little  is  it 
likely  Mr.  Gibbon  should  have  heard  of  Evelina ! 

But  at  this  moment,  to  my  great  relief,  the  unknown  again 
appeared ;  and  with  a  spirit,  an  air,  a  deportment  that  seemed 
to  spread  around  him  the  glow  of  pleasure  with  which  he  him- 
self was  visibly  exhilarated.  But  speech  was  there  none,  for 
dinner,  which  I  suppose  had  awaited  him,  was  at  the  same 
instant  proclaimed;  and  all  the  company,  in  a  mixed,  quite 
irregular,  and  even  confused  manner,  descended,  sans  ceremonie^ 
to  the  eating  parlor. 

The  unknown,  however,  catching  the  arm  and  the  trumpet  of 
Sir  Joshua,  as  they  were  coming  down  stairs,  murmured  some- 
thing in  a  rather  reproachful  tone  in  the  knight's  ear ;  to  which 
Sir  Joshua  made  no  audible  answer.  But  when  he  had  placed 
himself  at  his  t^ible,  he  called  out  smilingly,  "  Come,  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  will  you  take  a  seat  next  mine  ? "  adding,  as  if  to  reward 
my  very  alert  compliance,  "  and  then,  Mr.  Burke  shall  sit  on 
your  other  side  I  " 

"  O  no,  indeed  I "  cried  the  sprightly  Miss  Shipley,  who  was 
also  next  to  Sir  Joshua;  "I  shan't  agree  to. that.  Mr.  Burke 
must  sit  next  to  me;  I  won't  consent  to  part  with  him.  So 
pray  come,  and  sit  down  quiet,  Mr.  Burke." 

Mr.  Burke — for  Mr.  Burke,  Edmund  Burke  it  was — smiled 
and  obeyed. 
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'^  I  only  proposed  it  to  make  my  peace  with  Mr.  Borke," 
said  Sir  Joshua,  plissively,  ^'  by  giving  him  that  place,  for  he 
has  been  scolding  me  all  the  way  down  stairs  for  not  baving 
introduced  him  to  Miss  Bumey ;  however,  I  must  do  it  now. 
Mr.  Burke — Miss  Bumey ! " 

We  both  half  rose  to  reciprocate  a  little  salutation,  and  Mr. 
Burke  said :  '^  I  have  been  cotnplaining  to  Sir  Joshua  that  he 
left  me  wholly  to  my  own  sagacity,  which,  however,  did  not 
here  deceive  me ! " 

Delightedly  as  my  dear  father,  who  had  never  before  seen 
Mr,  Burke  in  private  society,  enjoyed  this  encounter,  I,  my  dear 
Mr.  Crisp,  had  a  delight  in  it  that  transcended  all  comparison. 
No  expectation  that  I  had  formed  of  Mr.  Burke,  either  from  his 
works,, his  speeches,  his  character,  or  his  fame,  had  anticipated 
to  me  such  a  man  as  I  now  met.  He  appeared,  perhaps,  at  this 
moment,  to  the  highest  possible  advantage,  in  health,  vivacity, 
and  spirits.  Removed  from  the  impetuous  aggravations  of  party 
contentions  that,  at  times,  by  inflaming  his  passions,  seem,  mo- 
mentarily at  least,  to  disorder  his  character,  he  was  lulled  into 
gentleness  by  the  grateful  feelings  of  prosperity ;  exhilarated, 
but  not  intoxicated,  by  sudden  success,  and  just  risen,  after  toil- 
ing years  of  failures,  disappointments,  ftre,  and  fury,  to  place, 
affluence,  and  honors,  which  were  brightly  smiling  on  the  zenith 
of  his  powers.  He  looked,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  no  wish  but 
to  diffuse  philanthropy,  pleasure,  and  genial  gayety  all  around. 

His  figure,  when  he  is  not  negligent  in  his  carriage,  is  noble, 
his  air  commanding,  his  address  graceful ;  his  voice  clear,  pen- 
etratipg,  sonorous,  and  powerftd ;  his  language  copious,  eloquent, 
and  changefully  impressive ;  his  manners  are  attractive ;  his  con- 
versation is  past  all  praise  ! 
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You  ik^ill  call  me  mad,  I  know ;  but  if  I  wait  till  I  see  an- 
other Mr.  Burke,  for  such  another  fit  of  ecstasy,  I  may  be  long 
enough  in  my  very  sober  good  senses. 

Sir  Joshua  next  made  Mrs.  Burke  greet  the  new-comer  into 
this  select  circle,  which  she  did  with  marked  distinction.  She 
appears  to  be  pleasing  and  sensible,  but  silent  and  reserved. 

Sir  Joshua  went  through  the  same  introductory  etiquette 
with  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  the  brother ;  Mr.  William  Burke,  the 
cousin  ;  and  young  Burke,  the  son.  of  the  Burke.  They  all,  in 
different  ways,  seem  lively  and  agreeable,  but  at  miles  and 
myriads  of  miles  from  the  towering  chief. 

How  proud  should  I  be  to  give  you  a  sample  of  the  con- 
versation of  Mr.  Burke !  But  the  subjects  were  in  general  so 
fleeting,  his  ideas  so  full  of  variety,  of  gayety,  and  of  matter ; 
and  he  darted  from  one  of  them  to  another  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  manner,  the  eye,  the  air,  with  which  all  was  pro- 
nounced, ought  to  be  separately  delineated,  to  do  any  justice  to 
the  effect  that  every  sentence,  nay,  that  every  word,  produced 
upon  his  admiring  hearers  and  beholders. 

Mad  again,  says  my  Mr.  Crisp ;  stark,  staring  mad ! 

Well,  all  the  better ;  for  "  there's  pleasure  in  being  mad," 
ajB  I  have  heard  you  quote  from  Nat  Lee,  or  some  other  old 
playwright,  ^'  that  none  but  madmen  know."  , 

I  must  not,  however,  fail  to  particularize  one  point  of  his 
discourse,  because  'tis  upon  your  own  favorite  hobby,  politics ; 
and  my  father  very  much  admired  its  candor  and  frankness. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  while  he  was  yet 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke  confessed  his  Lordship  to  have  been  the 
only  person  whom  he  (Mr.  Burke)  did  not  name  in  Parliament 
without  caution.     But  Lord  Chatham,  he  said,  had  obtained  so 
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preponderating  a  height  of  public  favor  that,  though  occasion- 
allj  he  could  not  concur  in  its  enthusiasm,  he  would  not  attempt 
to  oppose  its  cry. 

He  then,  however,  positively,  nay  solemnly,  protested  that 
this  was  the  only  subject  upon  which  he  did  not  talk  with  ex- 
actly the  same  openness  and  sincerity  in  the  House,  as  at  the 
table. 

He  bestowed  the  most  liberal  praise  upon  Lord  Chatham's 
second  son,  the  now  young  WiUiam  Pitt,  with  whom  he  is  act- 
ing ;  aud  who  had  not  only,  he  said,  the  most  truly  extraordi- 
nary talents,  but  who  appeared  to  be  immediately  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  judgment  which  others  acquire  by  experience. 

*'  Though  judgment,"  he  presently  added,  "  is  not  so  rare 
in  youth  as  is  generally  supposed,  I  have  commonly  obseired 
that  those  who  do  not  possess  it  early  are  apt  to  miss  it  late.'' 

But  the  subject  on  which  he  most  enlarged  and  most 
brightened,  was  Cardinal  Ximenes ;  which  was  brought  forward 
accidentally  by  Miss  Shipley. 

That  young  lady,  with  the  pleasure  of  youthful  exultation 
in  a  literary  honor,  proclaimed  that  she  had  just  received  a 
letter  from  the  famous  Dr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Burke,  then,  to  Miss  Shipley's  great  delight,  broke  forth 
into  an  eulogy  of  the  abilities  and  character  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
which  he  mingled  with  a  history  the  most  striking,  yet  simple, 
of  his  life,  and  a  veneration  the  most  profound  for  his  emi- 
nence in  science,  and  his  liberal  sentiments  and  skill  in  politics. 

This  led  him  imperceptibly  to  a  dissertation  upon  the  beauty 
but  rarity  of  great  minds  sustaining  great  powers  to  great  old 
age  ;  illustrating  his  remarks  by  historical  proofs  and  biograph* 
ical  anecdotes  of  antique  worthies,  till  he   came  to  Cardinal 
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Ximenes,  viho  lived  to  his  ninetieth  year.  And  here  he  made  a 
pause.    He  could  go,  he  said,  no  further.    Perfection  rested  there ! 

His  pause,  however,  producing  onlj  a  general  silence,  that 
indicated  no  wish  of  speech  but  from  himself,  he  suddenly 
burst  forth  again  into  an  oration  so  glowing,  so  flowing,  so  noble, 
so  divinely  eloquent,  upon  the  life,  conduct,  and  endowments  of 
this  Cardinal,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  before  known  what  it 
was  to  listen.  I  saw  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr,  Burke  only.  Nothing, 
no  one  else,  was  visible  any  more  than  audible.  I  seemed  sud- 
denly organized  into  a  new  intellectual  existence  that  was  wholly 
engrossed  by  one  single  use  of  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  every  object  but  of  the  figure  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  of  every  sound  but  of  that  of  his  voice.  All  else, 
my  dear  father  alone  excepted,  appeared  but  amalgamations  of 
the  chairs  on  which  they  were  seated,  and  seemed  placed  around 
the  table  merely  as  furniture. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  write  you  such  a  speech ;  but  such  sen- 
tences as  I  can  recollect  with  exactitude,  I  cannot  let  pass. 
"The  Cardinal,"  he  said,  "gave  counsel  and  admonition  to 
princes  and  sovereigns  with  the  calm  courage,  and  dauntless 
authority  with  which  he  might  have  given  them  to  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  yet  to  such  noble  courage  he  joined  a  humility  still  more 
magnanimous,  in  never  desiring  to  disprove  or  to  disguise  his 
own  lowly  origin,  but  confessing  at  times,  with  openness  and 
simplicity,  his  surprise  at  the  height  of  the  mountain  to  which, 
from  so  deep  a  valley,  he  had  ascended.  And,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  greatness,  he  personally  visited  the  village  in  which  he 
was  bom,  where  he  touchingly  recognized  what  remained  of  his 
kith  and  kin." 

Next  he  descanted  upon  the  erudition  of  this  exemplary  pre- 
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late ;  his  scarce  collection  of  bibles ;  his  unequalled  mass  of 
rare  manuscripts ;  his  charitable  institutions ;  his  learned  semi- 
naries ;  and  his  stupendous  university  at  Alcala.     "  Yet  so  un- 
tinged,"  he  continued,  "  was  his  scholastic  lore  with  the  bigotry 
of  the  times,  and  so  untainted  with  its  despotism,  that,  even  in 
its  most  forcible  acts  for  securing  the  press  from  licentiousness, 
he  had  the  enlargement  of  mind  to  permit  the  merely  ignorant, 
or  merely  needy  instruments  of  its  abuse,  when  detected  in  pro- 
mulgating profane  works,  from  being  involved  in  their  destruc- 
tion ;  for  though  on  such  occasions  he  caused  the  culprits'  shops 
or  warehouses  to  be  strictly  searched,  he  let  previous  notice  of 
his  orders  be  given  to  the  owners,  who  then  privily  executed 
judgment  themselves  upon  the  peccant  property,  while  they  pre- 
served what  was  sane,  as  well  as  their  pergonal  liberty.    But, 
if  the  misdemeanor  was  committed  a  second  time,  he  manfully 
left  the  offenders,  unaided  and  unpitied,  to  its  forfeiture." 

"To  a  vigor,"  Mr.  Barke  went  on,  "  that  seemed  never  to 
calculate  upon  danger,  he  joined  a  prudence  that  seemed  never 
to  run  a  risk.  Though  often  the  object  of  aspersion — as  who, 
conspicuous  in  the  political  world,  is  not? — he  always  refused  to 
prosecute ;  he  would  not  even  answer  his  calumniators.  He 
held  that  all  classes  had  a  right  to  stand  for  something  in  public 
life  ! "  "  We,"  he  said,  "  who  ore  at  the  head,  act ;  in  God's 
name  let  those  who  are  at  the  other  end  talk !  If  we  are  right, 
we  may  be  content  enough  with  our  superiority  to  teach  unpro- 
voked malice  its  impotence,  by  leaving  it  to  its  own  fester."  "  So 
elevated,  indeed,"  Mr.  Burke  continued,  "  was  his  disdain  of  de- 
traction, that  instead  of  suffering  it  to  blight  his  tranquillity,  he 
taught  it  to  become  the  spur  to  his  virtues." 

Mr.  Burke  again  paused — paused  as  if  overcome  by  the 
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Warmth  of  his  own  emotion  of  adiniration,  and  presently  he 
grayelj  protested  that  the  mahifarioos  perfections  of  Cardinal 
X^imenes  were  beyond  human  delineation. 

Soon,  however,  afterwards,  as  if  fearing  he  had  become  too 
Herions,  he  rose  to  help  himself  to  some  distant  fruit,  for  all  this 
had  passed  during  the  dessert,  and  then,  while  standing  in  the 
noblest  attitude,  and  with  a  sudden  smile  full  of  radiant  ideas, 
he  vivaciously  exclaimed :  "  No  imagination — ^not  even  the  imagi- 
nation of  Miss  Bumey— could  have  invented  a  character  so  ex- 
traordinary as  that  of  Cardinal  Ximenes ;  no  pen—not  even  the 
pen  of  Miss  Bumey !— could  have  described  it  adequately ! " 

Think  of  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  at  a  climax  so  unexpected ! 
my  eyes  at  the  moment  being  openly  riveted  upon  him ;  my  head 
bent  forward  with  excess  of  eagerness ;  my  attention  exclusively 
his  own.  But  now,  by  this  sudden  turn,  I  myself  became  the 
universally  absorbing  object;  for  instantaneously  I  felt  every 
eye  upon  my  face,  and  my  cheeks  tingled  as  if  they  were  the 
heated  focus  of  stares  that  almost  burnt  them  alive. 

And  yet,  you  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that,  though  thus 
struck,  I  had  not  time  to  be  disconcerted.  The  whole  was  mo- 
mentary ;  'twas  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  evening,  which 
makes  every  object  of  a  dazzling  brightness  for  a  quarter  of  an 
instant,  and  then  leaves  all  again  to  a  twilight  obscurity. 

Mr.  Burke,  by  his  delicacy  as  much  as  by  his  kindness,  re- 
minding me  of  my  opening  encouragement  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
looked  now  everywhere  rather  than  at  me,  as  if  he  had  made 
the  allusion  by  mere  chance ;  and  flew  from  it  with  a  velocity 
that  quickly  drew  back  to  himself  the  eyes  which  he  had  transi- 
torily employed  to  see  how  his  superb  compliment  was  taken ; 
though  not  before  I  had  caught  from'  kind  Sir  Joshua  a  look 
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of  congratulatory  sportiveness,  conveyed  by  a  comic  nod.  My 
dear  Mr,  Crisp  will  be  the  last  to  want  to  be  told  that  I 
received  this  speech  as  the  mere  effervescence  of  chivalrous  gal- 
lantry in  Mr.  Burke  ;  yet,  to  be  its  object,  even  in  pleasantry — 
oh !  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  how  could  I  have  foreiseen  such  a  dis- 
tinction? My  dear  father's  eyes  glistened;  I  wish  you  could 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  him. 

"  There  has  been,"  Mr.  Burke  then  smilingly  resumed,  "  an 
age  for  all  excellence ;  we  have  had  an  age  for  statesmen,  an 
age  for  heroes,  an  age  for  poets,  an  age  for  artists ;  but  this," 
bowing  down  with  an  air  of  obsequious  gallantry,  his  head  air 
most  upon  the  table-cloth,  "  this  is  the  age  for  women." 

"  A  very  happy  modera  improvement ! "  cried  Sir  Joshua, 
laughing,  "  don't  you  think  so.  Miss  Bumey  ?  But  that's  not  a 
fair  question  to  put  to  you ;  so  we  won't  make  a  point  of  your 
answering  it.  However,"  continued  the  dear,  natural  knight, 
"  what  Mr.  Burke  says  is  very  true  now.  The  women  begin  to 
make  a  figure  in  every  thing ;  though  I  remember,  when  I  first 
came  into  the  world,  it  was  thought  but  a  poor  compliment  to 
say  a  person  did  any  thing  like  a  lady." 

"  Ay,  Sir  Joshua,"  cned  my  father,  '^  but,  like  Moli^re's 
physician,  n(ms  avons  change  tout  cela  /" 

"  Very  true.  Dr.  Bumey,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  but  I  re- 
member the  time — and  so,  I  dare  say,  do  you — ^when  it  was 
thought  a  slight,  if  not  a  sneer,  to  speak  any  thing  of  a  lady's 
performance ;  it  was  only  in  mockery  to  talk  of  painting  like  a 
lady,  singing  like  a  lady,  playing  like  a  lady." 

"But  now,"  intermpted  Mr.  Burke,  warmly,  "to  talk  of 
writing  like  a  lady  is  the  greatest  compliment  that  need  be  wished 
for  by  a  man." 
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Would  you  believe  it,  my  daddy,  everybody  now — ^myself 
and  my  father  excepted — turned  about,  Sir  Joshua  leading  the 
way,  to  make  a  little  playful  bow  to— can  you  ever  guess  to 
whom? 

Mr.  Burke  then,  archly  shrugging  his  shoulders,  added: 
"  What  is  left  now,  exclusively,  for  tw,  and  what  we  are  to  de- 
vise in  our  defence,  I  know  not.  We  seem  to  have  nothing  for 
it  but  assuming  a  sovereign  contempt,  for  the  next  most  dignified 
thing  to  possessing  merit  is  an  heroic  barbarism  in  despising  it " 

I  can  recollect  nothing  else ;  so  adieu ! 

One  word  more,  by  way  of  my  last  speech  and  confession  on 
this  subject :  Should  you  demand,  now  that  I  have  seen,  in  their 
own  social  circles,  the  two  first  men  of  letters  of  our  day,  how, 
in  one  word,  I  should  discriminate  them,  I  answer  that  I  think 
Dr.  Johnson  the  first  discourser,  and  Mr.  Burke  the  first  con- 
verser,  of  the  British  empire.  Fanny  Bubney. 


XIX.— DR.  JOHNSON— LORD  MONBODDO. 

Bdnnah  More  to  her  Sitter. 

London,  1782. 

Thursday  I  spent  the  evening  at  the  Bishop  of  Uandaff's. 
Mrs.  Barrington  is  so  perfectly  well  bred,  and  the  Bishop  so  de- 
lightful, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  happy  in  their  company. 
Mitred  Chester  and  all  the  favorites  were  there.  Good  Friday 
I  went  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  preach ;  he  is  extremely 
sensible  and  deeply  serious.  Mrs.  Carter  and  I  met  at  a  little 
breakfast  party  with  a  French  lady  who  writes  metaphysical 
books.  We  got  into  great  disgrace  for  saying  that  a  little  com- 
mon sense  and  a  little  Scripture  would  lead  one  much  further 
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and  safer  than  volnmes  of  metaphysics.  She  forgave  ns,  how- 
ever, on  condition  that  we  wonld  promise  to  read  two  huge  quar- 
tos which  she  had  just  translated.  What  Mrs.  Carter  will  do 
I  know  not,  but  I  certainly  never  shall  fulfil  my  part  of  the 
compact.  It  is  a  terrible  fetter  upon  the  liberty  of  free-bom 
English  conversation,  to  have  so  many  foreigners  ad  this  town 
now  abounds  with,  imposing  their  language  upon  us. 

It  has  affected  me  very  much  to  hear  of  our  King's  being 
obliged  to  part  with  all  his  confidential  friends,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal servants,  in  the  late  general  sweep.  Out  of  a  hundred 
stories  I  will  only  tell  you  one,  which  concerns  your  old  ac- 
quaintance. Lord  Bateman ;  he  went  to  the  King,  as  usual,  over- 
night, to  ask  if  his  Majesty  would  please  to  hunt  the  next  day. 
"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  King,  "  but  I  find  with  great  grief 
that  I  am  not  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  your  company."  This 
was  the  first  intimation  he  had  had  of  the  loss  of  his  place ;  and 
I  really  think  the  contest  with  France  and  America  might  have 
been  settled,  though  the  buck-hounds  retained  their  old  master. 

I  dined  very  pleasantly  one  day  last  week  at  the  Bishop  of 
Chester's.  Johnson  was  there,  and  the  Bishop  was  very  desir- 
ous to  draw  him  out,  as  he  wished  to  show  him  off  to  some  of 
the  company  who  had  never  seen  him.  He  begged  me  to  sit 
next  him  at  dinner,  and  to  devote  myself  to  making  him  talk. 
To  this  end  I  consented  to  talk  more  than  became  me,  and  our 
stratagem  succeef.jd.  You  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  him  take 
me  by  the  hand  in  the  middle  of  dinner  and  repeat,  with  no 
small  enthusiasm,  many  passages  from  the  ''  Fair  Penitent,"  etc. 
I  urged  him  to  take  a  little  wine ;  he  replied :  '^  I  can't  drink  a 
little,  child,  therefore  I  never  touch  it.  Abstinence  is  as  easy 
to  me  as  temperance  would  be  difficult."     He  was  very  good- 
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homored  and  gay.  One  of  the  company  happened  to  say  a 
word  about  poetry.  "  Hnsh,  hush,"  said  he,  "  it  is  dangerous  to 
say  a  word  of  poetry  before  her ;  it  is  talking  of  the  art  of  wax 
before  Hannibal.'*  He  continued  his  jokes,  and  lamented  that 
I  had  not  married  Chatterton,  that  posterity  might  have  seen  a 
propagation  of  poets. 

The  metaphysical  and  philological  Lord  Monboddo  break- 
fasted with  us  yesterday ;  he  is  such  an  extravagant  adorer  of 
the  ancients,  that  he  scarcely  allows  the  English  language  to  be 
capable  of  any  excellency,  still  less  the  French.  He  has  a  hearty 
contempt  for  that  people  and  their  language ;  he  said  we  mod- 
ems are  entirely  degenerated.  I  asked  in  what.  "  In  every 
thing,"  was  his  reply.  "Men  are  not  so  tall  as  they  were, 
women  are  not  so  handsome  as  they  were,  nobody  can  now  write 
a  long  period,  every  thing  dwindles."  I  ventured  to  say  that, 
though  long  periods  were  fine  in  oratory  and  declamation,  yet 
that  such  was  not  the  language  of  passion.  He  insisted  that  it 
was.  I  defended  my  opinion  by  many  passages  from  Shak- 
speare — among  others,  those  broken  bursts  of  passion  in  Con- 
stance :  "  Gone  to  be  married ! " — "  Gone  to  swear  a  truce ! " — 
"False  blood  with  false  blood  joined!"  Again,  "My  name  is 
Constance !  I  am  Geoffrey's  wife — ^young  Arthur  is  my  son. 
and  he  is  slain  I" 

We  then  resumed  our  old  quarrel  about  the  slave-trade :  he 
loves  slavery  upon  principle.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  vindicate 
such  an  enormity.  He  owned  it  was  because  Plutarch  justified 
it.  Among  much  just  thinking  and  some  taste,  especially  in  hi>4 
valuable  third  volume  on  the  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage," he  entertains  some  opinions  so  absurd,  that  they  would 
be  hardly  credible  if  he  did  not  deliver  them  himself,  both  in 
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writiDg  and  conversation,  with  a  gravity  which  shows  that  he  is       I  ^  -'  - 
in  earnest,  but  which,  makes  the  hearer  feel  that  to  be  grave       1  "^^ 
exceeds  all  power  of  face.     He  is  so  wedded  to  system  that,  as        I  ^^ 
Lord  Harrington  said  to  me  the  other  day,  rather  than  sacrifice 
his  favorite  opinion  that  men  were  bom  with  tails,  he  wodd  be 
contented  to  wear  one  himself. 


(^ 


id 
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XX.— LIFE  AT  LAUSANNE.  1   gsr 

Sdvoard  GMon  to  Mn.  Btrtent.  \  ^ 

Lausanne,  December  27th,  1783.  I 

*  *  *  From  this  base  subject  I  descend  to  one  which  I  *^- 
more  strongly  and  seriously  engages  your  thoughts,  the  consider- 
ation of  my  health  and  happiness.  And  you  will  give  me  credit 
when  I  assure  you  with  sincerity,  that  I  have  not  repented  a  single 
moment  of  the  step  I  have  taken,  and  that  I  only  regret  the  not 
having  executed  the  same  design  two,  or  five,  or  even  ten  years  ^ 

ago.  By  this  time  I  might  have  returned  independent  and  rich 
to  my  native  country ;  I  should  have  escaped  many  disagreeable  '    - 

events  that  have  happened  in  the  meanwhile,  and  I  should  have  ^ 

avoided  the  parliamentary  life  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  neither  suitable  to  my  temper  nor  conducive  to  my  fortune.  * 

In  speaking  of  the  happiness  I  enjoy,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  ^ 

giving  the  preference  to  a  sincere  and  sensible  friend;    and  ^ 

though  you  cannot  discern  the  full  extent  of  his  merit,  you  will 
easily  believe  that  Deyverdun  is  the  man.  Perhaps  two  persons 
so  perfectly  fitted  to  live  together,  were  never  formed  by  nature 
and  education.  We  have  both  read  and  seen  a  great  variety  of 
objects  \  the  lights  and  shades  of  our  different  characters  are 
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happily  blended,  and  a  friendship  of  thirty  years  has  taught  ns 
to  enjoy  our  mutual  advantages,  and  to  support  our  unaToidable 
imperfections.  In  love  and  marriage  some  harsh  sounds  will 
sometimes  interrupt  the  h&rmony,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  like 
our  neighbors,  we  must  expect  some  disagreeable  moments ;  but 
confidence  and  freedom  are  the  two  pillars  of  our  union,  and  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  the  building  be  not  solid  and  comfortable. 
One  disappointment  I  have  indeed  experienced,  and  patiently 
sapported.  The  family  who  were  settled  in  Deyverdun's  house 
started  some  unexpected  difficulties,  and  will  not  leave  it  till  the 
spring,  so  that  you  must  not  yet  expect  any  poetical  or  even 
historical  description  of  the  beauties  of  my  habitation.  During 
the  dull  months  of  winter  we  are  satisfied  with  a  very  comfort- 
able apartment  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  even  derive  some 
advantage  from  this  delay,  as  it  gives  us  time  to  arrange  some 
plans  of  alteration  and  furniture,  which  will  embellish  our  future 
and  more  elegant  dwelling.  In  this  season  I  rise  (not  at  four 
in  the  morning),  biit  a  little  before  eight;  at  nine  I  am  called 
^m  my  study  to  breakfast,  which  I  always  perform  alone  in 
the  English  style ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Caplin,  I  perceive  no 
difference  between  Lausanne  and  Bentinck  street.  Our  morn- 
ings are  usuaUy  passed  in  separate  studies ;  we  never  approach 
each  other's  door  without  a  previous  message,  or  thrice  knocking, 
and  my  apartment  is  already  sacred  and  formidable  to  strangers. 
I  dress  at  half-past  one,  and  at  two  (an  early  hour,  to  which  I 
am  not  perfectly  reconciled)  we  sit  down  to  dinner.  We  have 
hired  a  female  cook,  well-skilled  in  her  profession,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  taste  of  every  nation  ;  as,  for  instance,  we  had  ex- 
cellent mince-pie  yesterday.  After  dinner,  and  the  departure  of 
our  company,  one,  two,  or  three  friends,  we  read  together  some 
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amusing  book,  or  play  at  chess,  or  retire  to  our  rooms,  or  make 
visits,  or  go  to  the  coflfee-house.     Between  six  and  seyen  the 
assemblies  begin,  and  I  am  oppressed  only  with  their  number 
and  variety.     Whist  at  shillings  or  half-crowns  is  the  game  I 
generally  play,  and  I  play  three  rubbers  with  pleasure.    Between       j 
nine  and  ten  we  withdraw  to  our  bread  and  cheese,  and  friendly       | 
converse,  which  sends  us  to  bed  at  eleven ;  but  these  sober  boon       i 
are  too  often  interrupted  by  private  or  numerous  suppers,  wbicb 
I  have  not  the  courage  to  resist,  though  I  practise  a  laudable 
abstinence  at  the  best-furnished  tables.     Such  is  the  skeleton  of 
my  life  ;    it  is  impossible  to  communicate  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
vital  and  substantial  parts,  the  characters  of  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  I  have  very  easily  connected  myself  in  looser  and 
closer  bonds,  according  to  their  inclination  and  my  own.    If  I 
do  not  deceive  myself,  and  if  Deyverdun  does  not  flatter  me,  I 
am  a  general  favorite  ;  and  as  our  likings  and  dislikes  are  com- 
monly mutual,  I  am  equally  satisfied  with  the  freedom  and  ele- 
gance of  manners,  and  (after  proper  allowances  and  exceptions) 
with  the  worthy  and  amiable  qualities  of  many  individuals. 
The  autumn  has  been  beautiful,  and  the  winter  hitherto  mild, 
but  in  January  we  must  expect  some  severe  frost.     Instead  of 
rolling  in  a  coach,  I  walk  the  streets,  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  cloak ; 
but  this  exercise  is  wholesome,  and,  except  an  accidejital  fit  of 
the  gout  for  a  few  days,  I  never  enjoyed  better  health.     I  am 
no  longer  in  Pavillard's  house,  where  I  was  almost  starved  with 
cold  and  hunger,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  now  enjoy  every 
benefit  of  comfort,  plenty,  and  even  decent  luxury.     You  wish 
me  happy ;   acknowledge  that  such  a  life  is  more  conducive  to 
happiness  than  five  nights  in  the  week  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  five  mornings  spent  at  the  Custom  House.     Send 
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ine  in  return  a  fair  account  of  your  own  situation  in  mind  and 
^>od7.  I  am  satisfied  your  own  good  sense  would  have  recon- 
ciled you  to  inevitable  separation ;  but  there  never  was  a  more 
suitable  diversion  than  your  visit  to  Sheffield  Place.  Among 
Uie  innumerable  proofs  of  friendship  I  have  received  from  that 
femily,  there  are  none  which  affect  me  more  sensibly  than  their 
kind  civilities  to  you.  Though  I  am  persuaded  they  are  at  least 
as  much  on  your  own  account  as  on  mine.     ♦     *    ♦ 


XXI.— VISIT  TO  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  MILTON. 

Sir  WiUiam  Janet  to  Lady  Spencer, 

September  Vth,  1769. 
Maram  :  The  necessary  trouble  of  correcting  the  first  sheets 
of  mj  History,*  prevented  me  to-day  from  paying  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Shakspeare,  by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was 
resolved  to  do  all  the  honor  in  my  power  to  as  great  a  poet ; 
md  I  set  out  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  visit 
\  place  where  Milton  spent  some  part  of  his  h'fe,  and  where,  in 
ill  probability,  he  composed  several  of  his  earliest  productions.  It 
A  a  small  village,  situated  on  a  pleasant  hill,  about  three  miles 
irom  Oxford,  called  Forest  Hill,  because  it  formerly  lay  contig- 
lous  to  a  forest,  which  has  since  been  cut  down.  The  poet 
:hose  this  place  of  retirement  after  his  first  marriage,  and  he 
lescnbes  the  beauties  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  passage  of  his 
^*L'AUegro": 

**  Sometimes  walkiog,  not  unseen, 
By  hedge-row  elms  on  hillocks  green, 


*  His  translation,  from  the  Persian,  of  the  life  of  Nidar  Shah. 
29 
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When  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  sithe ; 

And  ev'ry  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 

Under  the  hawthome  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures 

Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray. 

Where  the  nibbUng  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied ; 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 

BosomM  high  in  tufted  trees. 

•         •         •         •         • 
Hard  by,  a  cottage-chimney  smokes 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks,"  &c 

It  was  neither  the  proper  season  of  the  year  nor  the  time  of 
the  day  to  hear  all  the  rural  sounds,  and  to  see  all  the  objects 
mentioned  in  this  description  ;  but,  by  a  pleasing  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  we  were  saluted,  on  our  approach  to  the  village, 
with  the  mower  and  his  sithe ;  we  saw  the  ploughman  intent 
upon  his  labor,  and  the  milkmaid  returning  from  her  country 
employment. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  the 
agreeable  stillness  and  natural  simplicity  of  the  whole  scene, 
gave  us  the  highest  pleasure.  At  length  we  reached  the  spot 
whence  Milton,  undoubtedly,  took  most  of  his  images ;  it  is  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect 
on  all  sides.     The  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  support  the 
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clouds ;  the  villages  and  turrets,  partly  shaded  with  trees  of  the 
finest  verdure,  and  partly  raised  above  the  groves  that  sur- 
rounded them ;  the  dark  plains  and  meadows  of  a  grayish  color, 
^here  the  sheep  were  feeding  at  large ;  in  short,  the  view  of  the 
streams  and  rivers,  convinced  us  that  there  was  not  a  single 
iseless  or  idle  word  in  the  above-mentioned  description ;  but 
hsX  it  was  a  most  exact  and  lively  representation  of  nature. 
Fhns  will  this  fine  passage,  which  has  always  been  admired  for 
ts  elegance,  receive  an  additional  beauty  for  its  exactness. 
kSt&c  we  had  walked,  with  a  kind  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  over 
-his  enchanted  ground,  we  returned  to  the  village. 

The  poet's  house  was  close  to  the  church ;  the  greatest  part 
of  it  has  been  pidled  down,  and  what  remains  belongs  to  an 
adjacent  farm.  I  am  informed  that  several  papers,  in  Milton's 
own  hand,  were  found  by  the  gentleman  who  was  last  in  posses- 
sion of  the  estate.  The  tradition  of  his  having  lived  there  is 
current  among  the  villagers ;  one  of  them  showed  us  a  ruinous 
wall  that  made  part  of  his  chamber ;  and  I  was  much  pleased 
with  another,  who  had  forgotten  the  name  of  Milton,  but  recol- 
lected him  by  the  title  of  "  The  Poet." 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  groves  near  this  village  are 
famous  for  nightingales,  which  are  so  elegantly  described  in  ''  H 
Penseroso."  Most  of  the  cottage-windows  are  overgrown  with 
Bweetbriers,  vines,  and  honeysuckles :  and  that  Milton's  habita- 
tion had  the  same  rustic  ornament,  we  may  conclude  from  his 
description  of  the  lark  bidding  him  good-morrow : 

Through  the  sweet-brier,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine ; 

for  it  is  evident  that  he  meant  a  sort  of  honeysuckle  by  the 
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eglantine,  though  that  word  is  commonly  used  for  the  sweet- 
brier,  which  he  could  not  mention  twice  in  the  same  couplet. 

If  I  ever  pass  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  Oxford  in  the  smn- 
mer,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  hire  and  repair  this  venerable  man- 
sion, and  to  make  a  festival  for  a  circle  of  friends  in  honor  of 
Milton,  the  greatest  scholar,  as  well  as  the  sublimest  poet,  tkt 
our  country  ever  produced.  Such  an  honor  will  be  less  splendid, 
but  more  sincere  and  respectful,  than  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  Williah  Jones. 


XXn.— REMINISCENCES  OF  FRANKLIN. 
Th(ma8  J^erttm  to  Dr,  Smith, 

Philadelphia,  February  19th,  1791. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  feel  both  the  wish  and  the  duty  to  communicate, 
in  compliance  with  your  request,  whatever,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, might  render  justice  to  the  memory  of  our  great  country- 
man. Dr.  Franklin,  in  whom  philosophy  has  to  deplore  one  of  its 
principal  luminaries   extinguished.     But  my  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  interesting  facts  of  his  life  have  not  been  equal  to 
my  desire  of  making  them  known.     I  could,  indeed,  relate  a 
number  of  those  bon  mots  with  which  he  used  to  charm  every 
society,  as  having  heard  many  of  them.     But  these  arc  not  your 
object.     Particulars  of  greater  dignity  happened  not  to  occur 
during  his  stay  of  nine  months,  after  my  arrival  in  France. 

A  little  before  that,  Argand  had  invented  his  celebrated  lamp, 
in  which  the  flame  is  spread  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air  within  as  well  as  without. 
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Br.  Franklin  had  been  on  the  point  of  the  same  discoTerj.  The 
idea  had  occurred  to  him ;  but  he  had  tried  a  bukush  as  a  wick, 
which  did  not  succeed.  His  occupations  did  not  permit  him  to 
repeat  and  extend  his  trials  to  the  introduction  of  a  larger  column 
of  air  than  could  pass  through  the  stem  of  a  bulrush. 

The  animal  magnetism,  too,  of  the  maniac  Mesmer  had  just 
received  its  death-wound  from  his  hand,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brethren  of  the  learned  committee  appointed  to  unveil  that  com- 
pound of  fraud  and  folly.  But,  after  this,  nothing  very  interest- 
ing was  before  the  public,  either  in  philosophy  or  politics,  during 
bis  stay ;  and  he  was  principally  occupied  in  winding  up  his  af- 
fairs there.  ' 

I  can  only  therefore  testify,  in  general,  that  there  appeared  to 
me  more  respect  and  veneration  attached  to  the  character  of 
Doctor  Franklin  in  France,  than  to  that  of  any  other  person  of 
the  same  country,  foreign  or  native.  I  had  opportunities  of 
knowing*  how  far  these  sentiments  were  felt  by  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  fable  of 
his  capture  by  the  Algerines,  propagated  by  the  English  news- 
papers, excited  no  uneasiness,  as  it  was  seen  at  once  to  be  a  dish 
cooked  up  to  the  palate  of  the  readers.  But  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  anxiety  of  his  diplomatic  brethren  on  a  subsequent  re- 
port of  his  death,  which,  though  premature,  bore  some  marks  of 
authenticity. 

I  found  the  ministers  of  France  equally  impressed  with  the 
talents  and  integrity  of  Dr.  Franklin.  The  Count  de  Vergennes 
particularly  gave  me  repeated  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of 
his  entire  confidence  in  him. 

When  he  left  Passy,  it  seemed  as  if  the  village  had  lost  its 
patriarch.     On  taking  leave  of  the  court,  which  he  did  by  letter, 
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the  King  ordered  him  to  be  handsomelj  complimeDted,  and  fat- 
nished  him  with  a  litter  and  mules  of  his  own,  the  onlj  kind  of 
conveyance  the  state  of  his  health  coald  bear. 

No  greater  proof  of  his  estimation  in  France  can  be  given  than 
the  late  letters  of  condolence  on  hb  death,  from  the  National 
Assembly  of  that  country,  and  the  community  of  Paris,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  Congress,  and  their  public 
mournings  on  that  event.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of 
that  homage  having  been  paid  by  a  public  body  of  one  nation  to 
a  private  citizen  of  another. 

His  death  was  an  affliction  which  was  to  happen  to  as  at 
some  time  or  other.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  he  was  so 
long  spared ;  that  the  most  useful  life  should  be  the  longest  also ; 
that  it  was  protracted  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  span  allotted  to 
man,  as  to  avail  us  of  his  wisdom  in  the  establishment  of  our  free- 
dom, and  to  bless  him  with  a  view  of  its  dawn  in  the  east,  where  they 
seemed,  till  now,  to  have  learned  every  thing  but  how  to  be  free. 

The  succession  to  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the  court  of  France,  wad 
an  excellent  school  of  humility.  On  being  presented  to  any  one 
as  the  minister  of  America,  the  conmionplace  question  used  in 
such  cases  was,  ^^  C'est  vous,  monsieur,  qui  remplace  le  Docteur 
Franklin?"  " It  is  you,  sir,  who  replace  Doctor  Franklin?"  I 
generally  answered,  ^'  No  one  can  replace  him,  sir :  I  am  only  his 
successor." 

These  small  offerings  to  the  memory  of  our  great  and  dear 
friend,  whom  time  will  be  making  greater  while  it  is  sponging  as 
from  its  records,  must  be  accepted  by  you,  sir,  in  that  spirit  of 
love  and  veneration  for  him,  in  which  they  are  made ;  and  not 
according  to  their  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  a  world,  who  did 
not  want  this  mite  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  worth. 
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I  pray  jou  to  accept,  in  addition,  assurances  of  the  sincere 
esteem  and  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 


XXm.— CRITICISM  ON  GARRICK  IN  HAMLET. 

Hannah  More  to  her  Sitter, 

Adelphi,  1776. 

I  imagine  my  last  was  not  so  ambiguous  but  that  you  saw 
well  enough  I  stayed  in  town  to  see  Harolet,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  was  such  an  entertainment  as  will  probably  never 
again  be  exhibited  to  an  admiring  world.  But  this  general  pane- 
gyric can  give  you  no  idea  of  my  feelings ;  and  particular  praise 
would  be  injurious  to  his  excellences. 

In  every  part  he  filled  the  whole  soul  of  the  spectator,  and 
transcended  the  most  finished  idea  of  the  poet.  The  requisites 
for  Hamlet  are  not  only  various  but  opposed.  In  him  they  are 
all  united,  and,  as  it  were,  concentrated.  One  thing  I  must  par- 
ticularly remark,  that,  whether  in  the  simulation  of  madness,  in 
the  sinking  of  despair,  in  the  familiarity  of  friendship,  in  the 
whirlwind  of  passion,  or  in  the  meltings  of  tenderness,  he  never 
once  forgot  he  was  a  prince ;  and  in  every  variety  of  situation 
and  transition  of  feeling,  you  discovered  the  highest  polish  of 
fine  breeding  and  courtly  manners. 

Hamlet  experiences  the  conflict  of  many  passions  and  affec- 
tions, but  filial  love  ever  takes  the  lead ;  that  is  the  great  point, 
from  which  he  sets  out,  and  to  which  he  returns ;  the  others  are 
all  contingent  and  subordinate  to  it,  and  are  cherished  or  re- 
nounced, as  they  promote  or  obstruct  the  operations  of  this  lead- 
ing principle.     Had  you  seen  with  what  exquisite  art  and  skill 
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Garrick  maintained  the  subserviency  of  the  less  to  the  greater 
interests,  you  would  agree  with  me,  of  what  importance  to  the 
perfection  of  acting  is  that  consummate  good  sense  which  always 
pervades  every  part  of  his  performances. 

To  the  most  eloquent  expression  of  the  eye,  to  the  hand- 
writing of  the  passions  on  his  features,  to  a  sensibility  which 
tears  to  pieces  the  hearts  of  his  auditors — to  powers  so  unparal- 
leled, he  adds  a  judgment  of  the  most  exquisite  accuracy,  the 
fruit  of  long  experience  and  close  observation,  by  which  he  pre- 
serves every  gradation  and  transition  of  the  passions,  keeping 
all  under  the  control  of  a  just  dependence  and  natural  consist- 
ency. So  naturally,  indeed,  do  the  ideas  of  the  poet  seem  to 
mix  with  his  own,  that  he  seemed  himself  to  be  engaged  in  a 
succession  of  affecting  situations;  not  giving  utterance  to  a 
speech,  but  to  the  instantaneous  expressions  of  his  feelings,  de- 
livered in  the  most  affecting  tones  of  voice,  and  with  gestures 
that  belong  only  to  nature.  It  was  a  fiction  as  delightful  as 
fancy,  and  as  touching  as  truth.  A  few  nights  before  I  saw  him 
in  ^^  Abel  Drugger,"  and  had  I  not  seen  him  in  both,  I  should 
have  thought  it  as  possible  for  Milton  to  have  written  "  Hudi- 
bras,"  and  Butler  "  Paradise  Lost,"  as  for  one  man  to  have 
played  "Hamlet"  and  "Dmgger"  with  such  excellence.  I 
found  myself  not  only  in  the  best  place,  but  with  the  best  com* 
pany  in  the  house,  for  I  sat  next  the  orchestra,  in  which  were  a 
number  of  my  acquaintance  (and  those  no  vulgar  names),  Ed- 
mund and  Richard  Burke,  Dr.  Warton,  and  Sheridan. 

Have  you  seen  an  ode  to  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  by  the  author  of 
the  "Heroic  Epistle"?  There  is  a  little  slight  sarcasm  on 
Cumberland,  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  There 
is  something  of  wit  in  it,  but  I  think  it  is  by  no  means  worthy 
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of  the  author  of  the  "  Heroic  Epistle,"  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  satire,  both  for  matter  and  yersification,  that  has  ap- 
peared since  the  "  Dunciad."  I  do  not  include  Johnson's  two 
admirable  imitations  of  "  Juvenal,"  which  are  more  in  the  man- 
ner of  Pope's  other  satires. 


XXIV.— ORIGIN  OF  "SCOTS  WHA  HAE  WP  WALLACE  BLED." 

Bdberi  Burnt  to  Mr,  Thompton, 

Sept.,  1798. 

You  may  readily  trust,  my  dear  sir,  that  any  exertion  in 
my  power  is  heartily  at  your  service.  But  one  thing  I  must 
hint  to  you :  the  very  name  of  Peter  Pindar  is  of  great  service  to 
your  publication,  so  get  a  verse  from  him  now  and  then,  though 
I  have  no  objection  as  well  as  I  can  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
business.  You  know  that  my  pretensions  to  musical  taste  are 
merely  a  few  of  Nature's  instincts,  untaught  and  untutored  by 
art.  For  this  reason  many  musical  compositions,  particularly 
where  much  of  the  merit  lies  in  counterpoint,  however  they  may 
transport  and  ravish  the  ears  of  your  connoisseurs,  affect  my 
simple  lug  no  otherwise  than  melodious  din.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  way  of  amends,  I  am  delighted  with  many  little  melodies, 
which  the  learned  musician  despises  as  silly  and  insipid.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  old  air  "  Hey  tuttie  taitie,"  may  rank 
among  this  number,  but  well  I  know  that,  with  Eraser's  haut- 
boy, it  has  often  filled  my  eye  with  tears.  There  is  a  tradition 
which  I  have  met  with  in  many  places  of  Scotland,  that  it  was 
fiobert  Bruce's  march  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  This 
thought  in  my  solitary  wanderings,  warmed  me  to  a  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm on  the  theme  of  liberty  and  independence,  which  I 
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tlirew  into  a  kind  of  Scottish  ode,  fitted  to  the  air,  that  one  might 
suppose  to  be  the  gallant  Bojal  Scot's  address  to  his  heroic  fol-         ^•"' 
lowers  on  that  eventful  morning. 

"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  etc* 

So  may  God  ever  defend  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  as         ^^ 
he  did  that  day !     Amen. 


*  This  noble  lyric  was  conceived  by  the  poet  during  a  stonn,  among  the 
wilds  of  Glenken  in  Galloway.  The  first  two  stanzas,  as  they  stood  in  the 
poet's  manuscript,  were  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  some  critical  friends. 
As  they  are  not  found  in  many  editions,  they  are  reproduced  here : 

**  At  Bannockbam  the  English  lay ; 

Tho  Scots  they  wer  na  tax  away, 

Bat  iK-alted  for  the  break  of  day 

That  glinted  In  the  east 

*^  Bat  the  son  broke  throngh  the  heath, 
And  lighted  up  that  field  of  death ; 
When  Brace  wl^  sanl-insplring  breath 

His  heralds  thos  addressed : 

*8oot^whahae,'"eta 


P.  S.  I  showed  the  air  to  Urbani,  who  was  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  begged  me  to  make  soft  verses  for  it ;  but  I  had  no 
idea  of  giving  myself  any  trouble  on  the  subject,  till  the  acci-  ^  ^ 

dental  recollection  of  that  glorious  struggle  for  freedom,  astO" 
dated  with  the  glowing  ideas  of  some  other  struggles  of  the 
same  nature^  not  quite  so  ancient^  roused  my  rhyming  mania. 
Clark's  set  of  the  tune,  with  his  bass,  you  will  find  in  the  mu- 
seum, though  I  am  afraid  that  the  air  is  not  what  will  entitle  it 
to  a  place  in  your  elegant  selection.  *^ 
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XX7.— AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  HERSCHEL,  THE  ASTRONOMER. 

Thomas  CampbeU  to 

September  16th,  1818. 

I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  the  day  before  yesterday, 
'When  you  would  have  joined  me  I  am  sure  deeply,  in  admiring 
a  great,  simple,  good  old  man,  Dr.  Herschel.  Do  not  think  me 
Tain,  or  at  least  put  up  with  my  vanity,  in  saying  that  I  almost  flat- 
ter myself  I  have  made  him  my  friend.  I  have  an  invitation,  and 
a  pressing  one,  to  go  to  his  house ;  and  the  lady  who  introduced 
me  to  him,  says  he  spoke  of  me  as  if  he  would  be  really  happy 
to  see  me.  I  spent  all  Sunday  with  him  and  hb  family.  His 
son  is  a  prodigy  in  science,  and  fond  of  poetry,  but  very 
unassuming. 

Now  for  the  old  astronomer  himself.  His  simplicity,  his 
kindness,  his  anecdotes,  his  readiness  to  explain,  and  make  per- 
fectly conspicuous,  too,  his  own  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
universe,  are  indescribably  charming.  He  is  seventy-six,  but 
fresh  and  stout ;  and  there  he  sat  nearest  to  the  door,  at  his 
friend's  house,  alternately  smiling  at  a  joke,  or  contentedly  sitting 
without  share  or  notice  in  the  conversation.  Any  train  of  con- 
versation he  follows  implicitly ;  any  thing  you  ask,  he  labors 
with  a  sort  of  boyish  earnestness  to  explain. 

I  was  anxious  to  get  from  him  as  many  particulars  as  I 
could  about  his  interview  with  Buonaparte.  The  latter,  it  was 
reported,  had  astonished  him  by  his  astronomical  knowledge. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  the  First  Consul  did  surprise  me  by  his  quick- 
ness and  versatility  on  aU  subjects ;  but  in  science  he  seemed  to 
know  little  more  than  any  well-eductited  gentleman ;  and  of 
astronomy  much  less,  for  instance,  than  our  own  King.     His 
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general  air  was  something  like  affecting  to  know  more  than  he 
did  know."     He  was  high,  and  tried  to  be  great  with  Herschel, 
I  suppose,   without  success.      "  And  I    remarked,"  said  the 
astronomer,  "  his  hypocrisy  in  concluding  the  conversation  on 
astronomy  by  observing  how  all  these  glorious  views  gave  proofs 
of  an  Almighty  wisdom."     I  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  system 
of  La  Place  to  be  quite  certain  with  regard  to  the  total  security 
of  the  planetary  system,  from  the  effects  of  gravitation  losing  its 
present  balance.     He  said,  "  No  ;  he  thought  by  no  means  that 
the  universe  was  secured  from  the  chance  of  sudden  losses  of 
parts."     He  was  convinced  that  there  had  existed  a  planet  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter,  in  our  own  system,  of  which  the  little 
Asteroids,  or  planetkins  lately  discovered,  are  indubitably  frag- 
ments ;    and  "  Remember,"  said  he,  "  that  though  they  have 
discovered  only  four  of  those  parts,  there  will  be  thousands,  per- 
haps thirty  thousand  more  yet  discovered."     This  planet  he 
believed  to  have  been  lost  by  explosion.* 

With  great  kindness  and  patience  he  referred  me,  in  the 
course  of  my  attempts  to  talk  with  him,  to  a  theorem  in  New- 
ton's "  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, "  in  which  the  time 
that  light  takes  to  travel  from  the  sun  is  proved  with  a  simplicity 
which  requires  but  a  few  steps  in  reasoning.  In  talking  of  some 
inconceivably  distant  bodies,  he  introduced  the  mention  of  this 
plain  theorem,  to  remind  me  that  the  progress  of  light  could  be 
measured  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the  other.  Then,  speak- 
ing of  himself,  he  said,  with  a  modesty  of  manner  which  quite 
overcame  me,  when  taken  together  with  the  greatness  of  the 

*  Dr.  Beattie  states  that  the  opiniQn  here  attributed  to  Herschel,  as  to  the 
number  of  fragments  of  the  destroyed  planet,  was  neyer  adyanced  except  as 
an  hypothesis,  haying  some  probability. 
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assertion,  "J  have  looked  farther  vnto  space  than  ever  human 
^eing  did  before  me.  I  have  observed  stars  of  wbicli  the  light, 
It  can  be  proved,  must  take  two  millions  of  years  to  reach  this 
earth ! "  I  reallj  and  unfeignedlj  felt  at  the  moment  as  if  I  had 
been  conversing  with  a  supernatural  intelligence.  "  Nay, 
more,"  said  he,  "  if  those  distant  bodies  had  ceased  to  exist  two 
miUions  of  years  ago,  we  should  still  see  them,  as  the  light 
would  travel  after  the  body  was  gone."  *  ,  *  *  *  These 
were  Herschel's  words  ;  and  if  you  had  heard  him  speak  them, 
you  would  not  think  he  was  apt  to  tell  more  than  truth. 

After  leaving  Herschel,  I  felt  elevated  and  overcome ;  and 
have,  in  writing  to  you,  made  only  the  memorandum  of  the  most 
interesting  moments  of  my  life.  T.  C. 


XXVL—THE  PASSION  OF  FEAR. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Miss  Joanna  JBaillu, 

My  PEAR  Friend  :  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  too  little  to  say  I  am  en- 
chanted with  the  said  third  volume,  especially  with  the  first  two 
plays,  which  in  every  point  not  only  sustain,  but  even  exalt,  your 
reputation  as  a  dramatist.  The  whole  character  of  Orra  is  ex- 
quisitely supported  as  well  as  imagined,  and  the  language  dis- 
tinguished by  a  rich  variety  of  fancy  which  I  know  no  instance 
of  excepting  in  Shakspeare.  After  I  had  read  Orra  twice  to 
myself,  Jerry  read  it  over  to  us  a  third  time  aloud,  and  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  little  circle  so  much  affected  as  during  the  whole 
fifth  act.  I  think  it  would  act  charmingly,  omitting,  perhaps, 
the  baying  of  the  hounds,  which  could  not  bo  happily  imitated, 
and  retaining  only  the  blast  of  the  horn  and  the  halloo  of  the 
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huntsman  at  a  distance.  Only  I  doubt  if  we  hare  now  an  ac- 
tress that  could  carry  through  the  mad  scene  in  the  fifth  act, 
which  is  cert€iinly  one  of  the  most  sublime  that  ever  was  writp 
ten.  Yet  I  have  a  great  quarrel  with  this  beautiful  drama,  for 
you  must  know  you  have  utterly  destroyed  a  song  of  mine,  pre- 
cisely in  the  turn  of  your  outlaw's  ditty,  and  sung  by  persons  in 
somewhat  tke  same  situation.  I  took  out  my  unfortunate  manu- 
script to  look  at  it,  but,  alas  I  it  was  the  encounter  of  the  iron 
and  the  earthen  pitchers  in  the  fable.  I  was  clearly  sunk,  and 
the  potsherds  not  worth  gathering  up.  But  only  conceive  that 
the  chorus  should  have  run  thus  verbatim : 

"  Tis  mirk  midmght  with  peacefal  meD, 
With  U8  'tis  dawn  of  day." 

And  again : 

'*  Then  boot  and  saddle,  comrades  boon, 
Nor  wait  the  dawn  of  day." 

I  think  the  dream  extremely  powerful  indeed,  but  I  am 
rather  glad  we  did  not  hazard  the  representation.  It  rests  so 
entirely  on  Osterloo  that  I  am  almost  sure  we  must  have  made 
a  bad  piece  of  work  of  it.  By-the-bye,  a  story  is  told  of  an 
Italian  buffoon  who  had  contrived  to  give  his  master,  a  petty 
prince  of  Italy,  a  good,  hearty  ducking,  and  a  fright  to  boot,  to 
cure  him  of  an  ague ;  the  treatment  succeeded,  but  the  potentate, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  had  his  audacious  physician  tried  for  trear 
son  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head.  The  criminal  was  brought 
forth,  the  priest  heard  his  confession,  and  the  poor  jester  knelt 
down  to  the  block.  Instead  of  wielding  his  axe,  the  executioner, 
as  he  had  been  instructed,  threw  a  pitcher  of  water  on  the  bare 
neck  of  the  criminal ;  here  the  jest  was  to  have  terminated,  bat 
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poor  Gonella  was  found  dead  on  the  spot.     I  believe  the  catas- 
trophe is  very  possible.     The  latter  half  of  the  Yolome  I  have 
not  perused  with  the  same  attention,  though  I  have  devoured 
.    both  the  Comedy  and  the  Beacon  in  a  hasty  manner.     I  think 
the  approbation  of  \hQ  public  will  make  you  alter  your  intention 
of  taking  up  the  knitting-needle,  and  that  I  shall  have  as  much 
to  seek  for  my  purse  as  for  the  bank-notes  which  you  say  are 
to  stuff  it,  though  I  have  no  idea  where  they  are  to  come  from, 
fiat  I  shall  think  more  of  the  purse  than  the  notes,  come  when 
or  how  they  may. 

To  return,  I  really  think  fear  the  most  dramatic  passion  you 
have  hitherto  touched,  because  capable  of  being  drawn  to  the  most 
extreme  paroxysm  on  the  stage.  In  Orra  you  have  all  gradations, 
from  a  timidity  excited  by  a  strong  and  irritable  imagination,  to 
the  extremity  which  altogether  unhinges  the  understanding. 
The  most  dreadful  fright  I  ever  had  in  my  life  (being  neither 
constitutionally  timid,  nor  in  the  way  of  being  exposed  to  real 
danger)  was  in  returning  from  Hampstead  the  day  which  I 
spent  so  pleasantly  with  you.  Although  the  evening  was  nearly 
closed,  I  foolishly  chose  to  take  the  short  cut  through  the  fields ; 
and  in  that  enclosure,  where  the  path  leads  close  by  a  thick  and 
high  hedge— with  several  gaps  in  it,  however — did  I  meet  one 
of  your  very  thorough-paced  London  ruffians,  at  least,  judging 
from  the  squalid  and  jail-bird  appearance,  and  blackguard  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  Like  the  man  that  met  the  devil,  I 
had  nothing  to  say  to  him  if  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  me ;  but 
I  could  not  help  looking  back  to  watch  the  movements  of  such  a 
suspicious  figure,  and,  to  my  great  uneasiness,  saw  him  creep 
through  the  hedge  on  my  lefl  hand.  I  instantly  went  to  the  gap 
to  watch  his  motions,  and  saw  him  stooping,  as  I  thought,  either 
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to  lift  a  bundle  or  to  speak  to  some  person  who  ^emed  to  be 
lying  in  Ihe  ditch.     Immediately  after  he  came  cowering  back 
up  the  opposite  side  of  the  hedge,  as  returning  toward  me  under 
cover  of  it.    I  saw  no  weapons  he  had  except  a  stick  but  as  1 
moved  on  to  gain  the  stile  which  was  to  let  me  into  the  free 
field — with  the  idea  of  a  wretch  springing  upon  me  from  the  cov- 
ert at  every  step  I  took — I  assure  you  I  would  not  wish  the  worst 
enemy  I  ever  had  to  undergo  such  a  feeling  as  I  had  for  about  five 
minutes ;  my  fancy  made  him  of  that  description  which  usually 
combines  murder  with  plunder,  and  though  I  was  well  armed  with 
a  stout  stick  and  a  very  formidable  knife,  which,  when  open,  be- 
comes a  sort  of  skenedhu  or  dagger,  I  confess  my  sensations, 
though  those  of  a  man  much  resolved  not  to  die  like  a  sheep,  were 
vilely  short  of  heroism ;  so  much  so,  that  when  I  jumped  over 
the  stile,  a  sliver  of  the  wood  run  a  third  of  an  inch  between 
my  nail  and  fiesh,  without  my  feeling  the  pain  or  being  sen- 
sible such  a  thing  had  happened.     However,  I  saw  my  man 
no  more,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  my  spirits  rose  when  I  got 
into  the  open  field;  and  when  I  reached  the  top  of  the  little 
mount,  and  all  the  bells  in  London  (for  aught  I  know)  began 
to  jingle    at    once,   I   thought   I  had  never  heard  any  thing 
so  delightful  in  my  life — so  rapid  are  the  alternations  of  our 
feelings.      This  foolish  story,  for  perhaps  I  had  no  rational 
grounds  for  the  horrible  feeling  which  possessed  my  mind  for 
a  little  while,  came  irresistibly  to  my  pen  when  writing  to  you 
on  this  subject  of  terror. 

Poor  Graham,  gentle  and  amiable,  and  enthusiastic,  de- 
series  all  you  can  say  of  him.  His  was  really  a  hallowed  harp, 
as  he  was  himself  an  Israelite  without  guile.  How  often  have  I 
teased  him,  but  never  out  of  his  good  humor,  by  praising  Dundee 
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kugbing.at  the  Covenanters !  but  I  beg  your  pardon,  you 

ft  Westland  Whig  too,  and  will  perhaps  make  less  allowance 

ft  descendant  of  the  persecutors.     I  think  his  works  should 

collected  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.     Surely 

I  wife  and  orphans  of  such  a  man  have  a  claim  on  the  gener- 

bj  of  the  public. 

'  Pray  make  my  remembrance  to  the  lady  who  so  kindly  remem- 
ftrs  our  early  intimacy.  I  do  perfectly  remember  being  an  ex- 
iftedingly  spoiled,  chattering  monkey,  whom  indififerent  health  and 
die  cares  of  a  kind  Grandmamma  and  Aunt  had  made,  I  suspect, 
extremely  abominable  to  everybody  who  had  not  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  and  good  nature,  which  I  dare  say  was  the  case  of  my 
quondam  bedfellow,  since  she  recollects  me  so  favorably.  Fare- 
weU,  and  believe  me  faithfully  and  respectfully 

Your  sincere  friend,  Walter  Scott. 


XXVn.— THE  LAUREATESHIP.* 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Robert  Southey, 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  13th,  1813. 
I  do  not  delay,  my  dear  Southey,  to  say  my  gratulor.  Long 
may  you  live,  as  Paddy  says,  to  rule  over  us,  and  to  redeem  the 
crown  of  Spenser  and  of  Dryden  to  its  pristine  dignity.  I  am 
only  discontented  with  the  extent  of  your  royal  revenue,  which  I 
thought  had  been  £400,  or  £300  at  tlie  very  least.     Is  there  no 

*  The  Le&oreateship,  although  associated  with  the  glorious  Dames  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Drjden,  had  been,  prior  to  this  period,  degraded  in  popular  esti- 
mation by  being  conferred  upon  unworthy  incumbents.  Southey,  Words- 
worth, and  Tennyson  have  reviycd  the  pristine  lustre  of  the  office.  It  is  now 
understood  that  the  Laureate  may  write  only  when  and  what  he  pleases. — H. 
30 
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getting  rid  of  tLat  ridiculous  modus,  and  requiring  the  M  ii^ 
kind?    I  would  have  you  think  of  it:  I  know  no  man  so  well 
entitled  to  Xeres  sack  as  yourself,  though  many  bards  would 
make  a  better  figure  at  drinking  it.     I  should  think  that  in  due 
time  a  memorial  might  get  some  relief  in  this  part  of  the  ap- 
pointment— it  should  be  at  least  £100  wet  and  £100  dry.    When 
you  have  carried  your  point  of  discarding  the  ode,  and  my  point 
of  getting  the  sack,  you  will  be  exactly  in  the  situation  of  Davy 
in  ihQ  farce,  who  stipulates  for  more  wages,  less  work,  and  the 
key  of  the  ale-cellar.     I  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  your  investiture.     It  reminded  me  of  the  porters  at 
Calais  with  Dr.  Smollett's  baggage,  six  of  them  seizing  one 
small  portmanteau  and  bearing  it  in  triumph  to  his  lodgings. 
You  see  what  it  is  to  laugh  at  the  superstitions  of  a  gentleman 
usher,  as  I  think  you  do  somewhere.     "  The  whirligig  of  time 
brings  about  his  revenge." 

Adieu,  my  dear  Southey ;  my  best  wishes  attend  all  that  yon 
do,  and  my  -best  congratulations  every  good  that  attends  yon- 
yea,  even  this,  the  very  least  of  Providence's  mercies,  as  a  poor 
clergyman  said  when  pronouncing  grace  over  a  herring.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  the  Prince  received  you ;  his  address  is 
said  to  be  excellent,  and  his  knowledge  of  literature  far  firom 
despicable.  What  a  change  of  fortune  ever  since  the  short  time  ' 
when  we  met !  The  great  work  of  retribution  is  now  rolling 
onward  to  consummation,  yet  am  I  not  fully  satisfied — -pereai 
iste — ^there  tJ ill  be  no  permanent  peace  in  Europe  till  Buonaparte 
sleeps  with  the  tyrants  of  old.  My  best  compliments  attend  Mrs. 
Southey  and  your  family.  Ever  yours, 

'Walter  Scott. 
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XXVra.— MADAME  DCJ  DEFFAND'S  LETTERa 
William  JSatcoe  to  Hiss  Berry, 

Allebtok,  Dec.  30tb,  1810. 

Dear  Madam  :  It  was  not  possible  that  your  obliging  note 
of  the  26tli  could  Lave  arrived  at  a  more  welcome  moment ;  in 
fact,  I  may  almost  be  said  to  have  passed  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
days  in  your  society,  for  having  been  confined  to  the  house  by 
indisposition,  my  chief  pleasure  has  been  the  perusal  of  Madam 
du  Deffand's  letters,  with  the  notes,  together  with  Lord  Orford's 
correspondence,  which,  of  all  the  books  in  our  language,  is  the 
best  calculated  for  the  study  of  a  convalescent,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve is  better  than  most  of  the  physic  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
On  the  table  before  me'lay  the  beginning  of  a  letter,  intended  to 
thank  you  for  the  four  elegant  volumes  which  1  some  time  since 
received,  although  I  have  scarcely,  till  this  interval  of  leisure, 
had  time  to  look  into  them.  These  letters  seem  to  me  to  be  cu- 
rious and  interesting,  but  they  open  the  way  to  other  reflections 
than  the  author  himself  was  ever  aware  of.  What  these  are  I 
need  not  inform  you.  The  judicious  and  excellent  notes  which 
accompany  them  show  that  you  have  considered  them  in  their 
proper  light,  and  that  you  are  as  well  aware  as  I  am,  that  the 
horrible  depravity,  selfishness,  insincerity,  and  licentiousness, 
which,  under  the  example  of  the  French  monarchs,  had  infected 
all  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  impoverished  and  enslaved 
the  nation  at  large,  could  have  no  other  result  than  that  which 
has  actually  taken  place. 

As  to  Madame  du  Defiand  herself,  I  have  some  doubts  whether 
we  shall  so  nearly  agree.  She  is  a  true  Frenchwoman,  with 
great  penetration  and  shrewdness,  but  little  discretion ;  great  pre- 
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tence  to  sentiment,  but  wholly  without  a  heart ;  witness  her  con-  j  -^ 
duct  with  respeqt  to  Voltaire,  whom  she  professed  to  esteem  and  1  j,  f 
admire  above  all  her  other  friends,  but  whose  death  she  has  1  ju 
noticed  with  the  utmost  indifference,  and  whose  yet  warm  ashes 
she  insulted  with  a  wretched  witticism. 

Madame  du  Deffand  was  sick  in  mind  all  her  life,  and  coald 
never  discover  the  cause.  Mr.  Walpole,  her  true  friend,  seems 
from  time  to  time  to  have  given  her  some  good  advice,  which 
she  had  the  philosophy  to  take  in  good  part,  as  a  patient  receives 
a  bottle  of  physic,  the  contents  of  which  he  resolves  never  to 
swallow.  This  disease  was  vanity ;  her  opiate  admiration ;  aad 
as  this,  like  other  opiates,  requires  an  increased  dose,  she  be- 
came miserable  when  she  could  not  obtain  it.  How  happy  it 
would  have  been  for  her  if,  instead  of  depending  on  the  opinion 
of  others,  she  had  relied  on  herself;  chastised  her  mind;  im- 
proved her  understanding — ^natd rally  so  capable  of  it ;  viewed 
the  present  and  the  future,  not  through  the  glass  of  fashion,  bat 
with  the  eye  of  reason ;  and  whilst  she  enjoyed  the  calm  and 
temperate  pleasures  which  even  her  situation  afforded,  have 
looked  forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  a  better  state.  Bui 
retirement  was  not  fashionable ;  good  sense  was  not  fashionable ; 
sincerity  was  not  fashionable ;  religion  was  not  fashionable,  and 
morality  still  less  so  ;  in  short,  it  was  the  fashion  to  turn  every 
thing  that  is  truly  estimable  in  public  and  private  life  into  ridi- 
cule ;  and  Madame  du  Deffand  had  the  assurance  to  sing  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  her  Chanson  des  Philo6ophes^ 
little  thinking  that  such  outrages  on  decency  were  only  the 
dreadful  notes  of  preparation  for  those  horrible  calamities  which 
were  so  shortly  to  ensue. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  Madame  du  D.  not  to  ac 
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biowledge  that  the  easj  and  UDaffected  style  of  her  letters,  must 
insnre  the  approbation  of  the  admirers  of  the  best  models  of 
French  composition,  and  that  the  succession  of  important  person- 
ages who  pass  in  review  before  her,  will  amuse  those  who  like  to 
contemplate  the  shadows  of  fallen  greatness. 

K I  have  been  pleased  with  your  notes  on  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  I  am  delighted  with  the  favorable  opinion  you  have  so 
kindly  expressed  of  my  collection  of  tracts  on  the  war.  In 
proportion  as  those  who  avow  such  opinions  are  few,  the  appro- 
bation they  express  is  nearer  to  the  feelings  of  an  author ;  be- 
sides, the  ladies  of  the  present  day  are  so  warlike,  that  it  is 
really  extraordinary  to  find  one  who  has  retained  the  clear  and 
unprejudiced  use  of  her  understanding  amidst  the  attempts  that 
are  made  on  all  hands  to  confound  right  and  wrong,  and  to  per- 
suade us  that  no  other  nations  have  either  a  right  to  think  for 
themselves,  or  to  be  happy  in  their  own  way. 

To  talk  over  these  subjects  with  you,  and  for  once  in  my  life 
to  visit  the  real  "  Castle  of  Ortanto  "  before  I  go  to  meet  its  late 
possessor,  would,  I  assure  you,  give  me  great  pleasure.  Lord 
Orford's  character  improves  upon  me  every  time  I  read  his 
works.  His  wit  is  universally  acknowledged ;  of  bis  political 
sagacity  and  foresi^t  he  has  left  many  very  striking  proofs ; 
but,  above  all,  there  are  so  many  instances  of  a  kind  and  benefi- 
cent disposition,  and  such  an  enlarged  and  impartial  solicitude 
for  the  good  of  others,  without  the  least  affectation  or  pretence, 
that  I  cannot  but  venerate  his  memory,  and  in  this  sentiment 
find  an  additional  motive  of  assuring  you  how  truly  I  am. 

Dear  Madam,  your  obliged  and  faithful  friend,  and  very 

obedient  servant, 

W.  ROSCOE. 
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XXIX.— WHAT  IS  INDELICATE  IN  A  FEMAJLE  AUTHOR? 
Joanna  BaillU  to  Ms$  Berry. 

Hampstead,  June  9ih,  1828. 

Mt  dear  Friend  :  The  mention  of  one  friend's  book  natu- 
rally tends  to  another's.     I  have  read  your  "  View  of  the  Social 
Life,  etc.,"  twice,  and  it  has  lost  nothing,  but  rather  gained  on 
the  second  perusal.    The  style  is  clear  and  scholar-like,  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  written  in  a  good  spirit  of  liber- 
ality and  rectitude,  and  it  abounds  in  excellent  observations, 
concisely  and  cleverly  expressed.     For  my  own  part  I  should 
have  liked  it  better  had  you  given  us  less  of  court  anecdote,  and 
more  of  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  middling  classes  of  so- 
ciety, though  I  am  aware  that  such  illustrations  would  have  been 
more  difficult  to  come  at.     There  is  another  thing  which  I  could 
have  wished  otherwise,  but  perhaps  the  general  run  of  readers 
may  not  feel  it :  the  account  given  of  Voltaire's  mistress,  Madame 
de  Chatelet,  rather  offends  as  to  that  delicacy  which  is  expected  in 
the  writings  of  a  woman.     The  mention,  too,  of  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu's   poem  on  Lady  Murray's  disagreeable    adventure, 
though  very  justly  reprobated  by  you,  falls  a  little  under  the  sanae 
condemnation ;  and  these  I  notice  because  they  have  been  felt  by 
others  whose  judgment  and  feelings  I  respect,  though,  as  I  said 
before,  the  generedity  of  readers  may  not  see  them  in  the  same 
light.     I  also  mention  them  because  I  know  you  expect  my  sin- 
cere opinion,  and  the  work  itself  has  sufficient  merit  to  afford 
such  exceptions  to  its  praise. 

I  am  expecting  every  day  the  publication  of  my  Cingalese 
drama,  the  last  proof-sheet  of  which  I  corrected  some  days  ago 
— I  believe  nearly  a  week.     It  is  a  little  cockboat  to  be  launched 
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^pou  a  wide  ocean,  bound  on  a  distant  voyage ;  I  hope  it  will 
Dot  prove  a  castaway.  I  don't  know  whether  you  saw  it  in  MS. 
"^hen  we  return  firom  Devon,  where  wo  shall  probably  remain 
two  months,  I  shall  be  anxious  to  know  what  sale  it  had  in 
Colbum's  hands,  who  is  the  bookseller  to  whom  Sir  A.  Johnstone 
has  given  it,  for  the  profits  of  this  little  work  may  be  of  more 
consequence  than  itself. 

Your  friend  Miss  A.  Turner  called  on  me  last  Saturday,  and 
Was  very  kind  in  coming,  for  she  knew  I  was  anxious  to  hear 
particularly  concerning  the  ilhiess  of  our  poor  friend,  which  could 
not  so  well  be  detailed  in  a  note.  What  a  cheerful,  useful  per- 
son Miss  Turner  is !  She  is  one  of  those  easy,  well-conditioned 
beings  who  gathers  no  thorns  in  the  world  for  herself,  and  has 
both  time  and  inclination  to  clear  them  away  from  the  paths  of 
other  people.  If  you  are  a  reader  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  perhaps 
you  will  recollect  a  passage  where  he  says :  "  How  many  people 
are  busy  in  this  world  in  gathering  together  a  handful  of  thorns  to 
sit  upon  I "  I  confess  myself  to  be  somewhat  a  gatherer  of  thorns, 
and  fain  would  I  get  the  better  of  this  fooUsh  propensity,  but  I 
am,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  o'er  auld  to  mend. 
Always  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Baillie. 


XXX.— THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 
Miss  Berry  to  Joanna  Baillie, 

Badek,  June  19th,  1828. 
Mt  dear  Joanna  :  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  praises  of 
my  book,  and  almost  as  much  by  what  you  blame.    Had  I  pro- 
fessed writing  a  comparative  view  of  the  manners j  instead  of  the 
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'^  social  life  "  of  England  and  France,  I  should  have  found,  and 
80  would  you,  that  the  mannera  of  the  ^'middling  classes  of 
society "  in  both  countries  were  always  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
upper.  I  must  haVe  gone  down  to  the  manners  of  the  people  for 
any  difference,  and  that  would  have  led  me  into  a  larger  field  of 
disquisition  than  I  felt  myself  equal  to,  and  involved  discussions 
out  of  the  pale  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

On  the  charge  of  "  offending  the  delicacy  which  is  expected 
in  the  writings  of  a  woman,"  the  two  instances  marked  by  you 
have  been  passed  over  by  others,  who  have  observed  on  a  note 
of  wliich  you  take  no  notice.  I  have  only  to  observe  that,  if 
women  treat  of  human  nature  and  human  life  in  history^  and  not 
in  fiction  (which  perhaps  they  had  better  not  do),  human 
nature  and  human  life  are  very  often  indelicate ;  and  if  such 
passages  in  them  are  treated  always  with  the  gravi^  and  the 
reprobation  they  deserve,  it  is  all  a  reasonable  woman  can  do, 
and  (not  writing  for  children)  all  she  can  think  necessary. 

I  shall  be  very  curious  to  see  how  you  treat  a  new  world 
both  of  men  and  things ;  as  it  can't  be  very  bulky,  if  you  will 
order  one  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Anne  Turner,  directed  to  me,  she 
will  contrive  to  send  it  to  me,  if  any  possible  opportunity  offers. 
The  merits  of  the  said  Anne  Turner  you  will  only  admire  the 
more  when  I  tell  you,  instead  of  being  blessed  with  the  happy, 
easy  disposition  you  suppose,  hers  is  a  very  anxious  mind,  and 
therefore  she  has  a  double  merit  in  forgetting  her  own  anxieties 
to  soothe  those  of  her  friends. 

Farewell,  dear  Joanna.    Let  me  hear  from  you  again  in  the 
leisure  of  the  country,  and  believe  me  always  your 
Sincerely  attached  friend, 

M.  Berbt. 
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XXXL— CONSOLATIONS  AND  PLEASURES  OF  LITERATURE. 
Thanuu  Hood  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Athencmm, 

St.  Johnswood,  July  18th,  1848.    (From  my  bed.) 

If  my  humble  name  can  be  of  the  leaat  use  for  your  purpose, 
it  is  heartily  at  your  service,  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum,  and  my  warmest  approval 
of  the  objects  of  that  institution. 

I  have  elsewhere  recorded  my  own  deep  obligations  to  liter- 
ature :  that  a  natural  turn  for  reading  and  intellecftual  pursuits 
probably  preserved  me  from  the  moral  shipwreck  so  apt  to  befall 
those  who  are  deprived  in  early  life  of  the  paternal  pilotage. 
At  the  least  my  books  kept  me  from  the  ring,  the  dog-pit,  the 
tavern,  the  saloon,  with  their  degrading  orgies.  For  the  closet 
associate  of  Pope  and  Addison,  the  mind  accustomed  to  the 
noble  though  silent  discourse  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  will 
hardly  seek  or  put  up  with  low  company  aiid  slang.  The  read- 
ing animal  will  not  be  content  with  the  brutish  wallowings  that 
satisfy  the  unlearned  pigs  of  the  world. 

Later  experience  enables  me  to  depose  to  the  comfort  and 
blessing  that  literature  can  prove  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  sor- 
row— how  powerfully  intellectual  pursuits  can  help  in  keeping 
the  head  from  crazing,  and  the  heart  from  breaking — ^nay,  not 
to  be  too  grave,  how  generous  mental  food  can  even  atone  for 
too  meagre  diet — ^rich  fare  on  the  paper  for  ^hort  commons  on 
the  doth. 

Poisoned  by  the  malaria  of  the  Dutch  marshes,  my  stomach 
for  many  months  resolutely  set  itself  against  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl ; 
my  appetite  had  no  more  edge  than  the  German  knife  set  before 
me.     But  luckily  the  mental  palate  and  digestion  were  still  sen- 
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Bible  and  vigorous ;  and  whilst  I  passed  untasted  eveiy  dish  at 
the  Rhenish  table  d^hdte,  I  could  yet  enjoy  my  Peregrine  Pickle, 
and  the  feast  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  There  was  no 
yearning  toward  calf  s  head  d  la  tortuc^  or  sheep's  heart ;  but  1 
could  still  relish  Head  i  la  Brunnen^  and  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lo- 
thian. 

Still  more  recently  it  was  my  misfortune,  with  a  tolerable 
appetite,  to  be  condemned  to  lenten  fare,  like  Sancho  Panza,  bj 
my  physician  ;  to  a  diet,  in  fact,  lower  than  any  prescribed  by 
the  poor-law  commissioners,  all  animal  food  from  a  bullock  to  a 
rabbit  being  strictly  interdicted ;  as  well  as  all  fluids  stronger 
than  that  which  lays  dust,  washes  pini^ores,  and  waters  polyan- 
thus. But  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul "  were  still 
mine.  Denied  beef,  I  had  ^u2wer  and  Cowi^v ;  forbidden  mut- 
ton, there  was  Lamb  ;  and  in  lieu  of  pork,  the  great  Bacon  or 
Hog. 

Then  as  to  beverage,  it  was  hard  doubtless  for  a  Christian 
to  set  his  face  like  a  Turk  against  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Bat, 
eschewing  wine,  I  had  still  my  Butler ^  i^nd  in  the  absence  of  liq- 
uor all  the  choice  spirits  from  Tom  Browne  to  Tom  Moore. 

Thus,  though  confined  physically  to  the  drink  that  drowns 
kittens,  I  quafled  mentally,  not  merely  the  best  of  our  own  home- 
made, but  the  rich,  racy,  sparkling  growths  of  France  and  Italy, 
of  Germany  and  Spain;  the  champagne  of  Moliere,  and  the 
Monte  Palciano  of  Boccaccio ;  the  hock  of  Schiller,  and  the 
sherry  of  Cervantes.  Depressed  bodily  by  the  fluid  that  damps 
every  thing,  I  got  intellectually  elevated  with  Milton,  a  li^e 
merry  with  Swift,  or  rather  jolly  with  Rabelais,  whose  Panta- 
gruel,  by  the  way,  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  gruel  with  ram 
in  it. 
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So  far  can  literature  palliate  or  compensate  for  gastronomi- 
cal  privations.  But  there  are  other  evils,  great  and  small,  in  this 
H^orld,  which  try  the  stomach  less  than  the  head,  the  heart,  and 
the  temper — ^bowls  that  will  not  roll  right — ^well-laid  schemes  that 
will  "  gang  aglee,"  and  ill  winds  that  blow  with  the  pertinacity 
of  the  monsoon.  Of  these.  Providence  lias  allotted  me  a  full 
chare;  but  still,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  mj  burden  has 
leen  greatly  lightened  by  a  load  of  hooka,  Thd  manner  of  this 
^will  be  best  understood  from  a  feline  illustration.  Everybody 
has  heard  of  the  two  Kilkenny  cats  who  devoured  each  other ; 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  they  left  behind  them  an 
orphan  kitten,  which,  true  to  the  breed,  began  to  eat  itself  up, 
till  it  was  diverted  from  the  operation  by  a  mouse.  Now,  the 
human  mind,  under  vexation,  is  like  that  kitten,  for  it  is  apt  to 
prey  upon  itself,  unless  drawn  off  by  a  new  object,  and  none 
better  for  the  purpose  than  a  book ;  for  example,  one  of  Defoe's ; 
for  who,  in  reading  his  thrilling  history  of  the  Great  Plague, 
would  not  be  reconciled  to  a  few  little  ones? 

Many,  many  a  dreary,  weary  hour  have  I  got  over — ^many  a 
gloomy  misgiving  postponed — ^many  a  mental  or  bodily  annoy- 
once  forgotten,  by  help  of  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  our 
dramatists  and  novelists !  Many  a  trouble  has  been  soothed  by 
the  stiU  small  voice  of  the  moral  philosopher — ^many  a  dragon- 
like care  charmed  to  sleep  by  the  sweet  song  of  the  poet ;  for 
all  which  I  cry  incessantly ;  not  aloud,  but  in  my  heart.  Thanks 
and  honor  to  the  glorious  masters  of  the  pen,  and  the  great  in- 
ventors of  the  press  I 

Such  has  been  my  own'  experience  of  the  blessing  and  com- 
fort of  literature  and  intellectual  pursuits ;  and  of  the  same  mind 
doubtless  w^s  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  went  for  "  consolations 
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in  Travel"  not  to  the  inn  or  the  posting-house,  but  to  his  library 
and  his  books.  I  am  yours,  truly, 

Thomas  Hood.* 


XXXII.— THE   BOY    MACAULAY. 
BdnTiah  More  to  Zachary  Macaulay, 

Mt  deab  Sm :  I  wanted  Tom  to  write  to-day,  but  as  lie  is 
likely  to  be  much  engaged  with  a  farorite  friend,  and  I  shall 
have  no  time  to-morrow,  I  scribble  a  line.     This  Mend  is  a  sen- 
sible youth  at  Woolwich ;  he  is  qualifying  for  the  artillery.   I 
overheard  a  debate  between  them  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  as  Grenerals.    The  quantity  of  reading 
that  Tom  has  poured  in,  and  the  quantity  of  writing  he  has 
poured  out,  is  astonishing.     It  is  in  vain  I  have  tried  to  make 
him  subscribe  to  Sir  Harry  Savile's  notion  that  the  poets  are  the 
best  writers  next  to  those  who  write  prose.     We  have  poetry  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.     He  recited  aU  "  PaJestine,"  t 
while  we  breakfasted,  to  our  pious  friend  Mr.  Whalley,  at  my 
desire,  and  did  it  incomparably.    I  was  pleased  with  his  delicacy 
in  one  thing.     You  know  the  Italian  poets,  like  the  French,  too 
much  indulge  in  the  profane  habit  of  attesting  the  Supreme  Be- 
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*  In  a  still  higher  and  moro  eloquent  strain  docs  Hood  acknowledge  his  ^ 

obligations  to  men  of  genius,  in  his  "  Copy  right  and  copy  wrong."  "  They 
were  my  interpreters  in  the  House  Beautiful  of  God,  and  my  guide  among  ^ 

the  Delectable  Mountains  of  Nature.  They  reformed  my  prejudices,  chast- 
ened my  passions,  tempered  my  heart,  purified  my  tastes,  elevated  my  mind, 
directed  my  aspirations.  I  was  lost  in  a  chaos  of  undigested  problems,  false 
theories,  crude  fancies,  obscure  impulses,  and  bewildering  doubts,  when  these 
bright  intelligences  called  my  mental  world  out  of  darkness  like  a  new  crea- 
tion, and  gave  it  *  two  great  lights,'  Hope  and  Memory,  the  past  for  a  moon, 
and  the  future  for  a  sim." — H. 

f  Heber*s  poem  ot  that  name. 
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iQg ;  but  without  any  hint  from  me,  whenever  he  comes  to  the 
sacred  name  he  reverently  passes  it  over.  I  sometimes  fancy  I 
observe  a  daily  progress  in  the  growth  of  his  mental  powers. 
His  fine  promise  of  mind  expands  more  and  more,  and,  what  is 
extraordinary,  he  has  as  much  accuracy  in  his  expression  as 
spirit  and  vivacity  in  his  imagination.  I  like,  too,  that  he  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  all  passing  events,  and  that  the  child  is  still 
preserved ;  I  L'ke  to  see  him  as  hoyish  as  he  is  studious,  and  that 
he  is  as  much  amused  with  making  a  pat  of  hutter  as  a  poem. 
Though  loquacious,  he  is  very  docile,  and  I  don't  rememher  a 
single  instance  in  which  he  has  persisted  in  doing  any  thing  when 
he  saw  we  did  not  approve  it.  Several  men  of  sense  and  learn- 
ing have  been  struck  with  the  union  of  gayety  and  rationality  in 
his  conversation.  It  was  a  pretty  trait  of  him  yesterday ;  being 
invited  to  dine  abroad,  he  hesitated,  and  then  said,  ''  No ;  I  have 
so  few  days,  that  I  will  give  them  all  to  you."  And  he  said  to- 
day at  dinner,  when  speaking  of  his  journey,  "  I  know  not 
whether  to  think  on  my  departure  with  most  pain  or  pleasure — 
with  most  kindness  for  my  fnends,  or  affection  for  my  parents." 
Sometimes  we  converse  in  ballad  rhymes,  sometimes  in  John- 
sonian sesquipedalians ;  at  tea  we  condescend  to  riddles  and 
charades.  He  rises  early,  and  walks  an  hour  or  two  before 
breakfast,  generally  composing  verses.  I  encourage  him  to  b've 
much  in  the  open  air ;  this,  with  great  exercise  on  these  airy 
summits,  I  hope  will  invigorate  his  body ;  though  this  frail  body 
is  sometimes  tired,  the  spirits  are  never  exhausted.  He  is,  how 
ever,  not  sorry  to  be  sent  to  bed  soon  after  nine ;  and  seldom 
stays  to  our  supper. 

A  new  poem  is  produced  less  incorrect  than  its  predecessors  ; 
it  is  an  excellent  satire  on  radical  reform,  under  the  title  of 
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"  Clodpole  and  the  Quack  Doctor,"  It  is  reaDy  good.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  thej  are  thrown  by  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
once  read,  and  he  thinks  no  more  of  them.  He  has  very  quick 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  defective  in  composition.  I 
received  your  note  last  night,  and  Tom  his  humbling  one.*  I 
tell  him  he  is  incorrigible  in  the  way  of  tidiness.  The  other 
day,  talking  of  what  were  the  symptoms  of  a  gentleman,  he  said 
with  some  humor,  and  much  good  humor,  that  he  had  certain 
infallible  marks  of  one,  which  were  neatness,  love  of  cleanliness, 
and  delicacy  in  his  person.  I  know  not  when  I  have  written  so 
long  a  scrawl,  but  I  thought  you  and  his  good  mother. would  feel 
an  interest  in  any  trifles  which  related  to  him.  I  hope  it  will 
please  God  to  prosper  his  journey,  and  restore  him  in  safety  to 
you.     Let  us  hear  of  his  arrival. 

Yours,  my  dear  sir,  very  sincerely,         H.  Mobe. 

*,  Hr.  Roberts  informs  us  that  in  1814  Zachary  Macaulay  set  his  son  to 
make  the  index  to  vol.  xiil.  of  the  Christian  Obterver;  and  the  "  humbling  ** 
note  received  by  Tom  at  Barley  Wood,  may  have  been  the  order  for  this  task, 
accompanied  by  a  paternal  lecture  on  tidiness  and  exactitude. 
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"^Mtu  of  Pffral  anir  giiroibnal  "^t&tttian. 
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^^TTERS  OF  MORAL  AKD  DEYOTIOKAL  REFLECTION. 


I.— ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER. 
To  my  Loving  Brotlur^  Colonel  Valentine  Walton. 

"  Leaghter  Before  York,"  July  5th,  1644. 
Deab  Sm :  It's  our  duty  to  sympathize  in  all  mercies,  and 
to  praise  the  Lord  together  in  chastisements  or  trials,  so  that  we 
may  sorrow  together.  Truly  England  and  the  Church  of  God  hath 
had  a  great  favor  from  the  Lord  in  this  great  victory  given  unto 
us,  such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this  war  hegan.  It  had  all 
the  evidences  of  an  absolute  victory,  obtained  by  the  Lord's  bless- 
ing upon  the  godly  party  principally.  We  never  charged  but  wo 
routed  the  enemy.  The  left  wing,  which  I  commanded,  being  our 
iron  horse,  saving  a  few  Scots  in  our  rear,  beat  all  the  Prince's 
horse.  God  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.  We  charged 
their  regiments  of  foot  with  our  horse,  and  routed  all  we  charged. 
The  particulars  I  cannot  relate  now,  but  I  believe  of  twenty 
thousand,  the  Prince  hath  not  four  thousand  left.  Give  glory, 
all  the  glory,  to  God.  Sir,  God  hath  taken  away  your  eldest 
son  by  a  cannon-shot.  It  broke  his  leg.  We  were  necessitated 
to  have  it  cut  off*,  whereof  he  died.  Sir,  yoM  Vtio^?  tci^  ^ns^ 
31      * 
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triab  this  way,  but  the  Lord  supported  me  with  this  2  that  the 
Lord  took  him  into  the  happiness  we  all  pant  for  and  live  for. 
There  is  your  precious  child,  foil  of  glory,  never  to  know  sin  or 
sorrow  any  more.     He  was  a  gallant  young  man,  exceedingly 
gracious.     God  give  you  His  comfort.     Before  his  death  he  was 
so  full  of  comfort  he  could  not  express  it :  "  It  was  so  great 
above  his  pain."    This  he  said  to  us ;  indeed,  it  was  admirahle. 
A  little  after,  he  said^one  thing  lay  upon  his  spirits.    I  asked 
him  what  that  was.     He  told  me  it  was  that  God  had  not  suf- 
fered him  to  be  any  more  the  executioner  of  His  enemies.    At 
his  fall,  his  horse  being  killed  with  the  bullet,  and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, three  horses  more,  I  am  told  he  bid  them  open  to  the 
right  and  left,  that  he  might  see  the  rogues  run.     Truly  he  was 
exceedingly  beloved  in  the  army  of  all  that  knew  him.     But  few 
knew  him,  for  he  was  a  precious  young  man,  fit  for  God.    You 
have  cause  to  bless  the  Lord.    He  is  a  glorious  saint  in  heaven, 
wherein  you  ought  exceedingly  to  rejoice.     Let  this  drink  up 
your  sorrow ;  being  these  are  not  feigned  words  to  comfort  you, 
but  the  thing  is  so  real  and  undoubted  a  truth.    You  may  do  all 
things  by  the  strength  of  Christ.     Seek  that,  and  you  shall  easily 
bear  your  trial.    Let  this  public  mercy  to  the  Church  of  God 
make  you  to  forget  your  private  sorrow.     The  Lord  be  your 
strength ;  so  prays  your  truly  faithful  and  loving  brother, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

My  love  to  your  daughter,  and  my  Cousin  Percival,  Sister 
Desbrow,  and  all  friends  with  you. 
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n.— HAPPINESS  FLOWING  FROM  RELIGION. 
Dr,  Philip  Doddridge  to  Mrs.  Doddridge, 

NoftTHAMFTON,  October,  1742. 
I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  offended  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible,  without  a  miracle, 
I  should  have  been,  very  easy  and  happy  without  you.  My 
days  begin,  pass,  and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because 
they  are  so  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but  really 
80  it  is.  I  hardly  feel  that  I  want  any  thing.  I  oflen  think  of 
yoa,  and  pray  for  you,  and  bless  God  on  your  account,  and 
please  myself  with  the  hope  of  many  comfortable  days,  and 
weeks,  and  years  with  you.  Yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about 
your  return,  or  indeed  about  any  thing  else.  And  the  reason, 
the  great  and  sufficient  reason,  is,  that  I  have  moi^  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  with  me  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  enjoyed  in 
any  one  month  of  my  life.  He  enables  me  to  live  for  Him,  and 
to  live  with  Him.-  When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  wliich  is 
always  before  it  is  light,  I  address  myself  to  Him,  and  converse 
with  Him,  speak  to  Him  while  I  am  lighting  my  candle  and  put- 
ting on  my  clothes,  and  have  often  more  delight  before  I  come 
out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
my  awaking,  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  whole  days,  or  perhaps  weeks 
of  my  life.  He  meets  me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family  devotions. 
It  is  pleasant  to  read ;  pleasant  to  compose ;  pleasant  to  converse 
with  my  friends  at  home ;  pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — the 
poor  and  the  sick ;  pleasant  to  write  letters  of  necessary  business 
by  which  any  good  can  be  done ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  poor  souls,  of  which  some  are  thirsting  for  it,  and 
others  dying  without  it ;  pleasant  in  the  week-day  to  think  how 
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near  another  Sabbath  is ;  but,  oh !  how  much  more  pleasant  to 
think  how  near  eternity  is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through  this 
wilderness,  and  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  earth  to  heaven !   I 
cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a  little,  and  con- 
sidering whence  this  happy  scene  just  at  this  time  arises,  and 
whither  it  tends.     Whether  God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any 
peculiar  trial,  for  which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  He  is 
shortly  about  to  remove  me  from  earth,  and  so  is  giving  me 
more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare  me  for  it ;  or 
whether  He  intends  to  do  seme  peculiar  services  by  me  just  at 
'  this  time,  which  many  other  circumstances  leads  me  sometimes 
to  hope ;  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  aad 
in  compassion  to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have 
felt  in  the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  exceeding- 
ly dear  to  me,  and  never  was  more  sensibly  dear  to  me  than 
now.  He  is  pleased  to  favor  me  with  this  teachiog  experience,  in 
consequence  of  which  I  freely  own  I  am  less  afraid  than  ever 
of  any  event  which  can  possibly  arise,  consistent  with  His  nea^ 
ness  to  my  heart,  and  the  tokens  of  His  paternal  and  covenant 
love.     I  will  muse  no  further  on  the  cause.     It  is  enough,  the 
effect  is  so  blessed. 


m.— THE  USES  OF  SICKNESS. 

Alexander  Pope  to  Bichard  Steele, 

July  15,  1742. 

Dear  Sir:  You  formerly  observed  to   me,  that  nothing 

makes  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  disparity 

we  often  find  in  him  sick  and  well ;  thus  one  of  an  unfortunate 

constitution  is  perpetually  exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the 

oitemate  weakness  of  \\\a  imxi^  wi^  ^'^  >»^^  ^^^1  *  ^  Vvcs^  V^^ 
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frequent  opportunities  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  differ- 
ent Tiews,  and  I  hope  I  have  received  some  advantage  bj  it. 
If  what  Waller  says  be  true,  that 

"  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made ''  — 

then  surely  sickness,  contributing  not  less  than  old  age  to  shake  ^ 
down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  discover  the  inward 
structure  more  plainly.  Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age.  It 
teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  ^ousand  volumes  of  phi- 
losophers and  divines.  It  gives  so  warning  a  concussion  to 
those  props  of  our  vanity,  our  strength  and  youth,  that  we  think 
of  fortifying  ourselves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence 
upon  our  outworks.  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a  be- 
trayer of  human  life,  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than 
age.  It  is  like  a  stream  that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  its  bank, 
and  causes  it  to  flourish  and  blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  undermining  it  at  the  root  in  secret.  My  youth 
has  dealt  more  fairly  and  openly  with  me.  It  has  afforded  sev- 
eral prospects  of  my  danger,  and  given  me  an  advantage  not 
very  common  to  young  men,  that  the  attractions  of  the  world 
have  not  dazzled  me  very  much ;  and  I  begin,  where  most  peo- 
ple end,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  of 
ambition,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  pleasures. 

When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  that  this  poor  tenement 
of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time,  I  am  even  as  unconcerned 
as  was  that  honest  Hibernian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great 
storm  some  years  ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his 
head,  made  answer :  "  What  care  I  for  the  house  ?  I  am  only  a 
lodger/*    I  fancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  ^e  ^\icii  o'aa'^K^i^^ 
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best  humor ;  and  so  excessively  weak  as  I  now  am,  I  may  Bay 
with  conscience  that  I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  thought  that 
many  men,  whom  I  never  had  any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to 
enjoy  this  world  after  me.     When  I  reflect  what  an  inconside^ 
nble  little  atom  every  single  man  is,  with  respect  to  the  whole 
creation,  I  think  it  is  a  shame  to  be  concerned  at  the  removal  of 
so  trivial  an  animal  as  I  am.     The  morning  after  my  exit  the 
sun  will  rise  as  bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the 
plants  spring  as  green ;  the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old  course ; 
people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and  marry  as  fast,  as  they  were 
used  to   do.      "The  memory  of   man"    (as    it    is    elegantly 
expressed  in  the  book  of  wisdom)  "  passeth  away  as  the  remem- 
brance of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  one  day."    There  are  reasons 
enough,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to   make  a 
young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death.     "  For  honor- 
able age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  or  is 
measured  by  number  of  years.     But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to 
men ;  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age. — ^He  was  taken  away 
speedily,  lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  de- 
ceit beguile  his  soul." 

I  am  your,  etc.,  Alexander  Fops. 


IV.— GRATITUDE  FOR  THE  MUSIC  OF  NATURE. 

WUHam  Covoper  to  Sev.  John  Ketoton. 

September  18th,  1784. 

Following  your  good  example,  I  lay  before  me  a  sheet  of  my 

largest  paper.     It  was  this  moment  fair  and  unblemished,  but  I 

have  begun  to  blot  it,  and  having  begun,  am  not  likely  to  cease 

till  I  have  spoiled  it.     I  have  sent  you  many  a  sheet  that,  in  my 


i 
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judgment  of  it,  has  been  very  unworthy  of  your  acceptance ;  but 
my  conscience  was  in  some  measure  satisfied  by  reflecting  that, 
if  it  were  good  for  nothing,  at  the  same  time  it  cost  you  nothing 
but  the  trouble  of  reading  it.  But  the  case  is  altered  now. 
You  must  pay  a  solid  price  for  frothy  matter ;  and  though  I  do  not 
absolutely  pick  your  pocket,  yet  you  lose  your  money,  and  as 
the  saying  is,  are  never  the  wiser — a  saying  literally  fulfilled  to 
the  reader  of  my  epistles.     , 

My  greenhouse  is  never  so  pleasant  as  when  we  are  just  upon 
the  point  of  being  burned  out  of  it.  Tlie  gentleness  of  the 
autumnal  suns,  and.the  calmness  of  this  latter  season,  make  it 
a  much  more  agreeable  retreat  than  we  ever  find  it  in  summer, 
when,  the  winds  being  generally  brisk,  we  cannot  cool  it  by 
admitting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  without  being  at  the  same 
time  incommoded  by  it.  But  now  I  sit  with  all  the  window? 
and  the  door  wide  open,  and  am  regaled  with  the  scent  of  every 
flower  in  a  garden  as  full  of  flowers  as  I  have  known  how  to 
make  it.  We  keep  no  bees ;  but  if  I  lived  in  a  hive,  we  should 
hardly  hear  more  of  their  music.  All  the  bees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood resort  to  a  bed  of  mignonette  opposite  to  the  window,  and 
pay  me  for  the  honey  they  get  out  of  it  by  a  hum,  which,  though 
rather  monotonous,  is  as  agreeable  to  my  ear  as  the  whistling  of 
my  linnets.  All  the  sounds  that  Nature  utters  are  delightful — at 
least  in  this  country.  I  should  not,  perhaps,  find  the  roaring  of 
lions  in  Africa,  or  of  bears  in  Russia,  very  pleasing;  but  I 
know  no  beast  in  England  whose  voice  I  do  not  account  musical, 
save  and  except  always  the  braying  of  an  ass.  The  notes  of  all 
our  birds  and  fowls  please  me  without  one  exception.  I  should  not, 
indeed,  think  of  keeping  a  goose  in  a  cage,  that  I  might  hang  him 
up  in  the  parlor  for  the  sake  of  his  melody ;  but  a  goose  upon 
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a  common,  or  in  a  farm-yard,  is  no  bad  performer ;  and  as  to 
insects,  if  the  black  beetle,  and  beetles  indeed  of  all  hues,  will 
keep  out  of  xnj  way,  I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the  rest ;  on 
th.e  contrary,  in  whatever  key  they  sing,  from  the  gnafs  fine 
treble  to  the  bass  of  the  humble-bee,  I  admire  them  all.    Seri- 
ously, however,  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  observable  instance  of 
Providential  kindness  to  man  that  such  an  exact  accord  has  been 
contrived  between  his  ear  and  the  sounds  with  which,  at  least  in 
a  rural  situation,  it  is  almost  every  moment  visited.     AU  the 
world  is  sensible  of  the  uncomfortable  effect  that  certain  sounds 
have  upon  the  nerves,  and  consequently  upon  the  spirits ;  and  if 
a  sinful  world  had  been  filled  with  such  as  would  have  curdled 
the  blood,  and  have  made  the  sense  of  hearing  a  perpetual  incon- 
venience, I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  had  a  right  to 
complain.     But  now  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  gardens,  have  each 
their  concerts,  and  the  ear  of  man  is  forever  regaled  by  creatures 
who  seem   only  to  please  themselves.     Even  the  ears  that  are 
deaf  to  the  Gospel,  are  continually  entertained,  though  without 
knowing  it,  by  sounds  for  which  they  are  solely  indebted  to  its 
Author.     There  is,  somewhere  within  infinite   space,  a  world 
that  does  not  roll  within  the  precincts  of  mercy,  and,  as  it  is 
reasonable,  and  even  scriptural,  to  suppose  that  there  is  music  in 
heaven,  in  those  dismal  regions  perhaps  the  reverse   of  it  is 
found ;  tones  so  dismal  as  to  make  woe  itself  more  insupport- 
able, and  to  acuminate  even  despair.      But  my  paper  admon- 
ishes me  in  good  time  to   draw  the  reins,  and  to  check  the 
descent  of  my  family  into   deeps  with  which   she   is  but  too 
familiar. 

Our  best  love  attends  you  both,  with  yours.  Sum  ut  semper^ 
tui  studiosissimus,  W.  C. 
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V.-DYING   REQUESTS   MADE  BY  DR.  JOHNSON,  OF  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. 

Ednnah  Mare  to  her  Sister. 

Hampton,  December,  1784. 
Poor  dear  Johnson !  he  is  past  all  hope.  The  dropsy  has 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  death.  His  legs  are  scarified ;  but 
nothing  will  do.  I  have,  however,  the  comfort  to  hear  that  his 
dread  of  dying  is  in  a  great  measure  subdued ;  and  now  he  says, 
"  The  bitterness  of  death  is  past."  He  sent  the  other  day  for 
Sir  Joshua ;  and  after  much  serious  conversation,  told  him  he 
had  three  favors  to  beg  of  him,  and  hoped  he  would  not  refuse  a 
dying  friend,  be  they  what  they  would.  Sir  Joshua  promised. 
The  first  was,  that  he  never  would  paint  on  Sunday ;  the  second, 
that  he  would  forgive  him  thirty  pounds  that  he  had  lent  him, 
OS  he  wanted  to  leave  them  to  a  distressed  family ;  the  thfrd  was, 
that  he  would  read  the  Bible  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity, 
and  that  he  would  never  omit  it  on  a  Sunday.  There  was  no 
difficulty  but  upon  the  first  point ;  but  at  length  Sir  Joshua 
promised  to  gratify  him  in  all.  How  delighted  should  I  be  to 
hear  the  dying  discourse  of  this  great  and  good  man,  especially 
now  that  faith  has  subdued  his  fears  !     I  wish  I  could  see  him. 


VL— ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  WIFE.* 

ITu>mas  Gray  to  Mr,  Mason 

March  28th,  1767. 

I  break  in  upon  you  at  a  moment  when  we  least  of  all  are 

permitted  to  disturb  our  friends,  only  to  say  that  you  are  daily 

*  This  and  the  two  foUowiug  letters  have  been  placed  together  without 
regard  to  date,  from  the  kmdred  character  of  their  subject  matter. — H 
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and  hourly  present  to  my  thoughts.  If  the  worst  *  he  not  yet 
past,  you  will  neglect  and  pardon  me ;  hut  if  the  last  straggle  be 
over ;  if  the  poor  ohject  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer 
sensible  to  your  kindness,  or  to  her  own  sufferings,  allow  me 
(at  least  in  idea,  for  what  could  I  do,  were  I  present,  more  than 
this  ?)  to  sit  by  you  in  silence,  and  pity  from  my  heart,  not  her 
who  is  at  rest,  but  you  who  lose  her.  May  He  who  made  ns, 
the  Master  of  our  pleasures  and  of  our  pains,  preserre  and 
support  you  I     Adieu. 

I  have  long  understood  how  little  yon  had  to  hope. 


Vn.— ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  ADAMS. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  John  Adams. 

MoNTiCELLO,  Not.  18th,  1818. 
The  public  papers,  my  dear  friend,  announce  the  fatal  event 
of  which  your  letter  of  October  20th  had  given  me  omiuons 
forebodings.  Tried  myself  in  the  school  of  affliction,  by  the 
loss  of  every  form  of  connection  which  can  rive  the  human 
heart,  I  know  full  well  and  feel  what  you  have  lost,  what  you 
have  suffered,  are  suffering,  and  have  yet  to  endure.  The  same 
trials  have  taught  me  that  for  ills  so  immeasiurable,  time  and 
silence  are  the  only  medicine.  I  will  not,  therefore,  by  useless 
condolences,  open  afresh  the  sluices  of  your  grief,  nor,  although 
mingling  sincerely  my  tears  with  yours,  will  I  say  a  word  more 
where  words  are  vain,  but  that  it  is  some  comfort  to  us  both 

•  "As  this  little  billet  (which  I  received  at  the  Hot-Wells  at  Bristol)  then 
breathed,  and  still  seems  to  breathe,  the  very  voice  of  friendship  in  its  tendcrcst 
and  most  patheUo  note,  I  cannot  refrain  from  publishing  it  in  this  place.  I 
opened  it  almost  at  the  preciae  mom^iiXi  NtV<(si\\.^Qi'^d.\v.QGeaaari]y  be  the  most 
affecting." — N<>U  of  Afoson,  to  Gra>f  %  Letter*. 
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that  the  time  is  not  verj  distant  at  which  we  are  to  deposit  in 
the  same  cerement  our  sorrows  and  suffering  bodies,  and  to  as- 
cend in  essence  to  an  ecstatic  meeting  with  the  friends  we  have 
loTed  and  lost,  and  whom  we  shall  still  love  and  never  lose 
again.     God  bless  and  support  you  under  your  heavy  affliction. 

Thohas  Jeffebson. 


VnL— "LOVE  IS  ABOVE  ALL." 
A.  Humboldt  to  Varnhagen, 

Beblin,  Sunday,  6  o^clock  a.  m.,  April  5th,  1866. 
You,  my  dear  Vamhagen,  who  are  not  afraid  of  grief,  but 
who  trace  its  phases  through  the  depths  of  sentiment,  you  should 
receive  at  this  sorrowful  time  a  few  words  expressing  the  love 
which  both  brothers  feel  for  you.  The  release  has  not  yet 
come.  I  left  him  *  last  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  hasten  to 
him  again.  The  day  yesterday  was  less  distressing.  A  half 
lethargic  condition,  frequent  though  not  restless  slumber,  and 
after,  each  waking  words  of  love,  of  comfort,  but  always  the 
clearness  of  the  great  intellect,  which  penetrates  and  distin- 
guishes every  thing,  and  examines  its  own  condition.  The  voice 
was  T&ry  feeble,  hoarse,  and  thin  like  a  child's ;  leeches  were 
therefore  applied  to  the  throat.  Full  consciousness !  "  Think 
of  me,"  he  said  the  day  before  yesterday,  "but  always  with 
cheerfulness.  I  was  very  happy,  and  this  day  also  was  a  beau- 
tifiil  one  for  me,  for  '  love  is  above  all.'  I  will  soon  be  with 
mother,  and  have  an  insight  into  a  higher  order  of  things."  I 
have  no  shadow  of  hope.  I  never  thought  my  old  eyes  had  so 
many  tears  I    It  has  lasted  near  eight  days. 

•  William  Humboldt,  then  oiv'hia  df\ii?,\ie^ 
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Sir  Janua  MackitUoth  to  Robert  E'aU-'On  his  Beooyery  from  temporuy  Inaulty. 

IX.— ON  HIS  RECOVERY  FROM  TEMPORARY  INSAMTY. 
Sir  Jamet  MachirUosh  to  Edbert  Hall* 

BoMBiT,  2l8t  Sept,  1805. 

My  Dear  ^ALL :  I  believe  that,  in  the  hurry  of  leaving 
England,  I  did  not  answer  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  me  in 
December,  1803.  I  did  not,  however,  forget  your  interestiDg 
young  friend,  from  whom  I  have  had  one  letter  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  to  whom  I  have  twice  written  at  Cairo,  where  he 
now  is.  No  request  of  yours  could,  indeed,  be  lightly  esteemed 
by  me. 

It  happened  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  in  drawing  up  (merely 
for  my  own  use)  a  short  sketch  of  my  life,  that  I  had  occasion 
to  give  a  faithful  statement  of  my  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances of  my  first  acquaintance  with  you.  On  the  most  impar- 
tial survey  of  my  early  life,  I  could  see  nothing  which  tended  so 
much  to  excite  and  invigorate  my  understanding,  and  to  direct 
it  toward  high,  though  perhaps  scarcely  accessible  objects,  as 
my  intimacy  with  you.  Five-and-twenty  years  are  now  past 
since  we  first  met ;  yet  hardly  any  thing  has  occurred  since, 
which  has  left  a  deeper  or  more  agreeable  impression  on  my 
mind.  I  now  remember  the  extraordinary  union  of  brilliant 
fancy  with  acute  intellect,  which  would  have  excited  more  admi- 
ration than  it  has  done,  if  it  had  been  dedicated  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  great  and  learned,  instead  of  being  consecrated  to 
the  far  more  noble  office  of  consoling,  instructing,  and  reforming 
the  poor  and  the  forgotten.  It  was  then  too  early  for  me  to  dis- 
cover that  exti'eme  purity,  which,  in  a  mind  preoccupied  with 
the  low  realities  of  life,  would  have  been  no  natural  companion 
of  so  much  activity  and  ardor,  but  which  thoroughly  detached 
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you  from  the  world,  and  made  you  the  inliabitant  of  regions 
where  alone  it  is  possible  to  be  always  active,  without  impurity, 
and  where  the  ardor  of  your  sensibility  had  unbounded  scope, 
amid  the  inexhaustible  combinations  of  beauty  and  excellence. 

It  is  not  given  to  us  to  presen'e  an  exact  medium.  Nothing 
is  so  difficult  as  to  decide  how  much  ideal  models  onght  to  be 
combined  with  experience ;  how  much  of  the  future  should  be 
let  into  the  present,  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  To 
ennoble  and  purify,  without  raising  us  above  the  sphere  of  our 
usefulness — to  qualify  us  for  what  we  ought  to  seek,  without 
unfitting  us  for  that  to  which  we  must  submit — are  great  and 
difficult  problems,  which  can  be  but  imperfectly  solved. 

It  is  certain  the  child  may  be  too  manly,  not  only  for  his 
present  enjoyments,  but  for  his  future  prospects.  Perhaps,  my 
good  friend,  you  have  fallen  into  this  error  of  superior  natures. 
From  this  error  has,  I  think,  arisen  that  calamity  with  which 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  you,  which,  to  a  mind  less  forti- 
fied by  reason  and  reUgion,  I  should  not  dare  to  mention,  but 
which  I  really  consider  in  you  as  little  more  than  the  indignant 
struggles  of  a  pure  mind  with  the  low  realities  which  surround 
it — the  fervent  aspirations  after  regions  more  congenial  to  it — 
and  a  momentary  blindness,  produced  by  the  fixed  contemplation 
of  objects  too  bright  for  human  vision.  I  may  say,  in  this  case, 
in  a  far  grander  sense  than  that  in  which  the  words  were  orig- 
inally spoken  by  our  great  poet : 


-And  yet 


The  light  which  led  astray  was  light  from  heaven." 

On  your  return  to  us  you  must  surely  have  found  consolation 
in  the  only  terrestrial  produce  which  is  pure  and  truly  exquisite  ; 


t 
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in  the  affections  and  attacLments  yoa  have  inspired,  which  yoa 
were  most  worthy  to  inspire,  and  which  no  human  pollution  can 
rob  of  their  heavenly  nature.  If  I  were  to  prosecute  the  reflec- 
tions and  indulge  the  feelings  which  at  thi;  moment  fill  my 
mind,  I  should  soon  venture  to  doubt  whether  for  a  calamity 
derived  &om  such  a  source,  and  attended  with  such  consolations, 
I  should  so  far  yield  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  men  as  to  seek 
to  condole  with  you.  But  I  check  myself,  and  I  exhort  you,  my 
most  worthy  friend,  to  check  your  best  propensities,  for  the  sake 
of  attaining  their  object.  You  cannot  live  for  men  without  liv- 
ing with  them.  Serve  God,  then,  by  the  active  service  of  men. 
Contemplate  more  the  good  you  can  do,  than  the  e\\l  you  can 
only  lament.  Allow  yourself  to  see  the  loveliness  of  virtue 
amid  all  its  imperfections ;  and  employ  your  moral  imagination, 
not  so  much  by  bringing  it  into  contrast  with  the  model  of  ideal 
perfection,  as  in  gently  blending  some  of  the  fainter  colors  of  the 
latter  with  the  brighter  hues  of  real  experienced  excellence, 
thus  heightening  their  beauty,  instead  of  broadening  the  shade 
which  must  surround  us  till  we  awaken  from  this  dream  in 
other  spheres  of  existence. 

My  habits  of  life  have  not  been  favorable  for  this  train  of 
meditation.  I  have  been  too  busy,  or  too  trifling.  My  nature, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  better  consulted,  if  I  had  been  placed 
in  a  quieter  station,  where  speculation  might  have  been  my  busi- 
ness, and  visions  uf  the  fair  and  good  my  chief  recreations. 
When  I  approach  you  I  feel  a  powerful  attraction  toward  this 
which  seems  the  natural  destiny  of  my  mind  ;  but  habit  opposes 
obstacles,  and  duty  calls  me  off,  and  reason  frowns  on  him  who 
wastes  that  reflection  on  a  destiny  independent  of  him,  which  he 
ought  to  reserve  for  actVoua  o^  ^\3ciODL>aft\^>^!kft\s^^a^'«* 
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In  another  letter  I  maj  write  to  yoa  on  miscellaneous  sab- 
jects ;  at  present  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  speak  of  them. 
Let  me  hear  from  yoa  soon  and  often. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend. 

Yoars  ever  most  faithially, 

James  Mackintosh. 


X.— ON  HIS  RECOVERY  FROM  A  SECOND  ATTACK  OF  INSANITY. 

Bobert  HaU  to  W.  EoUieh. 

Febraary  let,  1806. 
My  dear  Friend  :  Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind 
letter.  Every  assurance  of  respect  from  old  friends,  and  espe- 
cially from  one  whose  friendship  has  been  so  long  tried,  and 
evinced  on  so  many  occasions,  must  afford  much  satisfaction  to 
a  person  in  any  situation.  Though  Providence  has  produced  a 
separation,  which  will  probably  be  of  long  continuance  (and,  in 
one  sense,  final),  nothing  I  am  certain  can  efface  from  my  mind 
those  impressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem  with  which  I  shall 
ever  look  back  upon  my  connections  at  Cambridge  and  its 
vicinity.  With  the  deepest  submission,  I  wish  to  bow  to  the 
mandate  of  that  awftil,  yet  I  trust  paternal  Power,  which,  when 
it  pleases,  confounds  all  human  hopes,  and  lays  us  prostrate  in 
the  dust.  It  is  for  Him  to  dispose  of  His  creatures  as  he  pleases ; 
and,  if  they  be  willing  and  obedient,  to  work  out  their  happiness, 
though  by  methods  the  most  painful  and  afflictive.  His  plans 
are  infinitely  extended,  and  His  measures  determined  by  views 
of  that  ultimate  issue,  that  final  result  which  transcends  our  com- 
prehension. It  is  with  the  sincerest  gratitude  I  would  acknowl- 
edge the  goodness  of  God  in  restoring  me.    1  wca^^Ate  ^a\^i»^ 
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judge,  as  remote  from  any  thing  wild  and  irregular  in  the  state 
of  my  mind,  as  I  ever  was  in  inj  life ;  though  I  think,  owing 
probably  to  the  former  increased  excitation,  I  feel  some  abate- 
ment of  vigor.  My  mind  seems  inert.  During  my  affliction 
I  have  not  been  entirely  forsaken  of  God,  nor  left  destitute  of 
that  calm  trust  in  His  providence  which  was  left  to  support  me ; 
yet  I  have  not  been  favored  with  that  intimate  communion,  and 
that  delightful  sense  of  His  love,  which  I  have  enjoyed  on  former 
occasions.  I  have  seldom  been  without  a  degree  of  composure, 
though  I  have  had  little  consolation  or  joy.  Such,  with  little 
variation,  has  been  my  mental  state,  very  nearly  from  the  time 
of  my  coming  to  the  Fish-ponds ;  for  I  had  not  been  here  more 
than  a  fortnight  before  I  found  myself  perfectly  recovered,  though 
my  pulse  continued  too  high.  It  has  long  subsided,  and  exhibits, 
the  doctor  assures  me,  every  indication  of  confirmed  health. 

With  respect  to  my  future  prospects  and  plans,  they  are 
necessarily  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty.  I  am  fully  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  relinquishing  my  pastoral  charge  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  I  shall  do  in  an  official  letter  to  the  Church,  &» 
soon  as  I  leave  Dr.  Cox,  which  I  believe  will  be  at  the  expiration 
of  the  quarter  from  my  coming.  My  return  to  Cambridgeshire 
was  extremely  ill-judged,  I  am  convinced ;  nor  had  I  the  smallest 
intention  of  doing  it,  until  I  was  acquainted  with  the  generous 
interposition  of  my  friends,  to  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  my 
declining  to  live  among  them  would  appear  a  most  ungrateful 
return.  I  most  earnestly  request  that  they  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  the  intention  I  have  named,  of  declining  the  pastoral 
charge,  does  not  proceed  from  any  such  motive,  but  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  my  situation  and  a  sense  of  duty.  I  propose  to  lay 
aside  preaching  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth. 
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Hease  to  remember  me  affectionately  and  respectfully  to  your 
cousin,  and  all  inquiring  friends,  as  if  named. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  and  obliged  friend, 

BoBEBT  Hall. 

P.  S.  Please  to  present  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  HoUick 
and  your  daughter. 


XL— TRANSMITTING  A  PRAYER  FOUND  AMONGST  THE  PAPERS 
OF  HIS  DECEASED  WIFE. 

John  Sheppard  to  Lord  Byron, 

FbOXE,  SbSCEBSET,  NoY.  2l8t,  1821. 

Mr  Lord  :  More  than  two  years  since  a  lovely  and  beloved 
wife  was  taken  from  me  by  lingering  disease,  after  a  very,  short 
onion.  She  possessed  unvarying  gentleness  and  fortitude,  and  a 
piety  60  retiring  as  rarely  to  disclose  itself  in  words,  but  so 
influential  as  to  produce  unifoi*m  benevolence  of  conduct.  In 
the  last  hour  of  life,  after  a  farewell  look  on  a  lately  bom  and 
only  infant,  for  whom  she  had  evinced  inexpressible  affection, 
her  last  whispers  were,  "  God's  happiness  I  God's  hap5)iness  I" 
Since  the  second  anniversary  of  her  decease,  I  have  read  some 
papers  which  no  one  had  seen  during  her  life,  and  which  contain 
her  most  secret  thoughts.  I  am  induced  to  communicate  to  your 
Lordship  a  passage  from  these  papers,  which  there  is  no  doubt 
refers  to  yourself,  as  I  have  more  than  once  heard  the  writer 
mention  your  agility  on  the  rocks  at  Hastings. 

^^  Oh,  my  God,  I  take  encouragement  from  the  assurance  of 

Thy  Word,  to  pray  to  Thee  in  behalf  of  one  for  whom  I  have 

lately  been  much  interested.    May  the  person  to  whom  I  allude 

(and  who  is  now,  we  fear,  as  much  distinguished  for  his  neglect 
32 
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of  Thee,  as  for  the  transcendent  talent  Thou  hast  bestowed  on 
him)  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  own  danger,  and  led  to  seek 
that  peace  of  mind,  in  a  proper  sense  of  religion,  which  he  has 
found  this  world's  enjoyments  unable  to  procure!  Do  Thou 
grant  that  his  future  example  may  be  productive  of  far  more  ex- 
tensive benefit  than  his  past  conduct  and  writings  have  been  of 
evil ;  and  may  the  Sun  of  righteofisness,  which  we  trust  will,  at 
some  future  period,  arise  on  him,  be  bright  in  proportion  to  the 
darkness  of  those  clouds  which  guilt  has  raised  around  him,  and 
the  balm  which  it  bestows  healing  and  soothing  in  proportion 
to  the  ke'enness  of  that  agony  which  the  punishment  of  his  vices 
has  inflicted  on  him !  May  the  hope  that  the  sincerity  of  my 
own  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  holiness,  and  the  approval  pf 
my  own  love  to  the  Great  Author  of  religion,  will  render  the 
prayer,  and  every  other  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  more  effica- 
cious.  Cheer  me  in  the  path  of  duty;  but  let  me  not  forget, 
that,  while  we  are  permitted  to  animate  ourselves  to  exertion  by 
every  innocent  motive,  these  are  but  the  lesser  streams  which 
may  serve  to  increase  the  current,  but  which,  deprived  of  the 
grand  fountain  of  good  (a  deep  conviction  of  inborn  sin,  and 
firm  belief  in  the  eflScacy  of  Christ's  ^eath  for  the  salvation  of 
those  who  trust  in  Him,  and  really  wish  to  serve  Him),  would 
soon  dry  up,  and  leave  us  barren  of  every  virtue  as  before. 

"Hastwos,  July  8l8t,  1814." 

There  is  nothing,  my  Lord,  in  this  extract,  which,  in  a  liter- 
ary  sense,  can  at  all  interest  you ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to 
you  worthy  of  reflection  how  deep  and  expansive  a  concern 
for  the  happiness  of  others,  the  Christain  faith  can  awaken  in 
youth  and  prosperity.  Here  is  nothing  poetical  .and  splendid,  as 
in  the  expostulatory  homage  of  M.  De  Lamartine  ;  but  here  is 
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the  mblimej  mj  Lord ;  for  this  intercession  was  offered,  on  yonr 
account,  to  the  Supreme  source  of  happiness.  It  sprang  from  a 
faith  more  confirmed  than  that  of  the  French  poet,  aod  from  a 
charity  which,  in  combination  with  faith,  showed  its  power  un- 
impaired amid  the  languors  and  pains  of  approaching  dissolution. 
I  will  hope  that  a  prayer,  which  I  am  sure  was  deeply  sincere, 
may  not  be  always  unavailiog. 

It  would  add  nothing^  my  Lord,  to  the  fame  with  which  your 
genius  has  surrounded  you,  for  an  unknown  and  obscure  indi- 
vidaal  to  express  his  admiration  of  it.  I  had  rather  be  num- 
bered with  those  who  wish  and  pray  that  "  wisdom  from  above," 
and»"  peace,"  and  '.'joy,"  may  enter  such  a  mind. 

John  Sheppabd. 


Xn.— ANSWER  TO  PRECEDING  LETTER. 

Lord  Byron  to  Bev.  Mr,  Sh^ppard. 

Pisi,  December  8d,  1821. 
Sm :  I  have  received  your  letter.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
extract  which  it  contains  has  affected  me,  because  it  would  im- 
ply a  want  of  all  feeling  to  have  read  it  with  indifference. 
Though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  intended  by  the  writer 
for  mc,  yet  the  date,  the  place  where  it  was  written,  with  some 
other  circumstances  that  you  mention,  render  the  allusion  prob- 
able. But  for  whomsoever  it  was  meant,  I  have  read  it  with  all 
the  pleasure  which  can  arise  from  so  melancholy  a  topic.  I  say 
pleasure,  because  your  brief  and  simple  picture  of  the  life  and 
demeanor  of  the  excellent  person,  whom  I  trust  you  will  again 
meet,  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  admiration  due  to  her 
virtues  and  her  pure  and  unpretending  piety.    Her  last  moments 
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were  particularly  striking,  and  I  do  not  know  that,  in  the  course 
of  reading  ihe  story  of  mankind,  and  still  less  in  my  observa- 
tions upon  the  existing  portion,  I  ever  met  with  any  thing  so  un- 
ostentatiously beautifbl.  Indisputably,  the  firm  believers  in  the 
Gospel  have  a  great  advantage  over  all  others,  for  this  simple 
reason :  that,  if  true,  they  will  have  their  reward  hereafter ;  and 
if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they  can  be  but'with  the  infidel  in  his 
eternal  sleep,  having  had  the  assistance  of  an  exalted  hope, 
through  life,  without  subsequent  disaj^intment,  since  (at  the 
worse  for  them)  ^'  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  arise,''  not  even 
sorrow.  But  a  man's  creed  does  not  depend  upon  himself;  who 
can  say  I  will  believe  this,  that,  or  the  other?  and,  least  of  all, . 
that  which  he  least  can  comprehend?  I  have,  however,  ob- 
served those  who  have  begun  life  with  extreme  faith,  have  in 
the  end  greatly  narrowed  it,  as  Chillingworth,  Clarke  (who 
ended  as  an  Arian),  Bayle,  and  Gibbon  (once  a  Catholic),  and 
some  others  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  the  early  sceptic  to  end  in  a  firm  belief,  like  Mauper- 
tius  and  Henry  Kirke  White.  But  my  business  is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter,  and  not  to  make  a  dissertation.  1  am  obliged  to 
you  for  your  good  wishes,  and  more  than  obliged  by  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  papers  of  the  beloved  object  whose  qualities  you 
have  so  well  described  in  a  few  words.  I  can  assure  you,  that 
a.11  the  fame  which  ever  cheated  humanity  into  higher  notions 
of  its  own  importance,  would  never  weigh  in  my  mind  against 
the  pure  and  pious  interest  which  a  virtuous  bemg  may  be 
pleased  to  take  in  my  welfare.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  would 
not  exchange  the  prayer  of  the  deceased  in  my  behalf,  for  the 
united  glory  of  Homer,  Csesar,  and  Napoleon,  could  audi  be  ac- 
cumulated upon  a  liting  head.     Do  me  at  least  the  jostioe  to 
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suppose  that  '^  Video  mtHora  prohoque^^'  however  the  "  deteriora 

iequor"  may  have  heeu  applied  to  my  conduct.    I  have  the 

honor  to  be  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Btbon. 

P.  S.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  addressing  a  clergyman,  but 
I  presume  that  you  will  not  be  afironted  by  the  mistake  (if  it  is 
one)  on  the  address  of  this  letter.  One  who  has  so  well  ex- 
plained and  deeply  felt  the  doctrines  of  religion,  will  excuse  the 
error  which  led  me  to  believe  him  its  minister. 


Xni.— BISHOP  PORTEUS  AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
Mrs.  OratU  to  Mrs.  Broton, 

Edindubqh,  25th  January,  1811. 

Mr  DEAR  Mrs.  Brown  :  I  lose  no  time  in  telling  you  how 
glad  I  am  to  hear  of  you,  and  to  know,  by  added  experience, 
how  good  and  kind  you  are  in  thinking  of,  and  acting  for  me. 
How  happy  for  a  poor  mortal  like  me,  tossed  from  one  exigency 
to  another,  to  have  friends  so  attached  and  attentive  as  all  mine, 
in  different  ways,  have  been ! 

My  time  is  at  present  very  much  occupied,  but  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  a  short  interval  of  leisure  to  tell  you  what  I  am  sure 
you  wjU  be  interested  in  hearing — the  particulars  of  the  final  in- 
terview between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don,* which  have  lately  been  communicated  to  me  from  a  source 
which  appears  to  me'  quite  authentic.  Among  other  good  people 
with  whom  my  informant  is  intimate  is  Mr.  Owen,  minister  of 
Fulham,  who  was  in  a  manner  the  Bishop's  parish  clergyman, 

•  Dr.  Porteua. 
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and  long  his  chaplain.  Mr.  Owen  gave  mj  friend  an  account 
of  this  interview,  as  the  Bishop  gave  it  to  him  two  dajs  before 
his  death. 

It  seems  his  Royal  Highness  had  sent  ont  a  summons  for  a 
great  military  review,  which  was  to  take  place  on  a  Sunday. 
The  Bishop  had  been  confined,  and  did  not  hope  nor,  I  suppose, 
wish  ever  in  this  world  to  go  out  again.  He  ordered  his  cai^ 
riage,  however,  upon  hearing  this,  proceeded  to  Carlton  House, 
and  waited  on  the  Prince,  who  received  him  very  graciously. 
He  said,  "  I  am  come,  sir,  urged  by  my  regard  to  yotk,  to  your 
father,  and  to  this  great  nation,  who  are  anxiously  beholding 
every  public  action  of  yours.  I  am  on  the  verge  of  time ;  new 
prospects  open  to  me ;  the  favor  of  human  beings  or  their  dis- 
pleasure, is  as  nothing  to  me  now.  I  am  come  to  warn  your 
Royal  Highness  of  the  awful  consequences  of  your  breaking 
down  the  very  little  that  remains  of  distinction  to  the  day  that 
the  Author  of  all  power  has  hallowed  and  set  apart  for  himself.** 
He  went  on  in  pathetic  terms  to  represent  the  awful  responsi- 
bility to  which  the  Prince  exposed  himself,  and  how  much  bene- 
fit or  injuiy  might  result  to  the  inmiortal  souls  of  millions  by  his 
consulting  or  neglecting  the  revealed  win  of  the  King  of  kings ; 
and,  after  much  tender  and  awful  exhortation,  concluded  with 
saying,  "You  see  how  your  father,  greatly  your  inferior  in 
talent  and  capacity,  has  been  a  blessing  to  all  aroimd  him  and 
to  the  nation  at  large,  because  he  made  it  the  study  and  business 
of  his  life  to  exert  all  his  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  people,  to 
study  and  to  do  the  wDl  of  God,  and  to  give  an  example  to  the 
world  of  a  life  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  Christian  morality ; 
he  has  been  an  object  of  respect  and  veneration  to  the  whole 
world  for  so  doing.     If  he  has  done  much,  you,  with  your  ex- 
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cellent  abilities  and  pleasing  and  popular  manners,  may  do  much 
more.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  remain  stationary  in  this  aw- 
ful crisis ;  you  must  rise  to  true  glory  and  renown,  and  lead 
millions  in  the  same  path  by  the  power  of  your  example,  or  sink 
to  sudden  and  perpetual  ruin,  aggravated  by  the  great  numbers 
whom  your  fall  wDl  draw  with  you  to  the  same  destruction. 
And  now,  were  I  able  to  rise,  or  were  any  one  here  who  would 
assist  me,  I  should,  with  the  awiiil  feeling  of  a  dying  man,  give 
my  last  blessing  to  your  Boyal  Highness."  The  Prince,  upon 
this,  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  Bishop, 
who  bestowed  upon  him,  with  folded  hands,  his  dying  benedic- 
tion ;  the  Prince  then,  in  the  most  gracious  and  affecting  man- 
ner, assisted  him  himself  to  go  down,  and  put  him  into  his  car- 
riage. The  Bishop  went  home,  never  came  out  again,  and  died 
the  fifth  day  after.  On  hearing  of  his  death,  the  Prince  shut 
himself  up,  and  was  heard  by  his  attendants  to  sob  as  under 
deep  affliction.  . 

I  think  I  have  now  given  you  a  brief  but  faithful  account  of 
this  transaction  as  I  heard  it,     *     *     *     *     * 

I  can  easily  believe  that  a  miud  so  well  regulated  as  yours, 
has  in  itself  resources  that  make  ''quiet,  though  sad,  the  rem- 
nant of  your  days."  But  I  think  that  a  life  somewhere  bal- 
anced between  your  pensive  tranquillity  and  my  ever-during 
bustle  would  be  preferable  to  either.  Such  is  that  of  our  dear 
friend  and  sister  at  Jordanhill,  whose  felicities  I  have  been  cele- 
brating ever  since  I  returned  here.  Bemember  me  in  all  kind- 
ness to  your  mother  and  aimt,  and  believe  me,  most  affection- 
ately, dear  old  firiend,  yours  always, 

Anne  Grant. 
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XIV.— DUTY  OF  THE  CLERGY  TOWARD  THE  TWO  ORDERS  OF 
SOCIETY. 
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2V.  Thamaa  Arnold  to  Itw,  Augustus  Ears, 

December  24th,  1880. 
I  have  longed  very  much  to  see  yoa,  over  and  above  mj 
general  wisli  that  we  could  meet  oftener,  ever  since  the  fearful 
state  of  our  poor  has  announced  itself  even  to  the  blindest.  My 
dread  is  that  vrhen  the  Special  Commissioners  shall  have  done 
their  -work  (necessary  and  just  I  most  cordially  agree  with  you 
that  it  is),  the  richer  classes  will  relapse  into  their  old  callous- 
ness, and  the  seeds  be  sown  of  a  far  more  deadly  and  irreme- 
diable quarrel  hereafter.  If  you  can  get  Arthur  Young's 
"  Travels  in  France,'*  I  think  you  will  be  greatly  struck  with 
their  applicability  to  our  own  times  and  country.  He  shows  how 
deadly  was  the  hatred  of  the  peasantry  toward  their  lords,  and 
how  in  1789  the  chateaux  were  destroyed  and  the  families  of  the  |    i 

gentry  insulted,  from  a  common  feeling  of  hatred  to  all  who  had  f    ti 

made  themselves  and  the  poor  two  orders^  and  who  were  now  to  1    e 

pay  the  penalty  of  having  put  asunder  what  God  had  joined.  j    b 

At  this  moment,  Carlyle  tells  the  poor  that  they  and  the  rich  are  j    b 

enemies,  and  that  to  destroy  the  propei*ty  of  an  enemy,  whether  bv 
fire  or  otherwise,  is  always  lawful  in  war.    A  devil's  doctrine  |     ^ 

certainly,  and  devilishly  applied ;  but  unquestionably,  our  aris-  t 

tocratical  manners  and  habits  have  made  us  and  the  poor  two  1 

distinct  and  unsympathizing  bodies,  and  from  want  of  sympathy 
I  fear  the  transition  to  enmity  is  but  too  easy,  when  distress  em- 
bitters the  feelings,  and  the  sight  of  others  in  luxury  makes  that 
distress  still  more  intolerable.  This  is  the  plague  spot,  to  my 
mind,  in  our  whole  state  of  society,  which  must  be  removed  or 


1 


\ 
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the  whole  mudt  perish. '  And,  under  God,  it  is  for  the  clergy  to 
come  forward  boldly  and  begin  to  combat  it.  If  you  read 
Isaiah,  ch.  v.,  3-32  v. ;  Jeremiah,  ch.  v.,  22-30  v. ;  Amps,  ch. 
iv. ;  Habakknk,  ch.  ii. ;  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  written 
to  the  same  people,  a  little  before  the  second  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, you  wiU  be  struck,  I  think,  with  the  close  resemblance  of 
our  own  state  to  that  of  the  Jews ;  while  the  state  of  the  Greek 
churches  to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  is  wholly  different,  because, 
from  their  thin  population  and  better  political  circumstances, 
poverty  among  them  is  hardly  noticed,  and  our  duties  to  the  poor 
are  consequently  much  less  prominently  brought  forward.  And 
unluckily,  our  Evangelicals  read  St.  Paul  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  think  very  little  of  consulting  most 
those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  addressed  to  persons  circum- 
stanced most  like  ourselves.  I  want  to  get  up  a  real  >'  Poor 
Man's  Magazine,''  which  should  not  bolster  up  abuses,  nor  veil 
iniquities,  nor  prose  to  the  poor  as  children ;  but  should  address 
them  in  the  style  of  Cobbett,  plainly,  boldly,  and  in  sincerity, 
excusing  nothing,  concealing  nothing,  misrepresenting  nothing, 
but  speaking  the  very  whole  truth  in  love,  Cobbett-like  in  style, 
but  Christian  in  spirit.  Now  you  are  the  man,  I  think,  to  join 
with  me  in  such  a  work,  and  most  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  you 
would  think  of  it.  *  *  *  I  should  be  for  putting  my  name 
to  whatever  I  wrote  of  this  natuiye,  for  I  think  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance our  addresses  should  be  those  of  substantive  and  tangi- 
ble persons,  and  not  of  anonymous  shadows. 
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XV.— MORAL  USES  OF  A  POOR  CTiASfi. 
Alexander  Knox  to  Biehop  Jebb, 

December  28ih,  1801 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Jebb  :  I  received  your  letter  on  Chrifitmas 
day,  in  my  bed ;  not  being  able  to  rise,  in  consequence  of  bilious 
sickness,  until  after  the  post  hour. 

As  to  jour  charity  sermon,  I  fear  the  text  in  Isaiah  would 
be  too  far  about.  I  happened  to  be  looking  into  a  pamphlet, 
sent  me  a  day  or  two  before  from  London,  and  I  thought  I  saw 
some  topics  which  would  furnish  a  good  body  for  such  a  du- 
course. 

^'  No  large  community  can  long  subsist  without  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  members  being  destined  to  laborious  situatioas 
and  dependent  circumstances;  it  cannot  long  subsist  without 
food  and  clothing ;  and  these  cannot  be  attained  without  labor ; 
and  men  generally  will  not  labor  but  upon  the  urgency  of  neces- 
sity. If  every  man  was  provided  with  a  stock  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  had  wealth  to  purchase  them,  we  should  see  few 
shuttles  in  motion,  and  few  ploughs  turning  up  the  soil,  till  the 
time  came  when,  having  wasted  their  resources,  distress  would 
compel  some  to  the  loom,  others  to  the  field." 

''  In  a  civilized  state,  besides  food  and  clothing,  much  do- 
mestic service  is  necessary ;  of  ;which  a  great  part  being  neither 
elegant  nor  unlaborious,  will  not  commonly  be  performed  by 
those  who  can  avoid  it,  which  all  may  do  who  are  under  no  im- 
mediate pressure  or  fear  of  want.  Therefore,  without  such  a 
degree  of  indigence  in  society  as  may  dispose  some  to  undergo 
the  daily  drudgery  of  life,  and  such  a  degree  of  affluence  as 
may  enable  others  to  reward  them  for  it,  we  could  expect  to 
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find  but  little  either  of  domestic  neatness  or  comfort.  Want, 
in  the  political  machine,  is  the  weight  necessary  to  keep  it  in 
motion ;  and  all  that  can  or  ought  to  be  done  is  duly  to  regu- 
late it." 

"  Hence,  it  will  follow,  that,  to  preserve  society  from  sinking 
into  its  savage  state,  in  which  every  man  must  be  content  to 
fish  and  hunt  for  himself,  and  to  wear  the  skin  of  the  beast  he 
has  slain,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  must  depend  for  their 
subsistence  on.  the  toils  of  husbandry  or  usefril  manufactures 
and  domestic  service ;  which  implies  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  ♦  ♦  of  those  who  have  nothing  but  their  labor  to 
bring  to  market ;  and  of  those  who  come  with  a  price  in  their 
hands  to  purchase  it/' 

Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  above  paragraphs  con* 
tain  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  at  least  the  political  final  cause 
of  poverty.  And,  I  conceive,  it  might  be  expanded  into  a  much 
larger  detail  of  the  benefits  arising  to  the  higher  classes  from  this 
providential  arrangement.  In  short,  to  this  arrangement  the 
higher  classes,  as  such,  ore  their  civil  existence. 

The  text,  then,  out  of  which  such  remarks  might  best  grow, 
would,  perhaps,  b^  Dent,  xv.,  11 :  ^'  The  poor  shall  never  cease 
out  of  the  land.  Therefore,  I  command  thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt 
open  thy  hands  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy 
needy  in  thy  land." 

"The  poor  shall  never  cease,"  et^.  ♦  ♦  Why?  because 
the  ceasing  of  poverty  would  be  taking  the  weight  off  the  great 
machine ;  and  because  the  ceasing  of  the  poor  would  be  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  instrumental  agency  subserving  to  civil 
comfort.  Is  not,  then,  such  an  appointment  worthy  of  eternal 
wisdom  ? 
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The  luxuries  of  the  great,  as  to  personal  comfort,  might  be 
dispensed  with ;  but,  in  a  civil  and  political  L'ght,  thej  too  have 
their  use ;  yea,  and  in  a  moral  light  also.  But  even  those  con- 
veniences which  we  must  all  value,  the  accommodations  of  our 
houses  and  our  persons,  of  our  sedentary  and  our  active  hours, 
the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear,  every  thing,  in  short,  which 
forms  our  extrinsic  comfort,  flows  to  us  from  that  providential 
adjustment  of  continued  poverty. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  from  the  same  source  arose  our  fathers' 
leisure  as  our  own;  and,  hence,  how  infinite  our  intellectual 
blessings !  Who,  of  an  enlarged  mind,  would  willingly  relin- 
quish the  happiness  of  an  improved  and  exercised  understaDd- 
ing?  What  lover  of  science,  what  admirer  of  classic  elegance 
and  simplicity,  what  inquirer  into  the  moral  relations  between 
man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  his  God,  would  be  willing 
to  have  all  at  once  swept  from  his  mind  by  a  dark,  vacant,  and 
everlasting  oblivion  ?  Yet,  if  these  are  blessings,  Ihey  also  are 
chiefly  owing  to  the  same  cause,  which,  by  the  permanent  stim- 
ulation of  want,  has  roused  mankind  from  indolence  into  that 
series  of  exertions  which  has  given  rise  to  all  the  rest. 

Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primiisque  per  artem 
Movit  agros,  curls  acuens  mortalia  corda. 

With  what  ju3t  and  graqious  fitness,  then,  is  the  subsequeDl 
command  given  ?  How  becoming  the  source  of  goodness  and 
happiness  ?  Every  humane  mind  hears  with  pleasure  that  other 
injunction,  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
com ;''  but  this,  resting  on  the  same  ground  of  justice,  rises  far 
above  it  in  importance.  The  very  terms  are  exquisitely  suitable. 
^^  Therefore,  I  command  thee : "  in  no  instance  is  the  language 
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more  authoritative.  As  if  he  had  said,  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  exist- 
ence  of  poverty  is  my  direct  and  special  appointment,  as  being 
indispensable  to  your  civil  welfare.  Therefore,  on  the  fairest 
principle,  I  enjoin  a  just  acknowledgment  of  that  benefit.  You 
are  to  be  the  daily  objects  of  my  bounty ;  and  the  chief  of  that 
bounty  shall  be  conveyed  to  you  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  poor.  You  owe  me  a  return  for  this  bounty,  and  they  who 
are  my  instruments  in  giving,  are  my  appointed  agents  for  re* 
ceiving :  "  Therefore,  I  command  thee." 

But  there  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  natural  tie.  It  is  not  for 
one  of  another  nature  or  other  feelings  I  am  solicitous ;  it  is  thy 
brother  to  whom  I  enjoin  thee  to  open  thy  hand,  ♦  ♦  ♦  to 
whom  thou  oughtest  to  be  kind,  if  for  this  reason  only,  because 
you  are  "  of  one  blood,"  ♦  ♦  ♦  creatures  of  like  passions. 
Thy  own  weaknesses  and  wants,  therefore,  are  so  many  advo- 
cates within  thee  for  his.  But  he  is  "  thy  poor,  and  thy  needy, 
in  thy  land."  This  returns  to  the  main  argument,  the  civil  con- 
nection between  the  rich  and  poor.  He  is  an  appendage  to  thy 
civil  existence,  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  necessary  part  of  the  great  body. 
*'  The  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  K  the  whole  body 
were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing?  if  the  whole  body  were 
hearing,  where  were  the  smelling?  and  if  they  were  all  one 
member,  where  were  the  body?  The  eye,  therefore,  cannot  say 
unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor,  again,  the  head  to 
the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more,  those  mem- 
bers of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble,  are  more  neces- 
sary." The  poor,  then,  being  as  it  were  the  hands  and  feet  of 
the  body  politic,  it  is  most  fitly  said,  "  thy  poor  and  thy  needy." 
They  are  one  with  their  superiors  as  to  unity  of  action.  They 
should  be  one,  therefore,  in  just  sustenance ;  in  sympathetic  ten- 
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derness ;  and  in  every  instance,  of  requisite  care.  This  is  the 
voice  of  reason,  of  interest,  of  nature,  and  of  God.  ^^  Thou  shall 
open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother." 

Various  are  the  duties  which  this  command  embraces.  But 
none  more  peculiarly  or  distinctly  than  in  meeting  their  opening 
wants  and  weaknesses,  and  fitting  them  betimes  for  sustaining 
their  lot  with  credit  and  comfort.  It  is  the  great  end  of  all  the 
divine  dispensations  to  diffuse  and  heighten  happiness.  But,  in 
this  lower  world,  Grod  has  been  pleased,  as  it  were,  to  abridge 
His  own  power  as  to  direct  exercise,  and  to  commit  in  a  great 
degree  to  man's  agency  the  executing  of  His  beneficial  purposes ; 
as  if  every  blessing  here  were  to  be  conveyed  in  the  way  of  me- 
diation. What,  therefore,  must  be  the  divine  complacency  when 
He  beholds  His  adorable  design  in  progress,  in  consequence  of 
an  harmonious  cooperation  of  all  the  difierent  agencies.  To 
supply  physical  wants  is,  as  has  been  stated,  the  function  of  the 
poor.  To  manufacture  and  distribute  mental,  intellectual,. and 
m'oral  comfort,  is  the  high  allotment  of  superior  classes.  God 
has  so  ordered  matters  that  the  former  function  is  steadily  per- 
formed. But  what  a  reckoning  will  the  rich  and  great  have  if 
they  do  not  perform  theirs  I  What  are  God's  findl  designs  as  to 
human  society  He  has  not  fully  revealed.  But  universality  of 
moral  happiness  is  intimated.  The  progress,  however,  is  aw- 
fully committed,  in  a  great  degree  as  already  hinted,  to  society 
itself.^  We  have  made  some  progress,  doubtless.  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  what  were  these  islands  ?  who,  then,  can  say 
how  far  civilization  might  be  carried  ?  But  we  do  not  yet  know 
and  feel,  in  this  less  happy  island  particularly,  what  the  evils  of 
barbarism  are ;  and  how  can  we  so  remove  them  as  by  the  very 
duty  of  this  day?    To  multiply  moral  and  religious  mechanists, 
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servants,  and  laborers,  is  the  only  way  we  can  at  present  leaven 
the  lump.     And,  so  sure  as  we  faithfully  endeavor,  God  will 


Such,  my  good  friend,  are  the  crude  hints  of  a  less  common 
kind  which  have  occurred  to  me.  Use  or  not  just  as  suits. 
Whatever  I  send  you,  is  always  yours  to  throw  by,  just  as  much 
as  to  take  up.  What  you  say  of  my  little  work  is  gratifying  to 
me.  I  did  not  forget  you,  but  there  has  been  an  omission 
either  at  the  post-office  or  the  castle. 

Most  truly  yours,  Alexander  Enox. 


XVL— COURSE  TO  BE  PURSUED  ON  RECEIVING  A  CHALLENGE. 

Bev,  J>r,  J,  M.  Jfaaon  to  Capt ,  U,  8.  Army, 

New  York,  Jan.  10th,  1814. 
Mt  DEAR  Sm :  I  deeply  sympathize  with  you  in  the  trial  to 
which  your  public  duty  and  Christian  virtue  have  been  put  by 
a  challenge  from  one  of  your  brother  officers  ;  and  am  rejoiced 
and  consoled  by  the  triumph,  thus  far,  of-  all  that  is  good  and 
holy,  of  all  that  is  rational  and  true,  of  all  that  is  magnanimous 
and  brave,  in  refusing  from  principle  to  fight  a  duel ;  in  which 
fools  and  atheists,  madmen  and  cut  throats,  and  cowards,  have 
courage  enough  to  engage  on  the  slightest  provocation,  but 
which  it  requires  that  rare  virtue,  moral  heroianij  to  decline  on 
the  greatest.  At  the  same  time,  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
course  which  in  this  stage  of  the  business  you  seem  inclined  to 
take.  Direct  appeals  to  the  public  ought  to  be  the  last  resort. 
It  is  hardly  military  to  adop^,  without  fnaJ  necessity,  an  im- 
military  mode  of  defence.    You  have  a  regular  military  form  of 
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redress,  which  bj  all  means  oaght  to  be  tried,  before  70a  pre- 
sent yourself  at  the  bar  of  the  pubb'c. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  given  no  plausible  reason 
of  dissatisfaction  to  the  challenger.  Be  very  sure  on  this  head ; 
and  be  not  fastidious.  If  you  have  in  any  way  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  injure  him,  honor  and  generosity  combine  with 
justice  and  religion  to  enforce  the  utmost  extent  of  reparation 
consistent  with  their  united  claims.  If  you  have  done  no 
wrong,  then  the  process  is  short ;  have  the  challenger  and  his 
second  immediately  arrested  and  tried  by  a  court-martial,  under 
the  "  Bules  and  Articles  of  War."  You  may  prefer  solid  charges, 
and  touch  no  others.  You  will,  of  course,  be  certain  of  your 
proofs;  and  will  not  fail  to  keep  for  inspection  the  written 
challenge,  if  such  an  one  was  sent. 

I  trust  you  will  keep  yourself  perfectly  cool ;  but  insbt  on  a 
court-martial.  Provided  you  can  fairly  make  out  your  case, 
and  should  the  court  not  do  you  justice,  appeal  to  a  general 
court-martial.  Should  you  fail  there,  appeal  to  God  and  your 
country,  and  resign  a  sword  which  you  cannot  wear  without 
crime.  I  pray  you  to  put  it  fully  to  the  test,  whether  the 
"  Articles  of  War  "are  an  unmeaning  letter  or  not.  Reap  the 
honor  of  arraying  public  principle  against  private  depravity. 
But  as  you  love  your  country,  as  you  would  not  be  a  perjured 
soldier,  as  you  fear  God,  as  you  look  for  reward  to  that  eternity, 
as  you  would  not  break  the  hearts  of  your  best  friends,  as  you 
would  not  scandalize  the  wise  and  good,  and  be  cast  away  firom 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  present  life — persist,  inflexibly 
persist  in  refusing  the  challenge.  My  prayers  arc  for  you  in 
this  time  of  need.  Affectionately  yours, 

J.  M.  Mason. 
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XVII.— PASTORAL  EXHORTATION. 

Bishop  of  Exeter  to  Lord  Mdon* 

Mt  dear  Lord  :  I  take  blame  to  myself  for  having,  as  I 
fear,  obtruded  on  you  some '  important  matters  of  coEsideration 
at  a  time  when  you  were  not  prepared  to  admit  them ;  or  in  a 
manner  which  may  have  been  deemed  too  earnest  and  importunate. 

•  Dr.  Philpotta,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  connected  with  Lord  Eldon  by 
marriage,  hearing  of  his  extreme  indisposition,  called  upon  him,  and  prayed 
with  him.  Not  having  touched  on  any  topic  that  was  distasteful,  this  visit 
passed  ofif  most  satisfactorily.  The  next  time  Mr.  Pennington  appeared,  the 
patient  said,  **  I  have  had  another  doctor  since  I  saw  you.**  "  I  am  glad  of  it," 
said  the  worthy  apothecary.  **  Oh,  but,'*  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  he  w&s  a  spirit- 
ual doctor,  not  a  medicaL  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  paid  me  a  visit,  and  after 
setting  a  little  by  me,  and  observing  me  look  very  ill,  he  got  up  and  bolted 
the  door,  and  knelt  down  by  me.  *  Let  us  pray,*  he  said.  He  did  pray,  and 
such  a  prayer !  I  never  heard  such  a  prayer.**  A  few  days  subsequently,  as 
was  gathered  from  Lord  Eldon*s  own  statement,  the  Bishop  repeated  his  visit, 
and  after  some  religious  conversation  with  him,  was  alarmed  by  finding  the 
entire  self-satisfaction  with  which  he  looked  back  on  the  whole  of  his  past  life, 
and  his  great  seeming  reliance  upon  his  own  merits.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a 
faithful  Christian  pastor,  who  must  not  regard  the  rank  or  station,  of  a  dying 
man,  the  Bishop  tried  in  mild  terms  to  remind  him  that  we  have  all 
followed  too  much  the  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts;  and 
that,  confessing  our  faults,  we  ought  to  look  elsewhere  for  pardon, 
than  to  the  recollection  of  the  good  works  which  we  may  rashly  impute  to 
ourselves.  The  old  peer  thereupon  became  very  refractory,  thinking  that 
some  personal  disrespect  was  shown  to  him,  and  that  a  slur  was  meant  to  be 
cast  upon  his  conduct  as  a  public  man,  which  he  had  ever,  regarded  as  most 
spotless,  as  well  as  consistent.  He  was  particularly  indignant  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  charge  coming  from  one  whom,  notwithstanding  a  show  of  outward 
civility  he  had  regarded  with  some  secret  suspicion,  from  the  part  at  last  taken 
by  the  right  Reverend  Prelate  respecting  Catholic  emancipation ;  and  he  con- 
sidered it  particularly  hard  to  bear  taunts  from  such  a  quarter.  As  the  ex- 
Chancellor  displayed  some  impatience  and  even  resentment,  the  pious  divine 
in  vain  strove  to  make  him  understand  that  the  only  object  of  this  conference 
was  to  call  his  attention  to  spiritual  things ;  and  having  exhausted  all  the 
means  which  the  acutest  Intellect,  the  deepest  knowledge,  and  the  most  win- 
33 
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That  joa  pardon  the  intrasion  I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  yoa 
ascribe  what  may  have  been  ill-timed  or  ill  considered  to  the 
trae  cause — an  anxions  wish  to  lead  a  highly-gifted  mind  like 
yours  to  those  thoughts  which  alone  can  satisfy  it.  Before  I 
leave  this  place,  instead  of  again  trespassing  on  you  in  person, 
I  have  resolved  to  commit  to  paper  a  few  considerations  which 
your  own  powerful  mind  will  know  how  to  improve,  and  which 
I  humbly  pray  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  impress,  so  far  as  thej 
accord  with  His  truth,  on  the  hearts  of  both  of  us.  I  con- 
template in  you,  my  dear  Lord,  an  object  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
I  see  a  man,  full  of  years  and  honors,  honors  richly  earned  (aj, 
were  they  tenfold  greater  than  they  are)  by  a  life  which, 
protracted  long  beyond  the  ordinary  ago  of  man,  has  been 
employed  during  all  the  period  of  service  in  promoting, 
strengthening,  and  securing  the  best  and  most  sacred  interests 
of  your  country.  I  see  in  you  the  faithful,  zealous,  and  most 
able  advocate  of  the  connection  of  true  religion  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Government  of  England.  I  see  in  you  one  who  has 
largely  benefited  the  generation  of  which  you  have  been  among 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments.  Seeing  and  feeling  this,  I 
am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  exhibit  a  little  even  of  unduo 
eagerness  to  perform  to  you  the  only  service  which  I  can  hope  to 
render — that  of  exciting  such  a  mind  to  those  reflections  by 
which,  after  serving  others,  it  can  now  do  the  best  and  surest 
service  to  itself.  In  truth,  those  reflections  are  few  and  brief, 
but  most  pregnant.     In  short,  my  dear  Lord,  I  would  seek  most 

ning  manners  could  supply,  was  obliged  to  retire  without,  in  anj  degree, 
making  the  imprrasion  he  desired.  Next  day  Lord  Eldon  received  the  aboTc 
beautiful  letter,  which,  no  doubt,  brought  him  to  a  right  frame  of  mind,  and 
which  may  be  perused  with  advantage  by  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of 
Ufe,  whether  in  health  or  sickness. — Lord  CampbdPi  Livet  of  the  Chanedhn 
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earnesilj  to  guard  jou  against  the  danger  whicli  arises  firom  tLe 
very  qualities  which  we  most  admire  in  you,  and  from  the 
actions  for  which  we  are  most  grateful  to  you.  That  danger  is, 
lest  you  contemplate  these  matters  with  too  much  satisfaction — 
lest  you  rest  upon  them  as  the  grounds  of  your  hope  of  final 
acceptance  with  God.  Oh !  my  dear  Lord,  the  hest  of  the  sons 
of  men  must  be  content,  or  rather  must  be  most  anxious,  to  look 
out  of  themselves,  and  above  themselves,  for  any  sure  hope,  I 
will  not  say  of  justification,  but  of  mercy.  Consider  the  infinite 
holiness  and  purity  of  God,  and  then  say  whether  any  man  was 
ever  fit  to  appear  at  His  tribunal.  Consider  the  demands  of  His 
law,  extending  to  the  most  secret  thoughts,  and  wishes,  and 
imaginations  of  the  heart ;  and  then  say  whether  you,  or  any 
one,  can  stand  before  Him  in  your  own  strength,  when  He  cometh 
to  judgment.  No :  it  is  as  sinners,  as  grievous  sinners,  we  shall, 
we  must  appear ;  and  the  only  plea  which  will  be  admitted  for 
us  is  the  righteousness  and  the  merits  of  our  crucified  Redeemer. 
If  we  place  any  reliance  on  our  own  poor  doings  or  fancied 
virtues,  those  very  virtues  will  be  our  snares,  our  downfall. 

Above  all  things,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty,  and  preeminently 
the  duty  of  the  purest  and  best  among  us,  to  cast  off  all  confi- 
dence in  ourselves,  and  thankfully  to  embrace  Christ's  most 
precious  ofier  on  the  terms  on  which  He  ofiers  it.  He  will  be 
our  Saviour  only  if  we  know,  and  feel,  and  humbly  acknowledge 
that  we  need  His  salvation.  He  will  be  more  and  more  our 
Saviour  in  proportion  as  we  more  and  more  love  and  rely  upon 
Him.  But  surely,  the  more  we  feel  and  deplore  our  own  sinful- 
ness, the  more  earnest  will  be  our  love,  the  firmer  oifr  reliance 
on  Him  who  alone  is  mighty  to  save.  Therefore  it  is  that  in 
preparing  ourselves  to  appear  before  Him,  the  less  we  think  of 
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wliat  we  may  fondly  deem  our  good  deeds  and  good  qualities, 
and  the  more  rigidly  we  eerutinize  oar  hearts,  and  detect  and 
deplore  our  manifold  sinfulness,  the  fitter  shall  we  be,  because  the 
more  deeply  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  and  of  the  incalco- 
lable  value  of  His  blessed  undertaking  and  suffering  for  us.  One 
word  only  more :  of  ourselves,  we  cannot  come  to  this  due  sense 
of  our  own  worthlessness ;  and  the  devil  is  always  ready  to 
tempt  our  weak,  hearts  with,  the  bait  which  is  most  taking  to 
many  among  us — confidence  in  ourselves.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  alone  can  give  us  that  only  knowledge  which  will  be  usefol 
to  us  at  the  last — the  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts,  of  their 
weakness,  their  wickedness,  and  of  the  way  of  God's  salvation, 
pardon  of  the  faithful  and  confiding  penitent  for  His  dear  Son's 
sake.  Oh !  my  dear  Lord,  may  you  and  I  be  found  among  the 
truly  penitent,  and  then  we  shall  have  our  perfect  consumipation 
and  bliss  among  the  truly  blessed. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  with  ^ue  veneration  and  regard,  your 
Lordship's  most  faithful  servant,  and  affectionate  brother  in 
Christ,  H.  Ezeteb. 


XVUL— ADVICE  TO  A  GOD-CHILD. 
Samud  Taylor  Coleridge  to  Adam  SMnmiti  K- 

Mt  deab  God-child  :  I  offer  up  the  same  fervent  prayer 
for  you  now,  as  I  did,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  when  yon  were 
baptized  into  Christ,  and  solemnly  received  as  a  Irving  member 
of  His  spiritual  body,  the  Chm*ch. 

Years  must  pass  before  you  will  be  able  to  read  with  an 
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nQderstanding  heart  what  I  now  write  ;  hnt  I  trust  that, the  all- 
gracious  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father 
of  mercies,  who,  hj  His  onlj  hegotton  Son  (all  mercies  in  one 
sovereign  mercy !),  has  redeemed  you  from  the  evil  ground,  and 
willed  you  to  be  bom  out  of  darkness,  but  into  light— out  of 
death,  but  into  life— out  of  sin,  but  into  righteousness— even 
into  the  Lord  our  righteousness ;  I  trust  that  He  will  graciously 
hear  the  prayers  of  your  dear  parents,  and  be  with  you  as  the 
spirit  of  health  and  growth  in  body  and  mind. 

My  dear  God-child,  you  received  from  Christ's  minister  at 
the  baptismal  fount,  as  your  Christian  name,  the  name  of  a  most 
dear  friend  of  your  father's,  and  who  was  to  me  even  as  a  son, 
the  late  Adam  Steinmitz,  whose  fervent  aspiration  and  ever  par- 
anK)unt  aim,  even  from  early  youth,  was  to  be  a  Christian  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed — ^in  will,  mind,  and  affections. 

I  too,  your  God-father,  have  known  what  the  enjoyments 
and  advantages  of  this  life  are,  and  what  the  more  refined  pleas- 
ures which  learning  and  intellectual  power  can  bestow;  and 
with  aU  the  experience  which  more  than  threescore  years  can 
give,  I  now,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  declare  to  you  (and 
earnestly  pray  that  you  may  hereafter  live  and  act  on  the  convic- 
tion), that  health  is  a  great  blessing — competence  obtained  by 
honorable  industry  is  a  great  blessing — and  a  great  blessing  it  is 
to  have  kind,  faithful,  honest  relatives ;  but  that  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings,  as  it  is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  privileges,  to  be,  indeed, 
a  Christian.  But  I  have  been  likewise,  through  a  large  portion 
of  my  later  life,  a  sufferer,  sorely  afflicted  with  bodily  pains,  lan- 
guors, and  bodily  infirmities,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
have,  with  few  and  brief  intervals,  been  confined  to  a  sick  room, 
and  at  this  moment,  in  great  weakness  and  heaviness,  write  from 
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a  sick-bed,  hopeless  of  a  recovery ;  *  and  I  thus,  on  the  rerj 
brink  of  the  grave*  solemnly  bear  witness  to  you  that  the  Al- 
mighty Redeemer,  most  gracious  in  His  promises  to  them  that 
truly  seek  Him,  is  faithful  to  perform  what  He  hath  promised, 
and  hath  preserved,  under  all  my  pains  and  infirmities,  the 
inward  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  with  the  supporting 
assurance  of  a  reconciled  Grod,  who  will  not  withdraw  His 
Spirit  from  me  in  the  conflict,  and  in  His  own  time  will  deliver 
me  from  the  evil  one. 

O,  my  dear  God-chDd!  eminently  blessed  are  those  who 
begin  early  to  seek,  fear,  and  love  their  God,  trusting  whoDy  in 
the  righteousness  and  mediation  of  their  Lord,  Redeemer, 
Saviour,  and  everlasting  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ  I 

O,  preserve  this  as  a  legacy  and  bequest  firom  your  unseen 
God-father  and  friend,  S.  T.  Colbbidox. 

July  IZth,  1884. 


XIX.— CONSOLATIONS  OF  RELIGION— BISHOP  HORN& 

Sir  W.  W.  FiBpyt  to  Eannak  Jfort. 

WiMPOUC  SrBXKT,  May  12th,  1808. 
Mt  dear  FniEin) :  To  have  written  to  me  at  all  so  kindly 
and  so  spontaneously  as  you  did,  excited  my  warmest  gratitude ; 
but  to  follow  it  up  by  another  most  friendly  and  delightful  letter, 
convinces  me  that  you  will  not  be  sorry,  during  the  short  space 
before  '^  we  go  hence  and  are  no  more  seen,''  to  hear  now  and 
then  firom  your  old  and  sincere  friend.  I  am  aware,  however, 
that  such  kindness  demands  some  discretion  on  my  part,  and 
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that  I  must  not  alarm  you  by  too  quick  a  succession  of  letters, 
but  encourage  you  to  resume  the  habit  of  writing  to  me  now 
and  then,  not  as  a  task,  but  as  one  of  those  many  occupations 
in  which  your  whole  life  has  been  passed,  the  object  of  which 
has  always  been  to  afford  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  somebody. 
The  day  is  not  long  enough  for  what  I  find  to  do,  now  that  I 
am  supposed  to  do  nothing ;  and  if  I  can  but  so  employ  the  short 
remainder  of  my  time  as  to  be  able  to  render  a  good  account  of 
it  hereafter,  I  have  no  apprehension  of  not  passing  it  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  while  it  shall  please  God  to  continue  my  health. 
"  Thou  upholdest  me  in  my  heaUh^**  are  the  words  in  which  I 
daily  acknowledge  my  dependence  on  God's  goodness  for  the 
continuance  of  it ;  and  I  humbly  hope,  as  I  do  not  trust  in  my 
own  strength,  but  look  up  to  Him  with  the  deepest  sense  of  grat- 
itude for  all  His  mercies,  that  they  will  be  continued  to  me. 
But  I  '^  rejoice  with  trembling,''  when  I  hear  of  such  disasters 
as  the  loss  of  Lord  Royston,  and  ask  myself  how  would  it  in- 
deed have  been  possible  for  me  to  bear  the  stroke  I  Indeed,  my 
good  friend,  I  am  thoroughly  sensible  that  if  religion  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  keep  us  temperate  in  prosperity,  it  is  our  only  sup- 
port in  adversity.  I  can  safely  say  that  the  most  delightful  mo* 
ments  of  my  life  have  been  those  in  which  I  have  raised  my 
heart  toward  heaven  in  thankfulness  for  the  innumerable  bless- 
ings which  I  have  enjoyed.  If  devotion  be,  therefore,  my 
greatest  delight  in  the  time  of  my  health,  what  other  comfort 
can  I  look  to  in  the  time  of  my  tribulation,  and  in  the  hour  of 
my  death!  How  strangely  unacquainted  with  the  delights  of 
religion  are  those  who  consider  it  only  as  a  system  of  hard  du- 
ties to  be  performed,  which  afford  here  nothing  but  labor  and 
flOJTow^  though  hereafter  they  may  atleiidftd  v?\\\i  Ik^^vt  tv«^^4. 
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I  am  persuaded,  od  the  contrary,  that  as  Bishop  Home  sajrs 
beautifully  on  our  Saviour's  caution  against  too  great  anxiety 
for  the  morrow,  that  he  has  consulted  in  his  precepts  our  happi- 
ness here  as  well  as  hereafter.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  see 
those  beautiful  applications  of  passages  from  the  classics  of 
Bishop  Home,  published  by  Mr.  Jones?  One  of  them  was  pe- 
culiarly pleasing  to  me  from  Terence's  Phormio,  act  1,  scene  8. 

Poor  Mrs.  Ord  I  she  is,  I  think,  the  last  of  those  we  used  so 
often  to  meet ;  how  few  old  friends  left !  Apparent  rari  nantes 
in  gurgite  vasto.  You  see  how  profuse  I  am  of  my  Latin,  but  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  any  classical  allusion 
where  I  know  it  will  be  relished.  As  to  the  common  intercoarse 
of  life,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  might  have  walked  up  and  down 
St.  James's  street  all  my  life  with  Florio,  for  any  use  that  lit- 
erature is  of  in  conversation ;  but  it  is  my  great  delight  when 
alone,  and  that  is  much  more  important. 

Ah  my  time  is  now  more  at  my  conunand,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  I  could  not  make  a  better  use  of  it  than  to  take  an  ac* 
tive  part  in  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  public  to  prevent  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  from  being  shut  up ;  for,  as  people  bestow 
their  charity  upon  new  institutions,  they  are  apt  to  let  the  old 
ones  shift  for  themselves,  till,  by  degrees,  our  finances  have  be- 
come so  inadequate  to  the  relief  of  the  many  poor  wretches 
who  apply,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  public  for 
immediate  assistance.  I  mention  this  because  I  think  it  not  im- 
probable that  you  may  know  some  persons  who  have  much  to 
give,  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  know  where  their  money  might 
be  best  applied. 

•    Have  you  read  Shee's  "  Rhymes  on  Art"?    Some  parts  are 
excellent,  particularly  those  on  the  French  Revolution,  where  he 
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speaks  of  new  experiments  in  government,  made  with  the  same 
apathy  as  if  they  were  performing  some  operation  in  chemistry. 

'*  What  shapes  of  social  order  rise  refined, 
From  specoladon^s  cradble  combined, 
While  cool  state  chemists  watch  the  boil\pg  brim, 
•       And  lifers  low  dregs  upon  the  surface  swim : 
What  though  midst  passion^s  fiery  tumults  tost, 
A  generation's  in  the  process  lost, 
The  calm  philosopher  pursues  his  plan. 
Regardless  of  his  raw  material,  man.*' 

Did  I  tell  you  how  much  my  son  and  I  were  struck  with  a 
work  of  Madame  de  Sta6l,  "  Sur  la  Literature"?  We  hoth 
thought  it  excellent,  though  possibly  in  some  places  too  refined. 
As  to  "  Marmion,"  I  do  not  know  such  powers  of  representation 
in  very,  modern  poetry ;  but  there  are  no  lines  which  one  wishes 
to  get  by  heart  like  those  in  the  "  Last  Lay,"  and  so  many  of 
tbem  bear  such  marks  of  haste  and  idleness,  that  he  who  could 
do  so  much  better  ought  to  be  whipped  for  them.  The  battle  is 
the  best  I  remember  since  old  Homer.  You  see  the  banners 
stoop  and  rise  again.     It  has  been  upon  every  table  this  winter. 

And  now,  my  good  friend,  have  you  had  enough  of  my  po- 
litico-prosaic epistle?  or  shall  I  tell  you  that,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  I  am  sitting  for  my  picture,  at  the  earnest  request  of  my 
dear  children  ?  Could  I  but  show  you  the  letter  in  which  my 
son  conveyed  his  own  and  his  sister's  request,  you  would  say 
that  you  never  saw  a  picture  of  filial  attachment  which  gave  you 
more  pleasure  ;  what  then  must  it  have  afforded  me !  ♦  People 
used  to  threaten  me,  when  I  first  undertook  to  educate  my  sons, 

*  The  son  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  l^h 
Chancellors  who  have  held  the  seal  of  Great  Britain. 
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that  thej  would  hate  me  as  their  Bchoohnaster ;  but,  thank  God, 
I  am  dail^  receiving  marks  of  the  sincerest  attachment  from 
them. 

Do  not  fail  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  me,  as  of  one 
who  has  never  ceased  to  entertain  the  most  cordial  attachment 
to  you,  mixed  up  with  a  great  degree  of  veneration  for  your 
piety,  virtue,  and  talents ;  and  if  you  ever  do  permit  yourself 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  your  friends,  let  me  hope  that  you  will 
join  with  me  in  supplication  that  we  may  meet  in  heaven ! 

Ever  yours,  W.  W.  Pbpts. 


XX.— HEALTH— COWPER,  CORDSfNE-SUPPORT  FROM  RELIGION 
UNDER  TRIALS. 

Bannah  More  to  Sir  W.  W.  JPsp^s, 

Bablst  Wood,  April  5Ul 
Mt  DEAR  Sib  Willla.m  :  No  I  I  cannot  express  to  you  a 
tenth  part  of  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  on  reading  your  most  kind 
and  interesting  letter.  The  delightful  family  picture  was  so 
pleasing  to  my  mind,  that  I  was  never  weary  of  contemplating 
it,  and  I  am  in  love  wjth  all  the  portraits  individuaDy  and  aggre- 
gately. Every  change  of  this  very  capricious  season  brings  on 
a  fresh  attack  of  fever ;  and  though  the  calendar  tells  us  it  is 
April,  my  own  feelings  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the  leafless 
shrubs  and  the  brown  grass,  that  it  is  December.  I  confess  I 
have  had  intervals  in  which  I  could  have  written,  but  it  is  so  un- 
pleasant to  be  always  speaking  ill  of  one's  self,  that  I  deferred 
my  letter  from  one  week  to  another,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
tell  you  that  I  was  emancipated  frt)m  my  long  imprisonment. 
I  thank  God,  however,  that  I  continue  to  bear  it  cheerfully ;  and 
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when  the  rigors  of  the  month  of  May  are  past,  I  trust  I  shall 
again  experience  the  blessings  of  fresh  air. 

'*  He  does  not  ecom  it  who  has  long  endured 
A  fever's  agonies,  and  fed  on  drugs/' 

How  have  I  felt,  how  have  I  tasted  these  lines  of  Cowper. 
I  remember  it  was  said  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  I  was 
the  only  one  of  the  old  school  who  strongly  relished  Cowper ; 
bat  then  he  had  not  published  the  ''  Task,"  which  I  am  sure  must 
have  converted  you,  though  I  think  our  friends  Mrs.  Montagu 
and  Lord  Orford  were  never  brought  over  to  the  faith.  Beattie 
came  over  but  slowly,  and  I  took  the  credit  of  his  conversion  to 
myself;  I  believe  I  rather  frightened  him  into  it.  And  so  you 
agree  with  me  that  conversation  is  absolutely  extinct.  The 
classic  spirit  has,  I  think,  declined  with  it ;  and  I  should  think 
poetry  extinct  also,  did  it  not  in  Walter  Scott  give  signs  of  life. 
I  have  not  read  ^^  Marmion,"  but  hear  it  is  not  unworthy  the 
author  of  tbe"  Lay." 

I  would  have  given  something  if  I  cotdd  have^  drank  tea  with 
your  family  party  the  evening  after  I  had  finished  "  Corinne,** 
which  your  account  led  me  to  read.  There  never  was  such  a 
book !  such  a  compound  of  genius  and  bad  taste  I  such  a  fer- 
mentation of  sense  and  nonsense  I  The  descriptions  of  Italy  are 
the  best ;  and  the  descriptions  of  love  the  worst  I  ever  met  with. 
There  are  no  shades.  As  there  is  little  nature,  it  excites  little 
interest ;  and  the  virtuous  hero  is  to  me  a  gloomy  specimen  of 
frigid  sentimentality.  Corinne  herself  gave  me  too  much  the 
idea  of  Dr.  Graham's  Goddess  of  Health,  or  the  French  Goddess 
of  Reason,  or  the  English  Attitudinariau  of  Naples,  for  me  to 
take  a  very  lively  interest  in  her.     Yet  let  me  acknowledge  that, 
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though  like  Pistol  I  swallowed  and  execrated,  jet  I  went  on 
swallowing  ^  and  I  must  own  it  is  a  book  which  requires  great 
knowledge  and  very  consideraLle  powers  of  mind  to  produce. 
She  never  stumbles  so  much  as  when  she  attempts  to  introduce 
Christianity,  as  there  is  no  subject  on  which  she  appears  so  com- 
pletely ignorant.  You  see,  e^ddently,  that  she  drags  it  into  play 
as  a  creditable  novelty,  having,  I  am  told,  tried  Atheism  with- 
out success  in  Delphine,  which  I  have  never  read. 

I  have  been  reading  through  two  books  sent  me  by  the  au- 
thors, my  friends,  both  clergymen  of  Bristol.  One  the  Life  of 
Thuanus.  One  felt  glad  to  be  introduced  into  such  respectable 
company  as  the  authors  and  statesmen  of  the  days  of  Henri 
Quartre,  the  Sullys,  the  rH6pitals,  the  Casaubons,  the  Heio- 
siuses  and  the  Grotinses.  I  counselled  the  author  to  translate 
the  huge  works  of  Thuanus,  but  he  says  the  irreclaimable  pro- 
lixity must  ever  prevent  their  being  popular.  The  other  is  a 
pamphlet,  "  Latium  Redivivum."  The  object  is  to  repress  the 
universality  of  the  French  language,  that  provoking  criterion  of 
the  ascendency  of  France,  and  to  restore  the  popular  usage  of 
the  language  of  Bome ;  at  least  to  make  it  the  colloquial  tongue 
of  schools  and  universities,  and  the  medium  of  our  communi- 
cation with  foreigners;  and  especially  that  ambassadors  shall 
negotiate  in  Latin.  And  why  not  as  weU  now  as  in  the  days  of 
our  once  "right-learned"  Queen?  Though  I  fear  some  of  our 
corps  diplomatiqu3  would  not  be  very  Ciceronian. 

But  it  is  time  to  revert  to  your  kind  letter ;  and  allow  me  to 
say,  that  from  no  part  of  it  did  I  derive  such  heartfelt  satisfaction 
as  from  the  evidence  it  afforded  me  of  the  pious  feelings  of  your 
heart,  and  your  devout  recognition  of  the  merciful  hand  whence 
your  multiplied  blessings  flow.     O,  my  good  fiiend  I  there  is  no 
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other  stable  foundation  for  solid  comfort  but  the  Christian  relig- 
ion ;  not  barelj  acknowledged  as  a  truth  from  the  conyiction  of 
external  evidence  (strong  and  important  as  that  is),  but  from 
embracing  it  as  a  principle  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  peace,  and  from 
feeling  its  suitableness  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  our  nature, 
as  well  as  its  power  to  alleviate  and  even  sanctify  our  sorrows. 
Little  as  has  been  mj  own  progress  in  this  school,  yet  that  little 
was  an  unspeakable  support  to  me  on  the  bed  of  sickness ;  and 
in  my  weak  and  helpless  state,  I  often  thought  what  would  have 
become  of  me  if  I  had  then  had  to  begin  to  learn  the  elements 
of  religion ! 

Yon  have  doubtless  heard  that  I  have  had  far  greater  trials 
than  any  which  sickness  could  inflict.  I  will  only  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  two  Jacobin  and  infidel  curates,  poor  and  ambitious, 
formed  the  design  of  attracting  notice  and  getting  preferment  by 
attacking  some  charity  schools  (which,  with  no  small. labor,  I 
have  carried  on  in  this  county  for  near  twenty  years),  as  semi- 
naries of  vice,  sedition,  and  disaffection.  At  this  distance  of 
time,  for  it  is  now  ended  in  their  disgrace  and  shame,  it  will 
make  you  smile  when  I  tell  you  a  few  of  the  charges  brought 
against  me,  viz. :  that  I  hired  two  men  to  assassinate  one  of  these 
clergymen ;  that  I  was  actually  taken  up  for  seditious  practices ; 
that  I  was  with  Hadfield  in  his  attack  on  the  King's  life.  One 
of  them  stronglydnsinuated  this  from  the  pulpit,  and  then  caused 
the  newspaper  iVhich  related  the  attack  to  be  read  at  the  church 
door.  At  the  same  time,  mark  the  consistency !  they  declared 
that  I  was  in  the  pay  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  grand  instigator  (poor 
I)  of  the  war,  by  mischievous  pamphlets ;  and  to  crown  the 
whole,  that  I  was  concerned  with  Charlotte  Corday  in  the  mur- 
der of  Marat  1 1 !     That  wicked  and  needy  men  should  invent  this 
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Ib  not  80  strange,  as  that  tbej  should  have  found  magazines, 
reviews^  and  pamphleteers  to  support  them.  M7  declared  reso- 
lution never  to  defend  mjself,  certainly  encouraged  them  to  go 
on.  How  thankful  am  I  that  I  kept  that  resolution ;  though  the 
grief  and  astonishment  excited  by  this  combination  nearly  cost 
me  mj  life.  I  can  now  look,  not  only  without  emotion,  to  this 
attack,  but  it  has  been  even  matter  of  thanJcfulneas  to  me ;  it 
helped  to  break  my  too  strong  attachment  to  the  world,  it 
showed  me  the  vanity  of  human  applause,  and  has  led  me,  I 
hope,  to  be  more  anxious  about  the  motives  of  my  actions,  and 
less  anxious  about  their  consequences. 

I  am  happy  in  the  esteem  of  neighbors,  and  my  schools  flour- 
ish. I  have  a  sister  whose  associated  labors  supply  my  lack 
of  sendee.  I  had  intended  to  have  said  more  in  answer  to  your 
letter^  Your  two  eldest  sons  I  well  remember,  and  Miss  Pepys. 
I  rejoice  they  are  all  such  blessings  to  you  and  their  excellent 
mother. 

I  beg  my  affectionate  respects  to  Lady  Pepys.  How  glad  I 
am  at  your  honorable  and  profittible  retreat  from  your  profes- 
sional labors.  May  God  bless  your  clerical  son,  and  make  him 
an  instrument  to  His  glory ! 

itours  very  sincerely, 

H.  More. 


XXI.— NO  DISPENSATION  FROM  THE  DUTIES  OF  RELIGION 
TO  GENIUS. 

Hannah  Mare  to  Mr*  and  Mrt,  Mvber, 

1820. 

Mr  DEAR  Friends  :  It  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  could 

prevail  on  Messrs.  T,  &Co.lo\^lTaft\MK^^^>>ooV  "VTss^^TvaKsiisA 
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in  my  chamber  for  three  weeks,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I 
could  finish  it.  I  have  read  it  with  mingled  feelings ;  pain  and 
pleasure  had  by  turns  the  upper  hand.  But  first  let  me,  through 
you,  thank  the  admirable  author,  not  only  for  her  kind  present, 
but  for  the  elegant  and  delicate  hand  with  which  she  has  re- 
proved me.  As  to  the  work,  it  indicates  a  kindred  genius  with 
the  subject  it  celebrates ;  a  similarity  of  striking  thoughts,  bril- 
liancy of  style,  and  happy  turn  of  expression,  the  same  ardor  in 
feeling,  the  same  generosity  of  sentiment.  I  wish  my  ssusred  re- 
gard to  truth  would  allow  me  to  stop  here,  but  you  insist  on 
knowing  my  sentiments.  I  really  feel  myself  so  entirely  inferior 
to  both  ladies,  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  offer  them,  and  I  feel, 
also,  that  I  am  going  to  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  want  of 
taste,  of  want  of  candor,  or  of  envy  of  such  eclipsing  merits. 
It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  from  the  excess  of  her  affection  and 
the  warmth  of  her  generosity,  Madame  Necker,  not  content 
with  making  the  eloge  of  Madame  de  Stael,  has  made  her  apotheo 
sis.  It  would  be  a  satire  on  xaj  own  judgment  and  feelings  not 
to  allow  that  I  am  one  among  the  innumerable  admirers  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  Corinne,  as  an  exhibition  of  genius,  is  a 
chef^oeuvre ;  of  Delphine  I  have  no  right  to  speak,  as  I  have 
never  read  it ;  but,  having  been  assured  that  it  was  offensive  to 
morality,  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  Madame  Necker's  warm 
heart  had  led  her  pure  mind  to  defend  it.  I  am  at  present  too 
unwell  to  look  over  the  passages  on  the  admirable  work  ''de 
TAllemagne,"  on  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  hazard  a  remark  or 
two,  in  my  essay  on  St.  Paul.  A  passage  in  Madame  Necker's 
book  serves  to  recall  the  substance  of  it  to  my  mind ;  the  pas- 
sage is,  ^^Le  Juge  suprSme  sera  clement  envers  U  genie"  1 
humbly  conceive  this  is  a  dangerous  &eiil\m!^Ti\.\  N^'Q!IYt^^^^^^^^»r 
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seau,  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Byron,  and  a  hundred  others,  would  be 
happy  to  take  shelter,  for  the  use  to  which  they  applied  their 
talents,  under  the  wing  of  so  admirable  a  woman  as  Madame 
Necker.  Perhaps,  had  I  as  much  personal  interest  in  defeading 
genius  as  she  has,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  treat  it  with 
greater  lenity.  Again,  I  am  a  passionate  admirer  of  what- 
ever is  beautiful  in  nature,  or  exquisite  in  art.  These  are 
the  gifts  of  God,  but  no  part  of  His  essence  ;  they  proceed  from 
God's  goodness,  and  should  kindle  our  gratitude  to  Him  ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  most  enchanting  beauties  of  nature,  or 
the  most  splendid  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  have  any  neces- 
sary connexion  with  religion^  You  will  observe  that  I  mean 
the  religion  of  Christ,  not  that  of  Plato ;  the  religion  of  reality, 
and  not  of  the  beau  ideal.  Adam  sinned  in  a  garden  too  beauti- 
ful for  us  to  have  any  conception  of  it.  The  Israelties  selected 
fair  groves  and  pleasant  mountains  for  the  peculiar  scenes  of 
their  idolatry.  The  most  exquisite  pictures  and  statues  have 
been  produced  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  true  religion  has 
made  the  least  progress.  These  decorate  religion,  but  they 
neither  produce  nor  advance  it.  They  are  the  enjoyments  and 
refreshments  of  life,  and  very  compatible  with  true  religion,  but 
they  make  no  part  of  religion.  Athens  was  at  once  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  polished  city  in  the  world — eo  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts,  that  it  is  said  to  have  contained  more  statues  than 
men ;  yet  in  this  city  the  eloquent  apostle's  preaching  made  but 
one  proselyte  in  the  whole  Areopagus. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  from  her  elegant  biographer,  that  the 
close  of  life  of  her  illustrious  cousin  was  so  eminently  pious. 
The  best  Christians  must  look  with  envy  at  the  passage  in  whidi 
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she  describes  herself  as  not  spending  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with- 
out thinking  of  God. 

Though  I  have  abeadj  said  too  much,  I  cannot  help  adding 
a  word  on  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  distinctive  character  of 
Christianity.  I  mean  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  in  the  heart  of 
our  fallen  nature ;  of  our  actual  and  personal  sinfulness ;  of  our 
lost  state,  but  for  the  redemption  wrought  for  us  bj  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  of  the  universal  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart, 
and  the  com-iction  that  this  change  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  not  a  splendid,  but  it  is  a 
saving  religion;  it  is  humbling  now  that  it  may  be  elevating 
hereafter.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  the  requisition  which  the 
Christian  religion  makes  of  the  most  highly  gifted,  as  weU  as  of 
the  most  meanly  endowed,  is,  that  after  the  loftiest  and  most  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  the  most  bnlliant  talents,  the  favored  pos- 
sessor should  lay  his  talents  and  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
with  the  same  deep  abasement  and  self-renunciation  as  his  more 
illiterate  neighbor,  and  this  from  a  conviction  of  who  it  is  that 
hath  made  them  to  differ.  I  give  Madame  Necker  high  credit 
for  the  exact  pencil  with  which  she  has  drawn  Madame  Necker 
la  mere.  It  is  precisely  the  picture  I  drew  in  my  own  mind 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  saw  much  of  both  these  distin- 
guished parents,  as  they  were  in  familiar  intimacy  with  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  at  whose  house  I  was  then  staying ;  with  great  abilities,  I 
thought  her  too  studiously  ingenious  to  be  agreeable,  and  too 
recherchec  to  seem  uneasy ;  in  short,  she  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  to  be  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

I  am  sorry  you  insisted  so  much  on  my  real  opinion  of  the 
excellently  written  volume  in  question.  I  feel  that  I  have  ex- 
posed myself  to  the  charge  of  injustice  to  distinguished  merit, 
34 
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and  of  ingratitude  for  the  entertainment  I  have  received  from  the 
living  ladj,  as  well  as  from  her  to  whom  human  opinion,  even  of 
much  higher  order  than  mine,  is  now  of  no  value.  I  have  no 
room  for  other  subjects.  May  the  Almighty  grant  us  all  the 
benefits  and  consolations  of  the  late  gracious  season ! 

n.  More. 

I  must  add,  that  in  sallies  of  imagination  and  happiness  of 
illustration,  Madame  Necker  is  frequently  not  inferior  to  her  ad- 
mirable relative. 


XXn.— SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER— SAYING  OF  BOWDLERr-FEEUNGS  AND 
STUDIES  OF  THE  OLD. 

Sir  W.  W.JPfpyttoSdnnahJfore. 

PoTTERXLLS,  JazLuarj  7tii,  1825. 
Mt  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  just  finished  your  ^^  Spirit  of 
Prayer,"  for  which  I  give  you  my  sincerest  thanks.  I  have  told 
my  family  what,  if  said  only  to  you,  might  savor  too  much  of 
compliment,  that  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  risen  from  a 
book  which  gave  me  greaXer  pleasure  ;  I  said  actual  pleasure,  not 
merely  instruction  or  useful  exhortation,  but  positive  delight. 
There  is  such  an  animated  spirit  of  piety  running  tlirough  the 
whole  of  it,  that  not  to  have  greatly  relished  it  would  have  im- 
peached one's  taste  even  more  than  one's  principles.  Mrs. 
Montagu  and  I  used  always  to  agree  that  you  had  more  wit  in 
your  serious  writings  than  other  people  had  when  they  meant  to 
be  professedly  witty ;  and  I  used  to  tell  her  that  whenever  1 
should  see  you,  I  should  plague  you  by  complimenting  you  upon 
the  wit  of  your  writings,  and  not  upon  the  good  which  I  thought 
they  would  do.    As  to  this  last  treatise,  I  hope  to  have  it  always 
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apon  my  table,  and  to  read  it  over  and  over  again,  as  long  as  I 
shall  wish  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  pietj ;  which  I  pray  to  God 
may  be  as  long  as  I  live. 

Mrs.  H.  Bowdler  writes  me  word  that  she  saw  you  lately, 
and  you  were  still  in  your  chamber.  She  says :  "  I  left  her  with 
feelings  of  respect  and  admiration  which  I  cannot  describe.  I 
never  saw  her  more  agreeable  or  more  animated  than  on  this  last 
visit."  Though  you  have  long  since  been  raised  above  the  praise 
of  us  poor  mortals,  yet  if  any  such  can  give  you  pleasure,  it 
must  be  when  it  comes  from  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Bowdler. 

We  are  just  now  reading  of  an  evening  a  "  Memoir  of  Mr. 
John  Bowdler,"  her  brother,  written  by  his  son,  which  shows 
him  to  have  been  worthy  of  that  excellent  family  to  which  he 
belonged.  I  have  long  known  and  highly  respected  Thomas 
Bowdler,  but  of  John  I  knew  nothing,  except  an  admirable  say- 
ing which  I  remember  was  attributed  to  him  some  years  ago, 
when  the  fashion  was  to  lament  over  the  state  of  this  unhappy 
country.  "  If,"  said  he, "  a  man  were  to  go  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  island,  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his 
ears  open,  he  would  think  that  this  country  was  sinking  into  an 
abyss  of  destruction ;  but  if  he  were  to  return  with  his  ears  shut 
and  his  eyes  open,  he  would  be  satisfied  that  ho  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  our  prosperity.''  As  we  have  not  fin- 
ished the  *'  Memoir,"  I  can  only  hope  that  this  observation  has 
been  preserved  in  it.  What  would  he  have  said  had  he  lived  to 
see  the  j)rc«C7i<  state  of  this  country? 

We  hope  to  return  to  our  winter  quarters  on  Friday  next, 
the  14th,  and,  blessed  be  God,  in  the  same  state  of  health  and 
spirits  as  though  Tuesday  next  would  not  complete  my  eighty- 
fiifUi  year.     I  will  not  fill  my  paper  with  any  effusions  of  that 
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gratitude  which  the  most  obdurate  heart  must  feel  for  such  un- 
merited kindness.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  see  that 
young  ladj  in  whose  favor  you  have  so  highly  prepossessed  mo 
by  the  account  which  you  gave  of  her  kindness  and  attentions  to 
you.     If  that  false  sentiment  be  so  applauded, 

**  My  friead  must  hate  the  man  who  injures  me,*' 

surely  it  is  equally  &ir  that  your  friend  should  like  (I  suppose  I 
must  not  say  hve)  the  young  lady  who  has  shown  sudi  attach- 
ment to  you ;  pray  remember  me  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  I 
think  she  has  much  more  reason  to  v^lue  herself  upon  the  con- 
quest of  an  old  man  who  has  never  seen  her  than  of  any  young 
man  who  has. 

We  have  been  of  late  very  much  pleased  on  an  evening  by 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Clarke,"  the  traveller,  which 
we  thought  an  acquisition,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  any  book 
that  will  suit  equally  the  taste  and  ages  of  a  whole  family  circle. 
For  my  part,  when  I  am  alone  I  feel  that  I  have  so  little  con- 
cern with  this  world,  and  so  much  with  the  next,  that  I  am  apt 
to  reproach  myself  if  I  bestow  much  time  on  any  book  that  has 
not  some  tendency  at  least  to  prepare  me  for  the  awful  change  I 
must  expect  soon  to  undergo.  Dr.  Doddridge,  on  the  words, 
"Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?" 
recommends  that  answer  to  those  who  lose  their  time  on  the  cu- 
riosities of  literature,  and  quotes  the  last  words  of  a  great  scholar : 
"  Heu  I  vUam  perdidi  operose  nihil  agendo^*  instead  of  being 
about  their  heavenly  "Father's  business."  This,  my  dear 
friend,  will  never  rise  up,  I  trust,  as  a  just  accusation  against 
you,  who  have  employed  those  brilliant  talents  which  God  has 
bestowed  on  you  so  much  to  His  glory  and  the  good  of  your  fel- 
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low-creatures.  I  sometimes  compare  you  with  tLose  who  have 
attained  the  summit  of  earthly  renown,  and  ask  myself  which  I 
had  rather  be  at  this  period  of  my  life  ?  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
answer,  which  would  be  attended  with  still  more  self-reproach 
than  it  is,  did  I  not  feel  that  the  mediocrity  oi  my  own  talents 
exempts  me  in  some  degree  from  much  of  that  responsibility 
which  is  attached  to  such  as  yours.  But  this  i3  too  fearful  a 
subject  to  dwell  upon,  for  we  have  all  so  much  to  be  forgiven 
that  it  is  idle  to  compare  the  quantities.  May  God  in  His  mercy 
receive  us  both,  through  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate. 


XXra.— A  CHKISTIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  LOT  OF  WOMAN. 

Sev,  F,  W,  Beibertwn  to  a  Lady, 

My  dear :  A  woman's  position  is  one  of  subjection, 

mythically  described  as  a  curse  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Well, 
but  I  ween  that  all  corses  are  blessings  in  disguise.  Labor 
among  thorns  and  thistles — man's  best  health.  Woman's  sub- 
jection? What  say  you  to  His?  "Obedient,"  a  "servant"; 
where/ore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him.  Methinks  a 
thoughtful,  high-minded  woman  would  scarcely  feel  degraded 
by  a  lot  which  assimilates  her  to  the  divinest  Man.  "  He  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister."  I  have  always  con- 
ceived that  you  had  learned  to  count  that  ministry  the  sublimest 
life  which  the  world  has  seen,  and  its  humiliation  and  subjection 
precisely  the  features  which  were  most  divine.  The  Greeks  at 
Corinth  wanted  that  part  to  be  left  out,  and  it  was  exactly  that 
part  which  Paul  would  not  leave  out — Jesus  Christ,  but  Jesus 
Christ  crucified^  which  the  Evangelicals  rob  of  all  its  beauty. 
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Trust  me,  a  noble  woman  laying  on  herself  the  duties  of  her 
sex,  while  fit  for  higher  things — ^the  world  has  nothing  to  show 
more  like  the  Son  of  Man  than  that.  Do  70a  remember  Words- 
worth's beantiM  lines  to  Milton? 

Thj  soul  was  as  a  star,. and  dwelt  apart ; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea : 

Pore  as  the  naked  heavens,  mi^estic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  waj. 

In  cheerful  godliness :  and  yet  Ihy  heart 

The  lotdiest  duties  on  itself  did  lay, 

'  I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  Alfieri's  "  Life."  By  whom  is 
it  written  ?  The  misfortunes  of  genius,  its  false  direction,  its 
misery,  I  suppose  rbe  partly  from  the  fact  of  the  life  of  genias 
being  that  which  is  chiefly  given  to  the  world.  Many  a  soldier 
died  as  bravely  and  with  as  much  suffering  as  Sir  John  Moore 
at  Corunna ;  but  every  soldier  had  not  a  Wolfe  to  write  his 
death-song.  Many  an  innocent  victim  perished — ^yes,  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands—K)n  the  scaffolds  of  France,  and  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  robber  barons,  but  they  died  silently.  A  few  aris- 
tocrats whose  shriek  was  loud  have  fiUed  the  world  with  pity  at 
the  tale  of  their  suffering.  Many  a  mediocre  boy  have  I  seen 
spoilt  at  school — ^many  a  conmionplace  destiny  has  been  marred 
in  life  :  only  these  things  are  not  matters  of  history.  Peasants 
grow  savage  with  domestic  troubles,  and  washerwomen  pine 
under  brutal  treatment ;  but  the  former  are  locked  up  for  bury- 
ing their  misery  in  drunkenness — ^the  latter  die  of  a  broken 
heart,  with  plenty  of  unwritten  poetry  lost  among  the  soapsuds. 
I  fancy  the  inarticulate  sorrows  are  far  more  pitiable  than  those 
of  an  Alfieri,  who  has  a  tongue  to  utter  them.  Carlyle  in  this 
respect  seems  to  me  to  hold  a  tone  utterly  diverse  from  that  of 
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the  Gospel.  The  worship  of  the  hero,  that  is  his  religion :  con- 
descension to  the  small  and  unknowB,  that  was  His ! 

A  little  plan  which  I  have  found  serviceable  in  past  years,  is 
to  put  down  every  night  the  engagements  and  duties  of  the  next 
day,  arranging  the  hours  well.  The  advantages  of  this  are  sev- 
eral. You  get  more  done  than  if  a  great  part  of  each  day  is 
spent  in  contriving  and  considering  '^  what  next  ?  "  A  healthful 
feeling  pervades  the  whole  of  life.  There  is  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction at  the  end  of  the  day  on  finding  that,  generally,  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  planned  has  been  accomplished.  This 
is  the  secret  of  giving  dignity  to  trifies.  As  units  they  are  in- 
significant ;  they  rise  in  importance  when  they  become  parts  of 
a  plan.  Besides  this — and  I  think  the  most  important  thing  of 
all — there  is  gained  a  consciousness  of  Will,  the  opposite  of  that 
which  is  the  sense  of  impotency.  The  thought  of  time,  to  me 
at  least,  is  a  very  overpowering  and  often  a  very  annihilating 
one  for  energy :  Time  rushing  on,  unbroken,  irresistible,  hurry- 
ing the  worlds  and  the  ages  into  being,  and  out  of  it,  and  making 
our  "  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being  of  the  eternal  Si- 
lence." The  seuse  of  powerlessness  which  this  gives  is  very 
painful.  But  I  have  felt  that  this  is  neutralized  by  such  a  little 
plan  as  that.  You  feel  that  you  do  not  control  your  own  course  ; 
you  are  borne  on,  but  not  resistlessly.  Down  the  rapids  you 
go,  certainly,  but  you  are  steering  and  trimming  your  own  raft, 
and  making  the  fiood  of  Time  your  vassal,  and  not  your  con- 
queror. I  first,  I  think,  began  this  plan  after  reading  a  valua- 
ble little  book,  and  a  sunny,  cheerful  one,  Abbott's  "  Way  to  do 
Good."  It  has  been  omitted  for  years,  but  I  have  begun  it 
again  these  last  few  days. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  drudgery  of  domestic  duties  to 
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soften" — you  quote  that.  No,  but  a  great  deal  to  streugtheD 
with  the  sense  of  duty  done,  self-control  and  power.  Besides, 
you  cannot  calculate  how  much  corroding  rust  is  Tcept  of — how 
much  of  disconsolate,  dull  despondency  is  hindered.  Daily  use 
is  not  the  jeweller's  mercurial  polish :  but  it  wiU  keep  your  lit- 
tle silver  pencil  from  tarnishing. 

I  have  been  interrupted  by  the  visit  of  a  lady  of  my  congre- 
gation, who  came  to  take  leave ;  one,  it  appears,  who  has  been 
warmly  attached  to  the  instruction  given  there.  She  told  me 
the  delight,  the  tears  of  gratitude,  which  she  had  witnessed  in  a 
poor  girl  to  whom,  in  passing,  I  gave  a  kind  look  on  going  out 
of  church  on  Sunday.  What  a  lesson  I  How  cheaply  happi- 
ness can  be  given  I  What  opportunities  we  miss  of  doing  an 
angel's  work !  I  remember  doing  it,  ftdl  of  sad  feelings,  pass- 
ing on,  and  thinking  no  more  about  it ;  and  it  gave  an  hour^s 
sunshine  to  a  human  life,  and  Ughtened  the  load  of  life  to  a 
human  heart — ^for  a  time ! 


THE  END. 
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